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r  or  many  years  the  Daily  News  has  been  the  Mid¬ 
west’s  newspaper  voice  for  the  world  of  books.’  This 
season’s  special  issue  highlights  books  that  can  play  an 
essential  part  in  living  today.  These  books  are  reviewed 
with  vitality  and  insight  hv  know’n  and  respected 
authorities.  Every  age  and  int;  rest  group  is  remembered 
as  the  Daily  New’s  surveys  ti-.e  harvest  of  new'  books  for 
the  reading  public  and  g'^'-  Chicagoans  a  guide  for 
selecting  appropriate  Christmas  gifts. 

A  few  of  the  outstanding  fall  titles  introduced  are: 

"The  Hinge  of  Fate,’’  by  Winston  Churchill,  re¬ 


viewed  by  Hal  O’Flaherty,  director  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

"Complete  Poems:  Carl  Sandburg,’’  reviewed  bv 
the  distinguished  poet,  Robert  Hillyer. 

"Life  of  Jesus,’’  by  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed,  reviewed  by 
Preston  Bradley,  famed  clergyman  and  lecturer. 

"Speaking  of  Man,’’  by  Abraham  Myerson,  reviewed 
by  Philip  Wylie,  author  of  "A  Generation  of  Vipers." 

"The  Collected  Letters  of  Ezra  Pound,”  review’ed  by 
Gwendolyn  Brooks,  prize-wdnning  Pulitzer  poet. 

"The  Eyes  of  Discovery,"  by  John  Bakeless,  re¬ 
viewed  by  Harnett  T.  Kane,  author  of  "Pathway  to 
the  Stars." 


Other  unufuai  features  and  notable  coniribMtor.c  include:  The  12 
Best  Books  of  1950,  chosen  by  the  Daily  News  Literary  Editor;  T.  S. 
Eliot  on  Modern  Poetry— an  interview  with  Van  Allen  Bradley;  Bennett 
Cerf,  UTicing  on  "Christmas  Cheer  in  Large  Packages”;  Douglas  M. 
Black,  president  of  Doubleday,  writing  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  as  it 
relates  to  book  publishing,  and  Ben  Kartman,  associate  editor  of  Coronet. 
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THE  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


YOU  DON’T  KNOW 


....BUT  WE  DO! 


AND  HE'S  ONE  OF  OUR  354,000*  SUBSCRIBERS 


And — we're  very  proud — they're  buying  . . .  and  reading  . . . 
The  Indianapolis  Star  and  The  Indianapolis  News  every  day. 


Jack,  his  fellow  workers  af  Western  Electric,  and  thousands  of  others  who  keep  the  wheels  turning  in  Indian' 
apolis*  scores  of  teeming  industries  are  well-paid  and  steadily  employed. 


With  their  effective  buying  power  of  $5,705f  per  family,  they  make  Marion  County  an  all-important  market 
for  every  manufactured  product  .  .  .  eighth  in  effective  buying  power  and  retail  sales  per  family  among  the 
nation's  32  largest  metropolitan  counties. 


That's  why  our  Hoosier  workers  .  .  .  like  Jack  Bush  .  .  .  have  a  high  level  of  spendable  income  left  for  new  cars, 
refrigerators,  television  sets  and  other  luxuries  after  necessities  have  been  generously  provided. 


‘Publisher's  statements,  6  months  ending  September  30,  1950 
t Sales  Management's  "Survey  of  Buying  Rawer." 


He's  One  of  5,000  Employees 
At  Western  Electric  Co. 
in  Indianapolis  .... 


I 


$12,800,000  Extra  Buying  Power  in 


30,000 
In  City 
To  Share 

A  record  dividend  of  approxi¬ 
mately  18  million  dollars  was  voted 
today  by  Eastman  Kodak  Company 
directors  to  approximately  45,000 
employes  in  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  paid  Mar.  9. 

Eligible  employes  will  receive 
$27.50  for  each  $1,000  earned  during 
the  five  years  of  1946  through  1950. 

$2.50  MORE  A  $1,000 

This  is  $2.50  more  than  employes 
got  last  year,  when  the  total  wage 
dividend  was  about  $15,200,000  and 
the  individual  rate  $25  over  the  five- 
year  period. 

Of  the  dividend,  about  $12,800,- 
MO  will  go  to  more  than  30,000 
Kodak  people  in  Rochester,  where 
the  company's  major  plants  and 
offices  are  located. 

The  board  declared  a  cash  divi¬ 
dend  of  60  cents  a  share  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  for  the  quarter,  and  the 
regular  1  V$  per  cent  dividend  of 
$1.50  on  preferred  stock.  Both  will 
be  paid  Jan.  2  to  stockholders  of  rec¬ 
ord  Dec.  5. 

The  board  also  declared  a  stock 
dividend  ^on  outstanding  common 
stock  of  one  share  for  each  10  now 
held,  payable  Jan,  20  to  stockhold¬ 
ers  of  record  Dec.  22. 

A  year  ago  the  company  paid  a 
50-cent  dividend  and  a  stock  dividend 
of  one  for  20. 

Cash  dividends  declared  on  com¬ 
mon  stock  this  year  totaled  $1.80. 
Dividends  declared  in  1949  were 
$1.70  a  share. 


BASED  ON  DIVIDENDS 

Kodak  started  and  has  continued 
the  plan  in  recognition  of  the  part 
its  men  and  women  play  in  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  company.  The  wage 
dividend  must  be  voted  by  the  board 
of  directors  and  is  based  on  the  cash 
dividend  declared  on  the  common 
stock -during  the  year  and  on  indi¬ 
vidual  earnings  over  a  five-year 
period. 

It,  is  paid  in  addition  to  regular 
wages  and  has  no  effect  on  wage 
rates. 

All  who  started  on  or  before  Oct. 
I,  1950,  and  who  are  at  work  at 
the  end  cf  this  year  will  receive  the 
wage  dividend.  Those  who  joined 
the  company  after  Oct.  1,  1950,  but 
before  Jan.  1,  1951,  will  receive  it 
if  they  are  at  work  on  the  date  of 
payment  next  March. 

Temporary  absence  on  the  quali¬ 
fication  date  does  not  affect  eligibility. 

ers  TO  GET  DIVIDEND 

Kodak  men  and  women  on  active 
duty  with  the  armed  forces  will  also 
receive  the  wage  dividend  if  other¬ 
wise  eligible. 

Under  the  Kodak  wage  dividend 
plan,  for  each  20  cents  by  which  the 
cash  dividends  declared  on  the  com¬ 
mon  stock  exceed  70  cents,  the  wage 
dividend  rate  is  V$  of  1  per  cent 
(.005)  of  all  learnings  within  the  five 
calendar  years  preceding  the  date  of 
payment. 

Since  this  year’s  total  cash  dividend 
is  $1.80,  here  is  how  the  formula 
works:  $1.80  minus  $.70  equals  $1.10. 
Dividing  this  by  20  cents  gives  5.5. 
Multiply  5.5  by  .005  to  obtain  the 
wage  dividend  rate  of  VA  per  cent. 
The  rate  for  1949  was  2 Vi  per  cent. 

To  determine  the  individual’s  wage 
dividend,  his  earnings  during  1946- 
1950  are  multiplied  by  the  1950  wage 
dividend  rate. 


Rochester,  N.Y. 


A  'Record  This  Time 

A  wage  dividend  for  employes  of  the 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  is  one  for  the 
entire  community.  The  added  spending 
power,  whether  it  goes  for  goods,  serv¬ 
ices,  investments,  War  Bonds  or  plain 
bank  deposits,  puts  more  economic  vita¬ 
mins  into  the  blood  stream  of  the  area. 

This  year  the  dividend  announced,  to 
be  distributed  next  March,  is  a  “record.” 
It  comes  on  top  of  many  past  records 
established  by  this  company.  Some  18 
million  dollars  will  be  distributed  to 
45,000  employes  in  the  United  States, 
compared  to  $15,200,000  last  year.  It 
is  an  extraordinary  tribute  to  the  wise 
vision  of  the  company’s  founder,  to  the 
sound  management  and  generous  policies 
that  have  become  familiar  to  the  nation. 

Prosperity  in  this  country,  we  have 
learned,  cannot  be  created  by  govern¬ 
ment  decree  or  by  figrures  on  a  business 
chart.  It  comes  from  the  sort  of  com¬ 
bined  effort  and  the  sharing  of  profits  of 
which  the  Eastman  Company  is  a  prize 
example.  We  would  have  fewer  industrial 
problems  if  all  great  corporation.*!  fol¬ 
lowed  this  example. 


ROCHESTER  TIMES-UNION 
democrat  anb  Chronicle 

Two  of  21  Gannett  Newspapers 
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Rubber  printing  rollers  are 
only  as  good  as  the  eflSciency 
of  the  plant  that  manufactures 
them — the  quality  of  materials 
used — the  degree  of  excellence 
of  workmanship  and  the  pre 
cision  of  equipment. 


Look  for  the  Red  Journals 
that  identify 
Natural  Rubber  Rollers 
Synthetic  Rubber  Rollers 
Vulcanized  Oil  Rollers 
by  Moreland 


The  Moreland  Corporation,  York  and  Fitzwatertown 
Roads,  Willow  Grove,  Pa. 


Moreland  rubber  rollers  are  manufactured 
in  the  most  modem  up-to-date  roller  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  the  United  States,  The  best  ma¬ 
terials  of  the  finest  quality  are  put  into  every  roller; 
expert  workmanship  and  up-to-the-minute  modem  equip¬ 
ment,  plus  the  advantages  of  many  years  of  vast  experience 
in  the  manvifacture  of  printing  rollers  makes  “Moreland” 
the  leading  quality  name  in  mbber  printing  rollers. 

Moreland  rollers  are  made  to  give  the  finest  in  reproduction  and 
many  hours  of  satisfactory  service. 

6k  ncfnaducCCoK  tcAe  ^6Keat  tpUenA — MORELAND  ROLLERS 

THE  MORELAND  CORPORATION 

'THKKU^KCtttKeKA  9^ 

PRINTERS’  ROLLERS 

•pn  NEWSPAPERS,  lEHERPRESS,  OFFSCT,  ROTOCRAVURE 

Moreland  rollers  are  constmcted  to  give  entire  satisfaction  and 
long  service  on  presses  producing  the  finest  quality  reproduction, 
or  on  high  speed  presses  where  “deadlines”  must  be  met. 

OteUn,  itoun.  "?fCoKetciKet  taUeftA  kkcC  KteiKtf  cutMiKta^ea. 


The  Moreland  Corporation  is  owned  and  operated  by,  and  its  products  sold  through  the  following: 

Harrigan  Roller  Co.,  Inc.  Som’l  Bingham’s  Son  Mfg.  Co.  National  Roller  Co. 


Godfrey  Roller  Co. 


Frank  A.  Reppenhagen,  Inc. 


C.  Walker  Jones  Co. 
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the  Hell  Box 


Popular  Misconceptions  That  Are  Deader  Than  Yesterday^ s  Type 


**  Quicksand  Sucks  Its  Victims  Down 

Quicksand  is  only  a  mixture  of  sand  and  water, 
and  will  support  any  object  much  easier  than 
water  will.  Frantic  struggles  increase  the  chances 
of  sinking — but  its  supposed  suction  is  probably 
based  on  the  noise  made  by  pulling  a  person 
out  of  it. 


**A  Rusty  or  Dented  Can  Means  Spoiled  Food” 

Incorrect !  The  canning  process  destroys  all 
spoilage  organisms.  The  hermetic  seal  keeps  out 
air  and  protects  the  contents  from  contamina¬ 
tion.  As  long  as  the  hermetic  seal  is  unbroken, 
the  appearance  of  the  container  has  no  effect 
on  the  contents. 


**  Music  Charms  Animals” 

Trained  observers  report  that  most  animals 
seem  to  dislike  music.  Snakes  just  aren’t  inter¬ 
ested  despite  the  fame  of  the  Indian  Snake 
Charmer.  He  apparently  holds  the  cobra’s  atten¬ 
tion  by  body  movements. 


“Canned  Foods  Must  Be  Cooked” 

Wrong!  This  false  belief  assumes  that  canned 
foods  are  raw  and  therefore  must  be  cooked  as 
long  as  raw  foods.  The  fact  is  that  the  canning 
process  thoroughly  cooks  the  can’s  contents.  To 
be  eaten  they  need  only  be  heated  and  seasoned 
to  taste. 


AS  YOU  KNOW,  misconceptions  like  these 
are  quoted  widely  and  are  accepted  as  fact  .  .  . 
and  it  is  to  the  public’s  interest  that  the  true 
facts  about  canned  foods  be  brought  to  light. 


As  the  country’s  largest  single  maker  of  cans  for 
food  and  other  products,  we  beheve  it  is  also 
important  to  us  that  these  truths  be  brought  to 
your  attention. 


AMERICAN  CAN  CO.  New  York  •  Chicago  •  San  Francisco 
No  Other  container  protects  like  the  can 
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Actor  Boris  Karloff  turns  story  teller  at  The  Neva  York  Times  Boys’  and  Oirls’  Book  Fair, 


appetite~for  good  books 


Nietir  jffttrk 

■  ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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Last  week  thousands  of  youngsters  like  these  jammed  New  York’s  Amer¬ 
ican  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

They  came  to  look  at  books,  to  learn  more  about  books  ...  to  meet  some  of 
the  people  who  make  books,  and  some  of  the  characters  in  books. 

More  than  100,000  children,  their  parents,  teachers  and  librarians  came 
to  the  Museum  for  the  Fourth  Annual  New  York  Times  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Book  Fair,  co-sponsored  by  the  Museum  and  the  Children’s  Book  Council. 
Behind  all  the  fun  of  the  Fair,  however,  there  was  the  serious  purpose  of 
getting  children  to  know  books  better. 

Because,  in  sponsoring  this  biggest  of  all  children’s  book  promotions.  The 
New  York  Times  knows  that  as  these  children  grow  older,  a  close  kinship 
with  and  love  for  books  will  develop  into  a  hunger  for  the  knowledge  and 
satisfaction  that  can  be  gained  only  from  the  printed  word. 
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The  SPOT  NEWS  Paper  of  the  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Fields 


EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


Ad  Says  Children  Need  TV; 
Public  Calls  Admen  Addled 

Ruthrcmfi  and  Ryan  Hong  Heads 
As  Readers  Hit  Campaign  Copy 

By  Lawrence  Farront 


Teuvision  apvertising  got 
vpankfd  this  week  for  exploding 
a  firecracker  under  Mom's  and 
Pop’s  easy  chairs. 

The  firecracker?  It  was  a  Ruth- 
rai^  &  Ryan  ad  which  ran  in  502 
papers  in  358  cities  across  the 
country  on  Monday,  Nov.  13. 

Theme  was  that  inarticulate 
little  boys  and  teary-eyed  little 
girls  can’t  tell  Daddy  how  much 
they  suffer  when  they  don’t  have 
a  television  set  in  the  parlor. 

^  Key  to  all  this  was  an  endorse¬ 

ment  by  Angelo  Patri,  syndicated 
authority  on  child  guidance.  He 
said:  “Youngsters  today  need  tele¬ 
vision  for  their  morale  as  much  as 
they  need  fresh  air  and  sunshine 
for  their  health.  Social  compe¬ 
tence  is  a  big  force  in  any  child’s 
life.  With  it  he  can  battle  trium¬ 
phantly  for  his  place  among  his 
fellows. 

“It  is  practically  impossible  for 
hoys  and  girls  to  ‘hold  their  own’ 
with  friends  and  schoolmates  un¬ 
less  television  is  available  to  them. 
Of  course  there  would  be  no  con¬ 
flict  if  parents  brought  television 
into  the  home.  U  would  eliminate 
a  situation  that  could  cause  great 
embarrassment  to  children.  To 
have  television  is  to  be  ‘cock  o’ 
the  walk.’  Not  to  have  it.  well, 
that  is  unthinkable.” 


Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  sent  Mr.  Pa¬ 
tri  a  check  for  $  1 ,000.  As  a  coldly 
objective  psychologist,  agency 
copywriters  believed,  he  had 
solved  a  problem  bothering  busy 
but  sentimental  parents:  How  to 
do  right  by  the  child  in  today’s 
complex  and  competitive  society. 

But  as  soon  as  Monday,  Nov. 
13,  editions  reached  the  streets, 
protests  began. 

Newspapers  received  phone  calls 
denouncing  the  ad  as  commercial¬ 
ization  of  the  sacred  relationship 
between  parent  and  child.  Fathers, 
mothers,  teachers,  doctors  and  so¬ 
ciologists  identified  themselves  in 
opposition. 

.At  R&R  offices  in  the  Chrysler 
building,  the  switchboard  was 
swamped  with  denunciations  be¬ 
ginning:  ‘‘I  am  a  private  citizen. 
1  don’t  like  .  .  .” 

It’s  the  New  B-O 

Altogether,  the  hubbub  over¬ 
shadowed  all  previous  public  out¬ 
cry  against  bad  taste  'in  ad  copy, 
according  to  George  Huhn,  vice- 
president  of  R&R.  He  recalled  the 
indignation  based  on  the  “B-O” 
theme  in  early  Lifebuoy  soap 
campaigns. 

Then  letters  began  to  flood 
newspaper  offices.  Some  of  them 
were  addressed  to  the  sponsors  of 
the  ad,  American  Television  Deal¬ 


ers  and  Manufacturers.  Letters 
went  to  the  papers,  were  rerouted 
to  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  because  no 
address  had  appeared  in  the  ads. 

In  the  quiet  little  New  England 
town  of  West  Barrington,  R.  L, 
a  citizen  wrote  to  the  Providence 
(R.  1.)  Bulletin:  “I  feel  that  the 
American  Television  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers.  Angelo  Patri  and 
your  advertising  manager  should 
be  condemned  for  stooping  to  an 
appeal  to  feelings  of  shame  and 
envy  in  advertising  television 
equipment.  Some  parents  may  be 
unable  to  afford  television  sets, 
some  may  have  a  sincere  convic¬ 
tion  that  television  is  not  desirable 
in  their  homes.” 

Patri  Column  Dropped 

Reaction  of  the  Providence 
Jourrut!  and  Evening  Bulletin  was 
immediate  and  in  the  paper’s  tra¬ 
dition.  Sevellon  Brown,  editor  and 
publisher,  cancelled  Mr.  Patri’s 
column,  which  had  been  published 
on  women’s  pages  of  the  Bulletin 
for  many  years. 

“The  Journal-Bulletin  will  not 
permit  supposedly  independent  and 
objective  experts  who  appear  in  its 
columns  to  pervert  their  positions 
for  commercial  purposes.  We 
have,  therefore,  permanently  dis¬ 
continued  Angelo  Patri’s  column,” 
it  was  announced  on  the  editorial 
page  on  Thursday,  Nov.  16. 

Mr.  Patri  hastily  announced 
that  he  would  turn  back  his  check 
of  $1,000 — believed  to  be  much 
less  than  what  he  lost  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal-Bulletin  cancellation  as  far  as 
just  one  year’s  returns  are  con¬ 
cerned. 


FTC  Will  Launch 
Probe  of  Ad  Claim 

Washington — Reporting  a  flood 
of  complaints  from  parents,  edu¬ 
cators  and  others,  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  launched 
a  formal  investigation  into  the 
“child  appeal”  ad  placed  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Television  Dealers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

The  advertising  agency  and  22 
manufacturers  of  TV  sets  will  re¬ 
ceive  letters  notifying  them  that 
FTC  is  “considering  certain  recent 
advertising  of  television  sets,  in  or¬ 
der  to  determine  the  truth  or  falsi¬ 
ty  of  statements  and  representa¬ 
tions  appearing  therein.” 


“I  am  never  going  to  advertise 
anything  for  anybody  anymore,” 
Mr.  Patri  said  plaintively. 

President  John  N.  Wheeler  of 
Bell  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
the  Patri  column,  stated  this  week 
that  he  was  thoroughly  against  the 
ad.  (He  classified  it  as  “fear  of 
God”  advertising.^  But  he  pointed 
ourrhat,  while  some  newspapers 
objected  to  the  ad,  they  ran  it. 

Mr.  Patri’s  arrangement  with 
the  advertising  agency  was  a  uni¬ 
lateral  one  and  Bell  would  not 
have  okayed  the  ad  had  it  been 
consulted,  Mr.  Wheeler  continued. 
The  syndicate  head  added  that  Mr. 
Patri  made  a  mistake  in  not  seeing 
the  ad  before  it  was  published. 

South  Looks  Down  Now 
In  Arlington,  Va.,  a  state  with 
a  Cavalier  tradition,  the  response 
was  similar  to  New  England.  The 
weekly  Arlington  Sun  said  editori¬ 
ally,  “It’s  merely  our  opinion,  but 
maybe  others  feel  the  same  way — 
a  new  low  in  advertising  was 
reached  this  week  when  the 
American  Television  Dealers  and 
(Continued  on  page  56) 


Total  Newspaper  Sales  Climb  in 


How  is  television  affecting 
newspaper  circulation? 

For  the  second  year  in  a  row, 
Eorron  &  Publisher  answers  with 
data  which  shows  that  more  news¬ 
papers,  both  daily  and  Sunday, 
are  being  raid  in  TV  areas  than 
were  sold  in  the  previous  year. 

In  the  most  complete  survey  of 
its  kind,  E&P  has  compiled  cir- 
^atioii  figures  (the  Publisher’s 
cement  to  the  Post  Office  giving 
•«  daily  average  sale  in  the  year 
fnding  Sept.  30)  from  438  mom- 
fflg  and  evening  papers  and  97 
*j^ay  papers  published  in  areas 
•nw  there  is  television  reception. 
,  »nie  newspapers  in  the  orig- 
®al  list  of  500  which  were  asked 


to  submit  data  fell  outside  the 
TV  areas.  Virtually  all  of  the 
newspapers  in  the  television  trans¬ 
mitter  cities  are  in  the  final  tabu¬ 
lation;  a  small  number  of  papers, 
mostly  in  the  10,000-and-under 
circulation  class  failed  to  respond. 

The  papers  in  the  tally  account 
for  an  aggregate  sale  of  35,000,- 
000  copies  daily,  out  of  the  na¬ 
tional  total  of  52,000,000;  and 
20,000,000  copies  on  Sunday,  out 
of  a  grand  total  of  46,000,000. 
Some  of  the  average  figures  given 
for  dailies  include  Sunday  sales. 

What  the  tabulation  shows: 

60  morning  dailies  had  7,168,- 
429  aggregate  sales  in  1949  and 


20  morning  dailies  dropped 
from  7,314,223  to  7,232,110. 

Th9  net  GAIN  was  201,301. 

27 1  evening  dailies  increased 
from  13,770,621  aggregate  sales 
in  1949  to  14,212,781  in  1950. 

49  evening  dailies  dropped  from 
3,256,652  to  3,194,074. 

The  net  GAIN  was  379,582. 

14  morning-evening  averages 
aggregated  2,285,951  in  1949  and 
2,333,449  in  1950. 

4  morning-evening  averages  de¬ 
clined  from  1,412.403  to  1,268,- 
173. 

The  net  LOSS  was  86,732. 

For  all  dailies,  the  grand  net 
INCREASE  in  sales  was  494,151. 

87  Sunday  papers  sold  11,894,- 


TV  Areas 

922  copies  in  1949  and  12,815,- 
614  in  1950. 

10  Sunday  papers  declined  from 
8,423,112  to  8,037,317, 

The  net  GAIN  was  534,897. 

Last  year’s  survey,  covering 
only  cities  where  TV  stations  were 
located,  showed  circulation  gains 
in  33  of  42  markets,  in  which 
there  was  an  estimated  1,858,000 
video  receivers. 

There  were  8,000,000  receivers 
in  the  total  TV  area  covered  by 
this  year’s  survey. 

For  the  most  part,  losses  in 
aggregate  sales  resulted  from  con¬ 
solidations,  suspensions,  and  re¬ 
visions  in  some  edition  schedules. 
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7,451,843  in  1950. 
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Paul  Patterson  Retiring, 
Schmick  Heads  Sunpapers 

President  of  AbeU  Co.  31  Years; 

Successor  from  Business  Side  eduonai  policies,  Mr.  Patt< 


B^^MORE-Fifty-one  years  ago  whose  career  has  been  m  the  busi-  p^pe^  in  line  with  his  conviction 

Paul  Chenery  Patterson  returned  ness,  circulation  and  advertising  fhat  the  first  business  of  a  newspa- 

to  school  for  the  ^le  Purpose  of  departments.  ...  per  is  to  find  out  what  has  hap- 

getting  a  }ob.  The  school- he  In  his  ^tter  of  resignation,  dated 

University  of  Chicago-and  he  Oct  16,  Mr.  Patterson  said:  accurately  as  possible, 

jo^ampus  correspondent  for  the  On  Nov  11  next  I  shall  have  ^  vicepresident 

Chwago  Tribune  completed  31  years  as  president  of  the  Associated  Press  in  April 

On  Jan.  31,  Mr.  Patterson  steps  the  A.  S.  Abell  Company.  J930  ^  ^i- 

down  as  president  of  the  A.  S.  One  week  later  I  shall  be  72  j932  He  retired  from  the 

Abell  Company,  publishers  of  the  V^^rs  .  Associated  Press  directorship  last 

three  Sunpapers,  a  post  he  has  held  It  is  obvious  from  this  record 

for  31  years  He  will  continue  on  that  the  time  has  come  when  a  ',922  he  was  elected  president 

the  board  of  directors.  succes^r  should  be  chosen  to  take  j^e  American  Newspaper  Pub- 

_  dH^'es  and  responsibilities  Asociation. 

of  the  president.  Although  in  earlier  years  an 

Came  from  Washington  occasional  golfer,  his  only  partici- 
Patterson  joined  the  Eve-  pant  sport  is  sailing.  His  hobby 
/iiVig  5{/n  in  191 1  as  managing  edi-  — other  than  his  career  in  the 
tor,  having  resigned  a  short  time  newspaper  field — is  travel.  A  world 
before  as  general  manager  of  the  traveler,  he  discovered  flying  in 
Washington  Times.  1935  and  since  has  been  a  pas- 

Two  years  later  he  became  bUsi-  senger  on  innumerable  “first” 
manager  of  the  Sunpapers,  flights, 
still  later  secretary  and  treasurer  His  Success  Formula 

and,  at  41,  president.  He  once  summed  up  his  formula 

Although  in  a  general  adminis-  for  success  in  this  fashion: 
trative  capacity  for  31  of  his  39  “l  think  success  in  the  newspa- 
years  with  the  Sunpapers,  Mr.  Pat-  per  business  depends  largely  on 
terson  was  the  active  director  of  two  things.  First,  you  should 
^be  editorial  and  news  depart-  learn  all  you  can  atout  the  opera- 
ments.  tion  of  every  department  the 

Having  taken  over  the  business  business  —  and  that’s  a  big  fault 
managership  at  a  critical  financial  with  most  young  newspapermen 
period  in  the  Sunpapers’  history,  today,  they  don’t;  and  second,  luck. 
Mr.  Patterson  has  been  largely  You’ve  got  to  get  the  breaks,  and 
credited  with  Mr.  Schmick  for  sub-  be  ready  for  them.” 
sequent  expansion  and  present  day  His  pre-Baltimore  experience  re¬ 
prosperity  of  the  newspapers.  fleets  his  success  formula.  After 
The  latest  in  a  series  of  ex-  leaving  the  Chicago  Tribune 
pansions  will  be  realized  next  “stringer”  berth,  he  joined  the  old 
month  when  a  new  multi-million  Chicago  Journal  as  a  reporter  and 
dollar  building — to  which  he  gave  three  years  later  was  city  editor 
much  of  his  time  since  1945 — ^will  at  24  years  of  age. 
become  “home”  for  the  Sunpapers.  From  the  Journal  he  went  to  the 
Always  the  ME  old  Inter-Ocean  as  night  city  edi- 

Always  a  managing  editor,  Mr.  *9*^  to  the  Examiner  as 

Patterson  took  personal  charge  of  editor. 


Paul  C.  Patterson 


In  1906  he  shifted  to  Washiiq. 


ton  as  White  House  reporter  kr 
the  new  Herald.  After  a  let 
weeks,  he  was  made  city  editor. 
A  year  later  he  went  to  the  Tima 
There,  ia  foB 


as  city  editor, 
years,  he  was  city  editor,  managim 


editor,  general  manager  and  treis. 
iirer. 

It  was  after  this  tour  of  duty 


on  the  Times  that  he  came  to 
Baltimore. 

Mr.  Schmick’s  Career 
Mr.  Schmick  joined  the  Sunpa- 
pers  as  assistant  circulation  maoi-: 
ger  in  1910  and  in  1911  organradi 
and  became  manager  of  the  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  department. 

He  previously  had  entered  newy 
paper  work  in  1 899  with  the  old 
Baltimore  World,  starting  in  tk 
mail  room  and  advancing  to  ad¬ 
vertising  collector, 


circulatn 


William  F.  Schmkk,  Sr. 


NEARING  COMPLETION,  the  new  plant  of  the  Baltimore  8» 
papers  is  five  stories  high  with  a  pressroom  that  is  175  feet  loa^ 
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Editorial  Writers  Face 
Greater  Responsibility 


NCEW  Members  Hear  Symington; 
Elect  Estabrook  Chairman 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Des  Moines,  la.  —  Newspaper  Robert  J.  Blakely,  St.  Louis 
editorial  writers  were  charged  with  (Mo.)  Star-Times,  was  named 
the  responsibility  to  help  awaken  editor  of  the  Masthead,  NCEW 
the  American  people  to  the  serious  publication,  succeeding  Rufus  Ter- 
days  ahead  under  limited  mobiliza-  ral,  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch, 
tion,  at  the  fourth  annual  National  founding  editor,  who  announced 
Conference  of  Editorial  Writers 
here  Nov.  15-18. 

W.  Stuart  Symington,  chairman. 

National  Security  Resources 
Board,  outlined  the  problems  of 
adequate  controls  in  relation  to 
military  demands  on  this  country’s 
economy  in  an  off-the-record  dis¬ 
cussion  with  conference  members. 

Discuss  Farm  Program 

They  also  devoted  one  day  to 
agricultural  economics,  visiting  a 
typical  Iowa  farm  and  discussing 
agricultural  price  supports  with  a 
panel  of  farm  experts.  They  heard 
from  an  Iowa  farm  leader  on  what 
farmers  want  in  the  way  of  a  long- 
range  program. 

Louis  Lyons,  curator,  Nieman 
Foundation,  Harvard  University, 
urged  editorial  writers  to  “shift 
some  gears  on  the  editorial  page” 
to  help  get  this  country  “above 
the  comic  strip  level"  in  under¬ 
standing  problems  of  inflation  and 
controls. 

‘There  is  not  enough  about  alu¬ 
minum,  com  and  copper  on  the 
editorial  pages,”  declared  Mr. 

Lyons  in  suggesting  that  newspa- 
pen  take  a  stronger  position  on 
vital  issues  relating  to  the  rearma¬ 
ment  program. 


his  resignation  at  the  opening  ses¬ 
sion.  (E  &  P,  Nov.  18,  page  10). 

Cleveland  1951  Site 
Cleveland  was  chosen  as  the 
1951  conference  city. 

Howard  Hill,  president,  Iowa 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  outlined 
a  realistic  approach  to  farmer 
thinking  on  agricultural  price  sup¬ 
ports.  He  declared  the  primary 
purpose  of  editorial  writing  is  to 
stimulate  thinking,  rather  than  to 
influence  people  to  agree  with  a 
newspaper’s  position. 

“One  of  your  jobs  is  to  serve 
as  teachers  of  those  who  read  your 
editorials,”  said  Mr.  Hill,  referring 
to  the  lack  of  knowledge  evidenced 
by  many  people  concerning  candi¬ 
dates  and  issues. 

Taking  part  in  the  farm  panel 
discussion  were  Lauren  Soth,  Reg¬ 
ister  and  Tribune  writer;  Dr.  O. 
B.  Jesness,  head  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  Division  of  Agricul¬ 
tural  Economics;  and  Walter  Wil¬ 
cox,  agricultural  economist. 

Urge  Titter  Writing 
Two  arbitrary  dates  had  been 
selected  for  editorial  page  cri¬ 
tiques.  Conference  members 
sought  to  avoid  criticism  of  parti- 


One  day  was  set  aside  for  “shop  content  concentrating  on  tech- 


i 

:s,  i»J 


talk,”  with  the  75  conference  mem 
bers  from  70  newspapers  dividing 
into  nine  discussion  groups  for 
editorial  page  critiques. 

Hosts  to  the  conference  were  the 
Dei  Moines  Register  &  Tribune. 
Luther  Hill,  publisher,  welcomed 
the  conference  to  Des  Moines. 

Eatabrook  New  Chairman 

Robert  H.  Estabrook,  Washing¬ 
ton  (D.  C.)  Post,  was  elected 
chairman  of  NCEW,  succeeding 
John  H.  Cline,  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star. 

Forrest  W.  Seymour,  Register  & 
Tribune,  program  chairman  of  the 
1950  conference,  was  chosen  vice- 
^airman,  succeeding  Mr.  Esta- 
hrook.  John  B.  Mullaney,  Cleve¬ 
land  (O.)  News,  was  elected  sec- 
Wapr;  Maurice  Frink,  Elkhart 
'™-)  Truth,  treasurer.  Elected  to 
™  board  were  Dwight  E.  Sargent, 
Portland  (Me.)  Press  Herald;  Er- 
ne«  H.  Linford,  Salt  Lake  (Utah) 
Tribune;  W.  T.  Polk,  Greensboro 


niques  of  editorial  expression,  with 
less  emphasis  than  in  previous 


years  on  typographical  appearance. 
Partisan  policy,  however,  bobbed 
up  in  many  of  the  discussion 
groups. 

Editorial  writers  are  still  guilty 
of  over-writing,  according  to  criti¬ 
cism  offered  in  critique  groups. 
The  tendency  to  “draw  out  the 
last  drop  of  juice”  was  noted 
among  large  and  small  papers  rep¬ 
resented.  Shorter  editorials,  it  was 
agreed,  would  be  more  forceful. 

Writing  style  also  was  discussed, 
with  the  Flesch  formula  debated. 
Good  “picture  language”  was  ad¬ 
vocated  along  with  tight  writing. 
Importance  of  good  leads  and 
closing  “cracker”  sentences  was 
stressed.  More  frequent  good  leads 
were  noted  than  strong  endings. 
Several  writers  vowed  to  work 
harder  on  “cracker”  lines. 

Need  for  Better  Shorts 
It  was  suggested  that  editorial 
writers  submit  their  editorials  to 
copyreaders  for  pruning.  Such  pro¬ 
cedure  might  help  trim  out  some 
of  the  loosely-written  and  padded 
copy,  it  was  argued. 

One  group  urged  better  writing 
of  editorial  paragraphs,  contend¬ 
ing  not  enough  time  is  being  spent 
in  writing  such  shorts.  More  time 
should  be  devoted  to  “tooling 
down”  paragraph  shorts,  now 
often  looked  upon  as  mere  fillers. 

Television  was  hailed  as  a 
blessing  in  disguise  by  several  edi¬ 
torial  men  who  reported  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  interest  in  televised  news  pro¬ 
grams,  including  United  Nations’ 
sessions,  has  caused  TV  set  own¬ 
ers  to  turn  to  editorial  pages  for 
background  information. 

Present  Opposing  Views 
Representatives  of  one-paper 
cities  were  questioned  as  to  what 
their  newspapers  were  doing  to 
give  readers  an  opposing  point 
of  view.  One  answer  was  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Tribune,  which  six  times  a  week 
presents  a  roundup  of  conflicting 
opinions  on  major  issues.  These 


EDITORIAL  CONFERENCE  LEADERS  at  Des  Moines  meeting  of 
Nationai  Conference  of  Editorial  Writers,  ieft  to  ri^:  Forrest  Scy* 
mour,  Des  Moines  Register  &  Tribnne,  vicechairman;  Robert  H.  EMh 


i  / '"J  3nd  Mr.  Cline,  re-  brook,  Washington  Post,  chairman;  and  H.  Cline,  Washington 

hmig  chairman.  Star,  retiring  chairman. 
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Daily  Takes  Over 
Bank  for  Plant 

Pulaski,  Va.  —  The  Southwest 
Times,  daily,  has  spread  out  into 
the  entire  bottom  floor  of  the 
two-story  Pulaski  Trust  Co.  build¬ 
ing.  Tlie  newspaper  formerly 
shared  the  building  with  the  trust 
company. 

Howard  R.  Imboden,  editor  and 
general  manager  of  the  Times, 
bought  the  property  for  $50,000 
as  an  investment  and  the  perma¬ 
nent  home  of  the  Times  which 
for  a  number  of  years  was  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  basement  of  the  old 
Christ  Episcopal  church  parish 
house.  It  moved  to  its  present  lo¬ 
cation  in  1937. 

roundups  include  state  editors  in 
the  Upper  Midwest,  radio  com¬ 
mentators,  columnists  whose  writ¬ 
ings  do  not  regularly  appear  in 
the  Tribune,  the  nation’s  editors 
and  the  foreign  press. 

A  non-metropolitan  group  criti¬ 
cized  adversely  the  purely  par¬ 
tisan  type  of  editorials,  undocu¬ 
mented  by  facts  and  data.  A 
mere  expression  of  a  partisan  at¬ 
titude  or  viewpoint,  with  no  sup¬ 
porting  evidence,  was  considered 
as  likely  to  be  either  disregarded, 
or  to  encourage  resentment  on  the 
part  of  readers,  thus  having  the 
opposite  effect  on  reader  behavior 
than  was  intended. 

This  group  was  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  platform,  or  edi¬ 
torial  avowal,  “Where  We  Stand,” 
written  by  Maurice  Frink  of  the 
Elkhart  Truth.  The  editorial 
closed  with  the  assertion: 

“We  conceive  our  duty  as  a 
newspaper  to  be,  first;  that  of  re¬ 
porting,  as  fully,  as  factually  and 
as  accurately  as  we  can,  the  story 
of  what  goes  on  in  the  world  to¬ 
day  .  .  .  then  illuminating  these 
reports  if  we  can,  interpreting 
them  when  we  can,  at  the  same 
time  reporting,  so  far  as  possible, 
all  shades  of  opinion  on  impor¬ 
tant  matters  and  expressing  our 
own  opinions  as  we  go — not  be¬ 
cause  we  think  those  opinions  are 
the  only  right  ones,  but  because 
we  think  a  newspaper’s  readers 
are  entitled  to  know  where  it 
stands.  .  .  .  We  invite  expressions 
of  opinion  by  our  readers.  .  .  .” 

Hit  Emotional  Tactics 

Criticism  of  “emotional  tactics” 
in  writing  editorials,  resulting  in 
statements  that  can’t  be  justified, 
was  voiced  in  one  group.  Bad  use 
of  statistics  was  also  cited.  Some 
papers  were  accused  of  too  much 
news  background  and  too  much 
rehashing  in  their  local  editorials. 
One  publisher  was  quoted  as  urg¬ 
ing  more  “praise”  editorials  a^ 
fewer  of  the  “hatchet”  variety. 

Need  for  greater  research  was 
also  cited  to  provide  facts  that  go 
beyond  the  news.  “Too  many 
editorial  writers  rewrite  the  news 
and  color  it  with  a  little  opinion,” 
one  editorialist  declared.  He  sug- 
(Continued  on  page  57) 
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Managing  Editors  Reject 
Charge  of  AP  News  Bias 


Full  Discussion  Given  Hazen  Claim, 
Found  'Unsupported,  Unjustified' 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Atlanta — Members  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association  at  the  final  session  of 
its  convention  here  Nov.  18  una¬ 
nimously  rejected  charges  of  bias 
against  the  AP  as  “wholly  unsup¬ 
ported  and  unjustified.” 

The  convention  adopted  as  its 
own  a  resolution  which  had  been 
passed  the  night  before  by  its 
board  of  directors  which  said: 

“Charges  have  been  made  by 
Charles  A.  Hazen.  of  the  Shreve¬ 
port  (La.)  Times,  that  certain  AP 
news  dispatches  reflected  left-wing 
bias  on  the  part  of  staff  members. 

Concur  in  Report 

“The  citations  presented  to  sup¬ 
port  these  charges  have  been  ex¬ 
amined  both  by  the  domestic  news 
committee  and  directors  of  the 
APMEA.  The  subject  was  dis¬ 
cussed  for  more  than  an  hour. 

“The  directors  concur  unani¬ 
mously  in  the  decision  of  the 
APME  domestic  news  study  com¬ 
mittee  which  rejected  the  charges 
as  wholly  unsupported  and  unjusti¬ 
fied. 

“We  have  confidence  that  the 
AP  serves  no  party,  politician  or 
ideology.  It  strives  always  to  be 
objective,  impartial  and  factual;  it 
succeeds  in  this  endeavor  so  con¬ 
sistently  that  this  board  wishes  to 
convey  to  the  staff  and  manage¬ 
ment  its  congratulations.” 

Elected  to  the  APMEA  board 
for  three-year  terms  by  the  mem¬ 
bership  were;  Norman  Isaacs,  St. 
Louis  Star-Times;  V.  M.  Newton, 
Jr.,  Tampa  Tribune;  William  Stev¬ 
en,  Minneapolis  Tribune  &  Star; 
W.  R.  Walton,  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une;  E.  T.  Stone,  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer;  Frank  Eyerly,  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune;  and 
R.  M.  Hitt,  Charleston  (S.  C.) 
Post.  Tom  K.  Showalter,  Craw- 
fordsville  (Ind.)  Journal  &  Re¬ 
view,  was  elected  to  the  board  to 
represent  small  dailies.  He  defeat¬ 
ed  R.  L.  Spangler,  Redwood  City 
(Calif.)  Tribune,  by  only  one 
vote. 


The  board  of  directors  elected 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  News¬ 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  as  presi¬ 
dent  to  succeed  Lee  Hills,  Miami 
Herald.  Norman  Isaacs  was  elected 
vicepresident.  Wallace  Lomoe, 
Milwaukee  Journal,  was  named 
secretary,  and  Walter  Lister.  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  was  named  treas¬ 
urer. 

Mr.  Blanchard  announced  that 
Herbert  F.  Corn,  Washington 
Star,  would  be  chairman  of  the 
Continuing  Study  Committees  for 
1951,  assisted  by  James  Pope, 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  as  vice- 
chairman. 

The  board  announced  the  1951 
convention  will  take  place  in  San 
Francisco,  probably  in  October. 

Maj.  Robert  McLean,  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  and 
president  of  the  Associated  Press, 
paid  a  surprise  visit  to  the  con¬ 
vention  Friday.  He  flew  down  and 
back  to  his  office  in  one  day  and 
paid  tribute  to  the  managing  edi¬ 
tors’  association  and  the  work  it 
is  doing.  He  said  he  would  always 
try  to  visit  its  conventions  “when 
they  are  within  range.” 

‘Fine  Body  of  Men’ 

He  said  that  on  his  travels  he 
had  found  ‘the  AP  staff  about  as 
fine  a  body  of  men  as  you  will 
find  anywhere.  They  are  the  type 
of  men  who  instill  the  confidence 
we  all  have  in  the  AP  report.” 

W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  Atlanta  Jour¬ 
nal,  chairman  of  the  convention 
committee,  and  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick, 
were  given  a  set  of  leather  lug¬ 
gage  by  the  association  at  its  clos¬ 
ing  banquet. 

At  the  closing  session  Saturday 
morning,  David  Patten,  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin,  as 
head  of  the  domestic  news  com¬ 
mittee  assumed  the  responsibility 
for  having  named  Mr.  Hazen  to 
the  committee,  agreed  that  Mr, 
Hazen  had  a  perfect  right  to  do 
what  he  did,  but  questioned  his 
move  in  turning  the  charges  over 
to  Westbrook  Pegler  and  saying 


that  he  would  have  only  seven 
minutes  to  discuss  his  charges.  Mr. 
Patten  said  he  had  been  allowed 
15  minutes  by  previous  agreement. 

Denies  Giving  Pegler  Data 

Mr.  Hazen  took  the  floor  to 
state  that  he  did  not  send  a  copy 
of  his  charges  to  Pegler  and  he 
did  not  know  how  he  got  it.  He 
admitted  that  Mr.  Pegler  bad 
phoned  him  and  said  he  believed 
he  did  tell  him  he  would  have 
only  seven  minutes  and  that  he 
must  have  misunderstood  Mr.  Pat¬ 
ten  in  the  confusion.  Mr.  Hazen 
said  he  had  made  his  report  in 
July  and  that  he  would  have  “been 
stopped  cold”  at  any  time  if  a 
committee  had  been  named  to 
study  his  charges.  He  thought 
there  was  an  effort  to  stave  off 
discussion  of  it. 

Lee  Hills,  out-going  president 
of  APME,  said  there  was  no  ef¬ 
fort  to  avoid  the  discussion. 
Mr.  Hazen  had  offered  to  re¬ 
sign  from  the  committee  but  was 
encouraged  to  go  on  with  this  in¬ 
vestigation,  Mr.  Hills  said.  He  re¬ 
ported  that  by  his  watch  Mr. 
Hazen  had  14Vi  minutes  to  make 
his  charges,  V.  M.  Newton,  Jr., 
Tampa  Tribune,  had  9V4  minutes 
to  reply  for  the  committee,  Mr. 
Hazen  had  a  brief  rebuttal  period 
and  the  subject  was  discussed  for 
45  minutes  at  a  later  sessions  not 
to  mention  the  concluding  period. 

Charges  Found  Unwarranted 

After  the  board’s  resolution  was 
read  to  the  convention,  Robert 
Early,  Indianapolis  Star,  thought 
it  was  a  shocking  thing  that  the 
board  of  directors  would  take  it 
upon  itself  “to  sidetrack  this  issue 
without  submitting  it  to  the  mem¬ 
bership.”  He  said  a  dangerous 
charge  of  propaganda  had  been 
made  and  although  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  AP  is  left-wing  he 
thought  some  staff  members  down 
the  line  had  been  permitted  to 
write  biased  stories.  He  offered  a 
motion  to  set  up  a, committee  to 
investigate  Mr.  Hazen’s  charges. 

James  Pope,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal,  outgoing  secretary  of  the 
association,  stated  the  reason  the 
board  had  passed  the  resolution 
was  because  both  it  and  the  study 
committee  had  studied  the  charges 


THE  SPEAKERS 
Charles  Hazen,  Shreveport 
Times;  Roger  Connolly,  Nip 
Haven  (Conn.)  Register;  Cart  F, 
White,  ^nta  Monica  (Calif.)  bn 
ning  Outlook;  E.  T.  Stone,  Sertll 
(Wash.)  Post-Intelligencer;  A.  H 
Learned  Geneva  (N.  Y.)  Tiain 
L.  R.  Blanchard,  Gannett  Nc^ 
papers;  Laurraine  Gorean,  Liii|k 
ette  (La.)  Daily  Advert!^ 
MacLean  Patterson,  BaMaw 
(Md.)  Sun. 

thoroughly  and  found  them  in- 
warranted. 

Mr.  Early’s  motion  did  not  han 
a  second  until  he  amended  it  it 
have  the  proposed  committei 
make  an  independent  study  of  ih 
own  and  not  just  investigate  the 
Hazen  charges.  Louis  Harris 
Augusta  Chronicle,  provided  the 
second  with  the  statement  that  he 
“doesn’t  necessarily  agree  with  Mt 
Hazen  or  with  Mr.  Early’s  con 
demnation  of  the  board.  But  I  di 
think  it  is  a  healthy  thing  to  |i 
further  into  this  whole  questkn,* 

Vincent  Jones,  Gannett  Newi- 
papers,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  declani 
the  matter  had  been  studied  by  the 
committee,  the  APME  board  and 
had  also  been  passed  on  to  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Associi^ 
ed  Press.  He  deplored  the  proposil 
as  indicating  the  members  of  tte 
association  believe  something  ■ 
wrong  with  AP. 

Norman  Isaacs,  St.  Louis  Si(t‘ 
Times,  cited  previously  made 
charges  against  AP  by  WilliiB 
Evjue,  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital  Times,  to 
the  effect  that  AP  is  guilty  of 
right-wing  bias.  Mr.  Isaacs  said 
these  two  accusations  arc  prorf 
that  AP  is  doing  its  job.  He  said 
a  committee  such  as  Mr.  Ear^ 
suggested  would  put  an  “FBI  maa 
looking  over  the  shoulder  of  eveff 
AP  writer  and  would  be  the  brt 
advertisement  for  the  cominercki 
news  agencies. 

Without  Dissenting  Voice 
Russell  Wiggins.  WashingM 
Post,  pointed  out  that  one  of  w 


greatest  dangers  of  communism 
that  it  “sows  the  seeds  of  douK 
mistrust  and  suspicion  amort 
honest  people  working  in  a  c(» 
mon  cause.”  He  called  for  actw 
in  recognition  of  the  “integrity  • 
this  great  body  of  men.” 

Mr.  Harris  then  withdrew  !• 
second  to  the  motion  and  the  * 
sue  died  for  lack  of  a  second. 
mediately  thereafter,  Lloyd  Eel* 
ly,  Newark  (N.  J.)  News,  m^ 
that  the  resolution  of  the  boH* 
{Continued  on  page  62) 
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BIG  AND  LITTLE  talk  among 
(I.  to  r.)  Robert  Shand,  N.  Y. 
News;  J.  L.  Morrison,  Green¬ 
ville  (Pa.)  Record  Argus,  and 
J.  F.  Weadock,  Tucson  (Ariz.) 
Star. 


QUESTIONNAIRE  makes  pa¬ 
per  work  for  Edwin  B.  Green, 
left,  of  Iowa  City  Press  Citizen, 
aad  Clifford  J.  Nuhn,  Pough¬ 
keepsie  (N.  Y.)  New  Yorker. 


HOLD  IT!  And  the  camera  catches  AP  President  Robert 
McLean  in  an  animated  chat  with  General  Omar  Bradley. 


TAKING  IT  EASY,  Kent  Cooper,  APs  executive  director,  en¬ 
joys  conversation  with  W.  F.  Caldwell,  left,  AP  chief  in  At¬ 
lanta,  and  Lee  Rogers,  right,  of  the  Atlanta  Constitution. 


CHAIRMAN  of  Continuing 
Study  for  next  year  is  Herbert 
F.  Com,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star. 


WHATS  THE  NEWS?  That  was  the  concern  of  APMEA 
members,  so  they  had  an  AP  teletype  handy.  Looking  it  over 
are  (I.  to  r.)  William  P.  Steven,  Minneapolis  Tribune;  Ben 
Reese,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  and  Fred  Gaertner,  Jr., 
Detroit  News. 


KEEPING  UP  with  the  news 
from  home,  E.  L.  Ingvalson,  of 
Rapid  City  (N.  D.)  Journal, 
picks  his  paper  from  stack  of 
hometown  dailies  flown  to  the 
convention. 


San  Francisco  will  be  the 
dateline  for  the  1951 
convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Managing 
Editors’  Association. 


Pittsburgh  Dailies  Bounce  Back  to  Normal 


By  Edwin  F.  Brennan 


Pittsburgh  —  In  a  remarkable 
display  of  resiliency,  the  three 
Pittsburgh  daily  newspapers 
bounced  back  into  production  last 
weekend  after  a  47-day  shutdown 
due  to  a  strike  of  mailers. 

The  strike,  and  the  subsequent 
demands  of  non-striking  unions, 
ended  at  6:25  a.m.  Nov.  17,  (E&P, 
Nov.  18,  page  9)  and  slightly  more 
than  12  hours  later  the  first  “bull¬ 
dog”  copies  of  a  48-page  Post- 
Gazette  were  on  the  street. 

The  afternoon  papers,  the  Press 
and  Sun-Telegraph,  were  unable 
to  publish  that  day  but  aimed  for 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  The  Sunday 
issues  of  both  papers,  except  for 
already  printed  magazines  and 
comics,  were  of  normal,  if  not  big¬ 
ger  size,  and  it  would  take  a  prac¬ 
ticed  eye  to  determine  that  they 
had  been  assembled  in  less  than 
two  days. 

Left  to  Arbitration 

The  end  of  the  strike  left  a  com¬ 
plicated  arbitration  procedure  still 
in  the  picture.  Twelve  non-striking 
unions  are  seeking  settlement  of 
their  claims  for  furlough  pay. 

Two  of  the  arbitrations,  those 
with  the  pressmen  and  paperhand- 
lers,  will  be  on  an  international 
basis,  probably  in  Chicago.  Local 
No.  7  of  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  will  arbitrate  on 
a  local  basis  but  independent  of 
the  arbitration  proceedings  for 
nine  other  unions. 

The  arbitrations  are  being  paid 
for  on  a  joint  basis  and  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  the  arbitrators  is  to  be 
completed  on  or  before  Dec.  1. 

The  strike  of  the  Mailers,  AFL, 
and  the  Teamsters  Local  211,  end¬ 
ed  on  Nov.  14  but  no  publication 
date  could  be  set  at  the  time  pend¬ 
ing  the  outcome  of  talks  with  non¬ 
striking  unions. 

In  a  matter  of  minutes  after  the 
agreements  were  signed,  the  three 
newspapers  began  rounding  up 
their  staffs  to  start  production  on 
the  way. 

More  Copies  Than  Usual 

Lead  pots  had  been  started  up 
the  day  previously  and  the  make¬ 
shift  paper  covers  which  had  been 
put  on  composing  machines  were 
torn  off. 

One  of  the  major  factors  which 
permitted  the  papers  to  kick  off 
to  an  early  start  was  the  fact  that 
many  department  stores  had  their 
ads  made  up  at  job  shops  and  mats 
run  off  in  anticipation  that  the 
strike  would  end.  If  the  strike  had 
not  ended,  these  mats  were  to 
have  been  used  in  their  advertising 
circulars. 

The  Post-Gazette  had  a  press 
run  of  375,000,  about  20%  more 
than  normal,  but  it  might  have 
been  more  had  not  one  press  bro¬ 
ken  down  at  a  crucial  time. 

Both  the  Sun-Telegraph  and  the 
Press  reported  they  put  out  about 
20%  more  copies  than  usual  on 
the  Saturday. 

The  press  had  run  off  about  one- 


half  of  their  comics  for  Oct.  8. 
They  printed  the  other  half  after 
the  strike  ended  but  a  tremendous 
‘stuffing”  job  was  involved.  The 
Press  included  two  This  Week 
magazines  and  the  Oct.  8  roto 
magazine  and  the  Oct.  8  comics 
in  the  Sunday  edition.  Next  Sun¬ 
day  two  This  Week  magazines  and 
two  rotos  will  be  included. 

The  Sun-Telegraph,  which  put 
in  an  unused  American  Weekly, 
two  Pictorial  Reviews  and  two 
Pucks  in  their  Sunday  edition,  had 
mailers  working  nearly  24  hours 
straight  to  get  the  papers  assem¬ 
bled. 

The  end  of  the  strike  also 


marked  the  end  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Daily  Reporter,  the  interim  news¬ 
paper  printed  and  edited  by  12 
of  the  newspaper  trade  unions. 

It  was  also  with  a  sigh  of  relief 
that  scores  of  newspapermen 
closed  their  careers  in  a  variety 
of  jobs,  ranging  from  political 
speech-writing  to  laboring  in  a 
foundry. 

About  a  dozen  newspapermen 
were  placed  temporarily  with  other 
newspapers  by  the  Scripps-Howard 
organization  and  the  Post-Gazette 
sent  nine  to  the  Toledo  Blade, 
also  a  Block  newspaper.  One  pub¬ 
lic  relations  firm,  Ketchum,  Inc., 
placed  22  reporters  in  temporary 
jobs  with  industry. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothered 
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How  Economic.  Forces 


Threaten  Free  Press 


Pittsburgh — In  the  first  edition 
of  the  Post-Gazette  after  a  47- 
day  shutdown.  Associate  Editor 
Frank  Hawkins  gave  readers  a 
background  article  in  which  he 
told  how  economic  forces  threaten 
a  free  press. 

He  wrote  in  part: 

“It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  concessions  made  to  the  strik¬ 
ing  unions  will  ultimately  be  ob¬ 
tained.  in  varying  degrees,  by 
members  of  the  other  unions. 

“Thus  the  already  terrific  costs 
of  publishing  Pittsburgh’s  daily 
newspapers  will  continue  to  mount. 
And  the  local  situation  simply  re¬ 
flects  a  condition  that  exists 
throughout  the  newspaper  industry. 
Naturally,  there  is  a  national  con¬ 
cern  as  to  how  much  more  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure  the  industry  can 
stand  and  survive  as  a  free  press. 

Great  Changes  in  40  Years 
Economic  pressures  have  worked 
great  changes  upon  the  newspaper 
industry  in  the  last  40  years.  The 
most  significant  change  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  alarming  trend 
toward  monopoly.  Newspaper  sus¬ 
pensions  and  mergers  are  the  or¬ 
der  of  the  day  of  the  $6,000-a- 
year  mailer  and  truck  driver. 


“The  newspaper  business,  like 
the  building  industry,  is  subjected 
to  the  most  appalling  and  irrespon¬ 
sible  feather-bedding  practices. 
Because  it  has  become  big  busi¬ 
ness,  it  is  considered  fair  game  by 
labor  unions.  Costs  have  reached 
such  astronomical  proportions  that 
a  newcomer  is  seldom  able  to 
meet  competition  long  enough  to 
get  a  toehold.  As  a  result,  the 
most  successful  operators  get  big¬ 
ger  and  lesser  lights  go  out. 

“Well,  readers  may  say,  that’s 
tough  on  you  newspaper  boys  but 
why  weep  on  our  shoulders?  What 
does  it  mean  to  us? 

“It  means  plenty  to  every  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  The  impli¬ 
cations  of  the  monopoly  trend  in 


the  newspaper  business  are  alarm¬ 
ingly  clear. 

“The  press  is  the  only  private 
commercial  enterprise  that  enjoys 
a  constitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom. 

“It  was  intended  that  a  free  press 
should  circulate  among  all  the  peo¬ 
ple  (in  order  to  do  so  it  would 
have  to  be  cheap)  and  that  there 
should  be  a  great  many  different 
publications  so  that  the  people 
would  have  ready  access  to  con¬ 
flicting  points  of  view.  Govern¬ 
ment  was  expressly  forbidden  from 
denying  the  press  that  freedom — 
the  right  to  publish — which  can  be 
denied,  willy  nilly,  by  private  pres¬ 
sure  groups. 

A  Seeming  Paradox 

“Now  that  is  not  to  say  that  the 
newspaper  business  shouldn’t  be 
subject  to  the  economic  hazards 
of  any  other  business.  But  there 
has  developed  a  seeming  paradox 
in  which  the  only  business  with  a 
constitutional  guarantee  of  free¬ 
dom  is  in  danger  of  losing  it 
through  economic  strangulation. 

“The  point  is  that  economic 
pressures  in  the  industry,  resulting 
largely  from  union  demands,  have 
established  a  monopoly  trend 
wholly  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
the  founding  fathers.  Every  time 
a  newspaper  suspends  publication, 
one  more  voice  is  silenced  and 
there  is  less  press  to  be  free. 

“In  the  newspaper  business,  as 
in  steel  or  any  other  business, 
monopolies  invite  government  in¬ 
tervention.  And  once  government 
begins  to  interfere  with  newspa¬ 
pers,  a  free  press  is  doomed  and 
the  American  way  of  life  has  lost 
its  single  greatest  safeguard. 

“We  are,  in  the  final  analysis, 
up  against  a  question  as  to  how 
far  economic  excesses,  not  only 
in  the  newspaper  industry  but 
throughout  our  business  life,  can 
be  carried  without  destroying  the 
American  system. 


the  reading  public  was  how  thn 
would  pick  up  the  continuity 
the  comics.  This  was  taken  care  of 
when  each  paper  printed  a  synop. 
sis  of  what  had  happened  to^ 
strip  characters  during  the  strikt 

The  newspaper  presses 
slowed  down  somewhat  because 
some  of  the  paper  had  become 
dried  out  during  the  strike  and  it 
showed  a  tendency  to  break 
quently. 

Contact  with  Carriers  Pays 

The  circulation  managers  of  aO  ' 
three  dailies  were  amazed  and 
pleased  the  way  deliveries  wen 
made  the  first  day  after  the  end 
of  the  strike. 

Only  28  complaints — about  half 
as  many  as  usual  for  a  Saturday- 
came  into  the  Post-Gazette  and 
Circulation  Manager  Barney  Cam¬ 
eron  thinks  he  knows  the  reasog 
for  it. 

“We  let  the  4,000  carriers  and 
salesboys  know  that  we  were 
thinking  about  them  during  the 
strike  and  they  responded  with  ex¬ 
cellent  deliveries  the  first  day", 
Mr.  Cameron  explained. 

Each  week  during  the  strike, 
the  Post-Gazette  circulation  d^ 
partment  kept  in  contact  wkh  the  ^ 
carriers  through  letters  and  events.  I 

The  letters  encouraged  the  car-  ' 
riers  to  clean-up  their  collections 
and  to  keep  up  their  route  books. 

One  week  after  the  strike  stait-  , 
ed,  the  Post-Gazette  carriers  were 
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town  theater.  Then  each  week  [ 
after  that  they  were  given  admis¬ 
sion  to  football  games.  I 

Carriers  too  far  out  to  attend  | 
the  sporting  events  were  sent  a 
“lucky  penny”  orse  week,  a  mini-  i 
ature  Bible  another  week,  and  free  * 
movies  were  arranged  at  suburban 
theaters. 

250  Boys  See  Grid  Game 
Louis  Mohs,  circulation  director 
at  the  Sun-Telegraph,  reported  the 
Hearst  paper  followed  a  similar 
program,  including  a  theater  party 
and  a  football  game.  Also  250 
carriers  were  sent  to  the  Pitt- 
Notre  Dame  game  in  South  Bend. 

“If  I  had  to  do  it  over  again,  ^ 
I’d  do  more  carrier  promotion’ 
Mr.  Mohs  reported.  . 

Walter  Rauck,  Press  circulatka 
manager,  said  that  while  no  car-  | 
rier  promotion  was  carried  out  * 
during  the  strike,  that:  “I  was 
amazed  that  there  was  so  little 
friction  the  first  day.”  The  Press 
called  in  all  its  circulation  men 
and  briefed  them  immediately  after  ^ 
the  strike  ended. 

A  fire  in  the  Bell  Telephone 
building  added  insult  to  injury 
to  the  news-hungry  public  the  day 
before  the  newspaper  strike  ended. 

The  fire  really  made  the  new 
“blackout”  complete  when  d 
knocked  out  the  teletype  lines  to 
district  radio  stations  and  newv 
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The  first  big  local  story  ate 
the  strike’s  end  was  a  strike  by  500 
deliverymen.  • 
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Skeleton  Staff  Kept 
Things  Rattling  Along 

By  Joe  Williams 

Pittsburgh  Press  Promotion 


FOR  1MMEDATE  RELEASE  is  the  stack  of  mail  which  confronted 
Priscilla  Hendry  in  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  society  department 
when  the  newspapers  resumed  publication  last  week-end. 


PnrsBURCH  —  There  wasn’t  a 
deck  cut  nor  a  card  dealt  by  the 
skeleton  crew  that  worked  inside 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  plant  during 
the  seven-week  strike  that  sus¬ 
pended  Pittsburgh’s  three  daily 
newspapers. 

There  was  plenty  of  work  to 
be  done  every  day  of  the  strike. 
Because  there  were  no  deadlines 
to  meet  there  wasn’t  a  great  deal 
of  hurrying  on  anyone’s  part,  but 
every  skeleton  staffer  kept  busy. 

Consequently,  when  the  long 
strike  came  to  an  end  and  full 
crews  got  back  to  the  job  of 
getting  out  newspapers  once  more, 
those  full  crews  found  everything 
in  order  just  as  though  nothing 
had  happened. 

70,000  Coupons  Graded 

But  what  does  a  skeleton  staff 
on  a  newspaper  have  to  do  when 
a  strike  of  such  duration  is  in 
progress? 

Well,  just  to  begin  with,  it  can’t 
be  overlmked  that  when  the  strike 
started  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  70,000  football  contest  coupons 
to  be  graded.  That  contest  ended 
on  Saturday;  the  strike  started  on 
Monday.  On  the  Press  everyone 
from  Charlie  Pierson,  the  manag¬ 
ing  editor,  down  to  Joe  “Slim” 
Robinson,  the  clean-up  guy,  got 
a  batch  of  the  coupons  to  grade. 
It  took  the  skeleton  staff  almost 
10  days  to  do  the  job,  but  they 
finally  finished  it  and  then  filed  all 
entries — winners  and  losers — in  al¬ 
phabetical  order. 

And,  not  knowing  just  when 
the  strike  might  end,  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  arrange  and  prepare  for 
each  continuing  week  of  the  foot¬ 
ball  contest.  These  contests  were 
set  up  and  with  the  passing  of 
each  Saturday  they  were  tossed 


Editor 

At  the  same  time  copies  of  all 
these  items  were  given  to  Kermit 
McFarland  —  now  called  Golden 
Throat — for  his  nightly  radio 
newscast  sponsored  by  the  Press 
over  KQV.  These  newscasts  often 
scored  ‘beats”  on  all  wire  services 
as  well  as  the  seven  radio  stations 
in  the  city,  most  of  which  had 
hired  seasoned  reporters  from  the 
idle  dailies  to  augment  their  staffs. 

Mr.  Troan  also  answered  “home 
front”  letters  pertaining  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  the  draft  and  other 
service  problems.  These  ordi¬ 
narily  are  answered  in  the  “Home 
Front”  columns  of  the  Press. 

Others  on  the  skeleton  staff  al¬ 
so  wrapped  the  linecast  machines 
and  typewriters  with  heavy  paper 
to  seal  out  dust  after  the  first  10 
days  of  the  strike.  When  this 
happened  one  staffer  cracked: 
“Next  week  we’ll  get  Ramie  cloth 
and  wrap  the  people.” 

One  of  the  ironic  things  of  the 
strike  was  a  speaking  engagement 
by  the  Promotion  Editor  before 
the  Irwin,  Pa.  Women’s  Club. 
His  subject  was  “How  We  Get 
Out  a  Metropolitan  Newspaper.” 
And  for  40  days  the  Press  had 
not  published. 

Thousands  of  Calls 

The  assassination  attempt  on 
President  Harry  Truman  and  the 
big  off-year  election  gave  Editor 
Wally  Forster  cause  to  answer 
the  question  of  what  an  editor 
thinks  when  he  can’t  get  spot  news 
to  his  readers. 

“It’s  just  like  a  toothless  man 
sitting  down  before  a  big  juicy 
steak,”  said  Mr.  Forster. 

However,  thousands  of  calls 
that  passed  through  the  Press  tele¬ 
phone  switchboard  from  callers 
anxious  about  news  on  the  Presi- 


The  Press  continued  receiving 
full  bags  of  mail  for  its  promo¬ 
tion  department  right  up  to  the 
end  of  the  strike.  Two  full  bags 
of  mail  from  readers  asking  for 
Josephine  Lowman  “Nine  Day 
Diet”  booklets  were  received  by 
the  Press  even  after  the  strike  was 
in  its  sixth  week.  The  promotion 
department  skeleton  crew  got  out 
the  leaflets  to  the  anxious  obese. 

Recipes  Pronto 

There  were  hundreds  of  re¬ 
quests  for  Josephine  Gibson  cook¬ 
ing  booklets  received  throughout 
the  strike.  These  requests  also 
were  answered  and  the  housewives 
who  wanted  their  recipes  got  them 
pronto. 

The  Press,  too,  already  had 
started  promotion  of  a  Spelling 
Bee  for  its  Allegheny  County 
school  children.  Without  publica¬ 
tion  and  by  letter  writing  and 
phone  calling  alone  more  than 
100  schools  had  entered  the  spell¬ 
ing  bee  before  the  strike  had  come 
to  a  close. 

There  was  the  usual  “coffee 
club”  for  the  skeleton  staffers. 
Engraving  Department  Chief 
Johnny  Charlton  was  the  coffee 
maker  and  he  reported  that  the 
skeleton  crew  consumed  34 
pounds  of  coffee,  18  pounds  of 
sugar  and  20  cans  of  condensed 
milk  during  the  strike.  Charlton 
confided  that  he  didn’t  use  any 
etching  powder  in  the  brew. 

The  wire  desk  skeleton  crew  of 


U.  S.  Rubber  Ads 
In  Pittsburgh 
Keep  Pulling 

Pittsburgh — Despite  the  strike 
shutting  down  all  newspapers  in 
this  city,  the  “Pittsburgh  Plan”  for 
advertising  and  merchandising 
products  of  the  U.  S.  Rubber  Co. 
continues  to  pull  response  from 
consumers. 

“During  the  month  of  October, 
without  newspaper  advertising,” 
said  Alice  O’Connor,  on  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  staff  of  the  company,  “we 
had  a  total  of  41  telephone  calls 
and  10  mail  inquiries  regarding 
U.  S.  Rubber  Co.  products.” 

Such  responses  were  carry-overs 
from  advertising  appearing  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  before  the 
strike.  Advertising  by  the  com¬ 
pany  aimed  at  getting  potential 
customers  to  call  a  telephone 
number,  listed  in  the  ad,  or  mail 
a  letter,  requesting  names  and  lo¬ 
cations  of  retail  outlets  where  ad¬ 
vertised  merchandise  was  on  sale. 

During  October,  there  were  16 
telephone  calls  and  four  mail  in¬ 
quiries  for  the  yellow  patrol  coat 
which  had  been  advertised  on 
Sept.  22  and  26.  Similarly,  four 
phone  calls  asked  about  Nailgard 
gloves,  most  recently  advertised 
on  Sept.  18.  A  Sept.  19  ad  for 
Spergon  gladiolus  dust  brought 
three  phone  calls  and  six  mail  re- 


away  and  new  ones  set  up.  dent  and  about  the  election  re- 

On  the  Press  skeleton  staff  were  suits,  were  handled  in  normal 
the  editor,  the  president  and  busi-  fashion.  Even  the  Reference  de- 
ness  manager,  city  editor  and  partment  of  the  Press  functioned 
three  men  to  maintain  24-hour  through  it  all.  One  Pittsburgh 
«rvice,  managing  editor,  news  ed-  engineering  concern  called  the 
itor,  associate  editor,  promotion  department  a  week  after  the  elec- 
editor,  Roto  editor,  Sunday  editor  tion  for  a  list  of  all  congressmen 
(The  Press  gets  out  its  own  Sun-  and  senators,  including  those  most 
day  Roto  and  magazine  sections),  recently  elected.  The  firm  was 
sports  editor,  business  editor,  given  every  name, 
switchboard  operators,  and  execu-  Press  switchboard  operators, 
hve  and  administrative  personnel  too,  were  swamped  with  calls  for 
of  circulation,  advertising,  book-  football  results,  and  on  the  first 
keeping  and  mechanical  depart-  week  of  the  strike  for  results  and 

score  by  innings  of  the  World 
John  Troan  of  the  City  staff  Series  games.  And  the  poor  op- 
'^te  news  items  daily  just  as  erators  were  simply  bogged  down 
though  they  were  to  go  into  the  trying  to  answer  Ae  most  asked 
newspaper,  but  at  the  end  of  each  question,  “When  do  I  get  my 
day  they  were  filed  in  the  morgue,  paper?” 
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one  man  booked  all  telegraph  quests. 

copy  that  came  in  daily,  filing  the  As  late  as  Nov.  2,  another 
most  important  under  a  daily  phone  call  referred  to  the  Sept, 
heading  for  the  morgue  and  sort-  22  ad  for  the  yellow  patrol  coat, 
ing  out  the  best  features  for  use  On  Nov.  4,  a  personal  call  at  the 
when  publication  was  resumed.  company  office  concerned  the 
Meanwhile,  the  Roto  depart-  gladiolus  dust  ad. 
ment,  always  well  ahead  of  the  Advertising  under  the  Plan  be- 
program,  found  itself  in  a  quan-  gan  May  2.  It  ended  with  the 
dary.  Old  Rotos  had  become  strike  on  Pittsburgh  papers  seven 
dated  and  there  was  the  problem  weeks  ago,  Oct.  2. 
of  keeping  new  ones  moving  with  ■ 

the  possibility  that  the  strike  _ 

would  end  most  any  week.  Roto  Denton  HGIUTHS 
sections  were  made  over  entirely,  Cincinnati,  O. — After  three 

then  revised  and  revamped  and  months  in  Korea  as  a  war  corre- 
new  ones  made  again  so  when  the  spondent,  Nixson  Denton,  Times- 
first  Sunday  Press  hit  the  streets  Star  sports  editor,  returned  here 
after  the  strike  Press  readers  Nov.  20.  He  wilt  resume  his 
would  have  their  customary  roto  duties,  including  the  “Second 
reading.  Thoughts”  column. 
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Promotion  Directed 
To  Teen  Group  Urged 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


Indianapolis,  Ind.  —  Promotion 
managers  were  warned  that  news¬ 
papers  must  win  the  “loyalty”  of 
teen  -  age  readers 
if  they  are  to 
protect  their  cir¬ 
culation  of  the 
future. 

A.  W.  Leh¬ 
man,  managing 
director.  Adver¬ 
tising  Research 
F  o  u  n  d  a  - 
tion,  speaking  at 
the  Central  Re¬ 
gional  meeting  of 
National  News- 
paper  Promotion  Association  here 
this  week,  declared: 

“If  I  were  a  publisher,  I  should 
be  particularly  worried  about 
teen-agers.  I  would  devote  con¬ 
siderable  research  to  determining 
how  I  could  get  their  loyalty.” 

He  cited  the  competition  of 
television. 

The  program  for  75  NNPA 
members  and  guests  was  arranged 
by  Clarence  Harding,  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune,  retiring  president. 

Otto  Silha  Elected 


Otto  Silha,  Minneapolis  (Minn.) 
Star  and  Tribune,  was  elected 
president  of  the  Central  Regional 
of  NNPA;  Fred  Howenstine,  In¬ 
dianapolis  Star  and  News,  first 
vicepresident;  Edward  Burgeson, 
Madison  (Wis.)  Newspapers,  sec¬ 
ond  vicepresident;  and  Joseph 
Lynch,  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Press,  secretary. 

To  really  appreciate  the  wealth 
of  information  contained  in  the 
Continuing  Study,  Mr.  Lehman 
urged  promotion  men  to  dig  into 
the  individual  reports  and  exam¬ 
ine  how  they  could  apply  the  re¬ 
sults  to  their  own  situations. 

In  the  discussion  that  followed, 
Pierre  Martineau,  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  said  newspapers  don’t  have 
control  over  the  impact  of  adver¬ 
tising,  despite  the  high  reader- 
ship  that  many  ads  receive.  An¬ 
other  promotion  man  asked  what 
is  happening  to  newspaper  read¬ 
ership  when  TV  programs  are  on. 
Mr.  Lehman  replied  that  a  study 
should  be  made  along  such  a 
line  and  it  should  also  determine 
how  many  persons  are  encouraged 
by  television  to  read  their  news¬ 
papers. 

A.  Edward  Miller,  director  of 
research.  Life  magazine,  presented 
that  publication’s  study  of  “audi¬ 
ence  readership”  showing  how 
Life  has  combined  net  paid  ABC 
with  multiple  readership  to  give 
a  more  complete  readership  pic¬ 
ture. 

Newspaper  research  as  the 
“strong  arm”  of  promotion  was 
presented  by  M.  T.  Heilly,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  research  manager. 
He  based  his  remarks  on  Tribune 


consumer  panel  studies,  covering 
639  families,  showing  that  many 
advertisers  are  inclined  to  look 
upon  “brand  loyalty”  through 
“too  rosy  glasses.” 

Research  shows  the  need  for 
continued  use  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  maintain  brand  lead¬ 
ership,  he  pointed  out.  “Consum¬ 
er  franchise  is  something  more 
than  a  copy  theme,”  he  said.  “It 
represents  a  merchandising  phi¬ 
losophy  in  national  brand  adver¬ 
tising.” 

Retailers  Offer  Ideas 

Louis  E.  Heindel.  advertising 
director,  Madison  (Wis.)  News¬ 
papers,  showed  how  the  Madison 
papers  have  aided  their  retailers 
to  use  newspapers  more  efficiently 
through  planned  advertising  pro¬ 
grams.  based  on  solid  research. 

Two  retailers  presented  their 
ideas  to  the  group  at  the  Tuesday 
luncheon.  Sam  Freeman,  vicepres¬ 
ident,  L.  Strauss  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis  men’s  and  boys’  apparel 
store,  told  of  his  unique  civic- 
minded,  personal  style  of  adver¬ 
tising  copy. 

Such  ads,  as  the  one  this  week 
featuring  the  Indiana-Purdue  foot¬ 
ball  game,  have  given  Mr.  Free¬ 
man  the  local  reputation  of  being 
a  “columnist”  instead  of  an  ad¬ 
vertising  man. 

Paul  D.  Gilbert,  South  Bend 
clothier,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Retail  Clothiers, 
stressed  the  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.  He  added  a 
plea  for  more  news  about  men’s 
fashions. 

Eugene  C.  Pulliam,  publisher  of 
the  Indianapolis  Star  and  News, 
was  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
Monday  night  dinner.  He  de¬ 
scribed  the  recent  elections  as  a 
popular  protest  in  which  voters 
showed  they  were  fed  up  with 
pressure  groups,  restrictions  and 
taxes  they  do  not  understand. 

Walter  Leckrone,  Indianapolis 
Times  editor,  discussed  editorial 
promotions,  saying  the  best  kind 
is  the  good,  interesting  and  ex¬ 
clusive  story — “and  it  should  be 
a  local  story,” 

Public  event  promotions  that 
permit  readers  to  participate  are 
a  good  substitute  for  the  spot 
news  story,  he  explained.  He  told 
of  the  Times’  Science  Field  Day 
for  Indiana  high  school  students 
who  finish  high  in  the  annual  na¬ 
tional  science  talent  search,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Westinghouse. 

Promoters  in  Demand 


City  (Okla.)  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  president  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Personnel  Relations  Associa¬ 
tion,  stressed  the  importance  of 
promotion  managers  aiding  their 
publishers  to  organize  personnel 
departments. 

Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  president  of 
NNPA,  said  more  small  daily 
publishers  are  looking  for  promo¬ 
tion  managers. 

“Promotion  is  an  economic  ne¬ 
cessity  in  modern  publishing,”  he 
asserted. 

‘Package  Promotion’ 

Present  conditions  warrant  seri¬ 
ous,  close-knit  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  circulation  and  promotion 
managers,  with  an  able  “assist” 
from  the  editorial  department,  it 
was  agreed  at  the  circulation 
roundtable. 


Walter  Aronoff,  Detroit  (Mich.) 
Times,  stressed  “package  promo¬ 
tion,”  selling  the  many  collective 
attractions  of  the  paper. 

Mr.  Aronoff  said  the  Times 
uses  spot  breaks  on  radio  and  TV 
stations,  along  with  heavy  pro¬ 
motion  in  its  own  columns,  plus 
branch  office  posters,  etc.  The 
TV  spot  on  Saturdays  follows  the 
college  football  games  and  fea¬ 
tures  final  scores,  together  with 
brief  comment  from  the  sports 
editor,  with  a  plug  for  the  Sunday 
paper. 

Cooperative  effort  and  timing 
between  the  editorial  and  circula¬ 
tion  departments  have  made  it 
possible  for  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier  -  Journal  to  increase  its 
circulation  in  “target  towns,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  Douglas  Cornette. 

Feature  Target  Towns 

Target-town  promotion  entails 
sending  by-line  writers  into  spe¬ 
cific  communities  in  advance  of 
editorial  support  planned  for  those 
towns.  Special  Sunday  features 
are  written  about  the  towns  and 
heavy  promotion  is  directed  at 
those  communities.  The  sales 
crew  follows  on  Monday  and 
through  the  week,  getting  subscrip¬ 
tions  for  the  morning  Courier- 
Journal. 


carrier  break  down  his  shynesi  i 
approaching  new  prospects, 
explained,  and  permitted  him  to 
win  a  prize.  The  new  subscrftci 
got  the  paper  free  for  the  fin 
week. 

William  Kulsmeier,  Rockbti 
(Ill.)  Newspapers,  told  of  the  pt. 
pers’  annual  Holiday  Turkey  Q*. 
test,  staged  for  four  weeks  befoit 
Christmas. 

Getting  mail  subscriptions  at  a 
profit  was  the  theme  of  a  talk  bt 
Lewis  Louthood,  Montreal  (()ue.) 
Standard.  Direct  mail  is  used  with 
a  special  reduced  offer  of  20 
weeks  for  $2  on  the  Sunday  pa. 
per.  A  renewal  follow-up  h« 
been  devised  that  converts  the 
new  subscribers  over  to  an  anntu] 
basis  with  good  results. 

Build  Carrier  Morale 

Carl  Himmelman,  Clevelani 
(O.)  Plain  Dealer,  discussed  the 
importance  of  carrier  relations. 

Charles  Kistenmacher,  St.  Loiit 
(Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  told  how 
High  School  Review  and  (Jna 
Down,  two  weekly  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  have  aided  the  Glol» 
Democrat  in  building  good  will  ■ 
the  high  schools  and  grade  schotdi 
of  that  area.  The  broadcasts  are 
integrated  into  the  Sunday  paper. 

Joe  Lynch,  Grand  Rapidt 
(Mich.)  Press  explained  how  the 
Press  scatters  high  school  news 
through  the  paper  to  get  stud^ 
acquainted  with  other  features. 

Andrew  H  e  r  t  e  1,  Milwauka 
(Wis.)  Sentinel,  showed  how  the 
Sentinel  made  a  10,000  increase  ii 
two  weeks  through  a  heavy  and 
well-planned  promotion  program, 
introducing  the  religious  series; 
“Why  I  Know  There  Is  a  God.* 


Mel  Barker,  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  told  how  that  paper  used 
the  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Inquirer 
Jigsaw  Jackpot  Contest  last  spring 
to  “cushion”  the  changeover  from 
evening  to  morning  home  delivery 
circulation. 


Mel  Barker.  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  told  of  that  paper’s  Career 
Conference  for  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  seeking  to  find  out  what  is 
required  in  various  fields  of  vo¬ 
cational  endeavor. 

Robert  H.  Spahn,  Oklahoma 


“We  gave  away  $43,000  in  the 
43  days  but  we  maintained  our 
circulation  despite  predictions  by 
experienced  newspapermen  on 
metropolitan  newspapers  that  we 
would  drop  at  least  75  to  100,- 
000,”  Mr.  Barker  said.  “The 
money  in  circulation  and  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  thus  saved  easily 
paid  for  the  contest.” 

‘Big  Game’  Hunt 
Bert  Stolpe,  Des  Moines  (la.) 
Register  and  Tribune,  highlighted 
their  “Big  Game  Hunt”  for  carri¬ 
ers,  featuring  a  series  of  letters 
with  a  surprise  element  in  each 
for  both  the  prospect  and  the 
carrier.  The  letters  helped  the 


2  Newsmen  Seized 
By  Nepali,  Released 

John  Hlavacek,  United  Prea 
correspondent,  arrived  at  Khai- 
mandu,  the  capital  city  of  Nepal, 
Nov.  17  after  being  captured  by 
Nepali  army  troops  nine  miles  in¬ 
side  Nepal  territory  while  trying 
to  find  the  front  line,  U.P. 
ported. 

On  Nov.  16,  Rawle  Knox,  of 
the  London  Observer,  and  Mr. 
Hlavacek  borrowed  bicycles  ia 
Raxaul  and  decided  to  ride  noilk 
until  they  found  the  front  to  (fc- 
termine  just  where  the  Nepal  g(W- 
ernment  forces  were. 

They  rode  into  Birganj,  the 
Nepal  border  town,  then  in  the 
hands  of  invading  Congress  forcti 
At  Pawnipur,  eight  miles  north  of 
the  border,  they  saw  the  first  sign 
of  Congress  forces,  a  group  of  12 
guarding  a  bridge  just  north  of  the 
town.  The  group  was  armed  with 
rifles  except  for  the  leader  who 
carried  a  Sten  gun. 

The  soldiers  said  the  Nepali 
forces  had  a  camp  two  miles  from 
the  bridge.  The  correspondents 
cided  to  ride  on.  They  came  to 
an  abrupt  halt  when  they  rode  into 
a  company  of  Nepali  troops. 

The  newsmen  got  off  the  cycte 
and  raised  their  hands  and  looked 
into  a  mass  of  rifles.  They 
taken  to  the  rear  and  questioned- 
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Houghs’  Journalism 
Literary  Achievement 

By  Sando  Bologna 

In  1920,  YOUNG  Mr.  and  Mrs.  to  the  island’s  year-round  resi- 
\fguj  Beetle  Hough  faced  an  im-  dents  and  2,000  are  mailed  to 
gortut  decision:  Whether  to  con-  people  who  visit  the  Vineyard. 


with  their  lucrative  New  The  Gazette,  founded  in  1846, 
York  jobs  or  salvage  a  broken-  has  become  the  chief  publicity 
dowB  coQBtry  newspaper.  voice  for  Martha’s  Vineyard.  The 

He  was  a  publicity  writer  for  “Invitation  Edition,’’  published 
Western  Electric  Co.;  she,  an  as-  each  May,  contains  from  40  to  48 
editor  of  the  magazine,  pages  of  Vineyardana  which  are 
PuUic  Health  Nurse.  assembled  in  about  four  months. 

They  rejected  their  friends’  ad-  The  news  of  the  great,  near-great, 
vice  to  remain  in  the  city.  So  and  Plain  American  Citizen  va- 
they  left  for  the  country,  to  vital-  cationing  on  the  Vineyard  be¬ 
at  the  Vineyard  Gazette  of  Ed-  comes  so  voluminous  that  students 
gartown.  Mass-,  on  Martha’s  Vine-  are  hired  as  part-time  reporters  to 


f«Wc  Health  Nurse. 

They  rejected  their  friends’  ad- 


Bedford,  Mass. 

Partners  in  Hardships,  Etc. 

The  paper  had  limited  circula- 


yard.  help  put  out  semi-weekly  edi- 

The  weekly,  having  600  circula-  tions  in  July  and  August, 
tion  and  printed  with  a  hand-press.  Vacationing  authors,  newspaper- 
was  a  wedding  present  from  Mr.  men.  screen  and  stage  stars  call 
Hough’s  father,  George  A.  Hough,  at  the  Gazette’s  “plant,”  in  a  pre¬ 
veteran  newspaper  editor  of  New  Revolutionary  cottage,  with  the 
Bedford,  Mass.  same  casualness  as  Edgartowners 

Partners  in  Hartlships,  Etc.  with  personal  items. 

The  paper  had  limited  circula-  Editor-Publisher  Hough,  lanky 
tion  possibilities  on  Martha’s  Vine-  and  boyishly  inodest.  has  success- 
yard,  the  picturesque  island  seven  fought  big  business.  There 

miles  off  Cape  Cod.  The  island’s  was  the  crusade  against  the  New 
permanent  population  then  was  York,  New  Haven  and  Hartford 
about  5,000  and  about  25,000  Railroad  for  improved  summer 
more  in  the  summer.  Advertising  service  and  cleaner  coaches  to 
i  prospects  were  not  numerous  on  Cape  Cod.  There  was  the  cam- 
the  island.  Fishing  and  recreation  paign  against  the  New  England 
are  the  major  industries.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co.  to 

The  Houghs  had  little  news-  eliminate  tolls  on  the  island’s 
paper  experience,  having  gradu-  phones.  Then  there  was  the  fight 
at^  two  years  previously  from  against  the  Massachusetts  Steam- 
Columbia  Graduate  School  of  ship  Lines  for  more  frequent  boat 
Journalism.  They  had  met  while  '’*^*’*  from  New  Bedford  and 

studying  feature  writing  under  Woods  Hole  to  the  island. 

Walter  B.  Pitkin.  Both  were  city  White-haired,  pink-cheeked  Mrs. 

people— he,  a  native  of  New  Bed-  Hough,  known  by  friends  as  Betty, 
ford;  she,  a  native  of  Uniontown,  has  definite  ideas  on  how  news 

Pa.  It  was  mainly  the  hope  and  should  be  handled.  When  Charles 
determination  of  making  some-  A.  Lindbergh  brought  his  family 
thing  out  of  almost  nothing  that  to  the  island  for  the  summer  of 
intrigued  them  into  the  venture.  1941,  he  requested,  through  a 
For  nearly  30  years,  the  Houghs  friend,  that  the  Gazette  write  little 
have  worked  side  by  side  as  part-  or  nothing  about  the  family, 
nets,  sharing  equally  their  hard-  Betty  Hough  replied  that  the  Lind- 
ships  and  satisfactions  as  editors-  berghs  would  get  the  same  space 
publishers.  They  gather  news,  as  other  visitors — only  one  para- 
write  advertisements,  set  type,  sell  graph  in  the  “personals”  column 
subscriptions,  do  the  bookkeeping,  of  Edgartown. 
and  pitch  in  at  running  the  press.  When  New  York  and  Boston 
Today  they  may  be  considered  papers  learned  that  the  Lind- 
uncommonly  successful  in  their  berghs  were  on  the  island,  they 
chosen  field.  They  have  one  of  wired  Betty  and  Henry  Hough  for 
the  most  readable  country  week-  special  interviews  with  them.  The 
'  lies  in  the  United  States.  The  Houghs  wired  back  that  the  Lind- 
paper’s  articles  and  editorials  on  bergh  story  had  been  adequately 
life  in  the  Vineyard’s  six  villages  covered  for  the  Gazette  and.  as 
^  widely  quoted  and  reprinted,  far  as  they  were  concerned,  there 
^  reputation  was  enriched  by  was  nothing  to  add. 

“e  home-spun  tales  which  Mr.  The  same  kind  of  simple  news 
;  wugh  related  in  his  best-seller,  treatment  is  given  well-known 
i^i**^*^  Editor’”  published  in  summer  residents,  including  James 
_  1940.  His  newest  book,  “Once  Cagney,  the  actor;  Katharine  Cor- 
More  the  Thunderer,”  deals  with  nell,  the  actress;  Mrs.  Price  Post, 
vineyard  people  he  has  met.  better  known  as  Emily.  Another 
j  From  the  initial  600,  the  cir-  summer  resident,  Somerset  Maug- 
‘  u  * ,  reached  nearly  5,000.  ham,  was  honored  with  a  lengthy 
i  early  3,000  copies  are  delivered  write-up  by  Mr.  Hough  after  he 
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had  published  a  novel. 

“It’s  the  best  interview  ever 
written  about  me,”  confided  au¬ 
thor  to  author. 

Turning  to  Betty  Hough,  he 
asked:  “Betty,  why  do  you  use 
so  many  names  in  the  ‘personals’ 
columns?”  She  reminded  him  of 
a  must  in  elementary  journalism, 
that  names  made  news  and  the 
Gazette  printed  all  the  news  about 
the  island. 

Above  the  news  column  for 
each  town  is  the  following  sug¬ 
gestion  in  a  box:  “It  is  a  courtesy 
to  your  guests  to  have  their  visits 
mentioned  in  this  column.  It  is 
a  courtesy  to  your  friends,  too, 
to  let  them  know  of  your  own 
visits  and  of  other  interesting 
events.  Items  for  this  column  are 
always  welcome,  and  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  those  who  contribute  them 
is  much  appreciated.” 

The  Gazette  does  not  print  news 
or.  features  or  photos  from  wire 
services  or  syndicates.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  the  paper  had  no 
news  from  press  associations. 
However,  the  war  was  covered. 
Scores  of  the  500  islanders  in  the 
armed  forces  wrote  letters  to  the 
Houghs.  They  became  the  paper’s 
volunteer  war  correspondents. 

A  Gay  Nineties  make-up  give 
the  paper  a  quaint  appearance. 
Two-column  headlines  are  seldom 
used  over  stories.  The  “heads” 
are  editorialized  to  snare  reader 
interest.  Only  three  times  in  near¬ 
ly  30  years  have  the  Houghs  gone 
sensational  in  page-one  make-up. 
The  Gazette  had  a  rash  of  three 
streamers  (seven-column  head¬ 
lines)  on  the  top  of  the  page 
and  a  fourth  on  the  bottom  when 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
in  1932,  1936  and  1940. 

No  extra  was  published  in  1944 
because  of  a  power  breakdown. 
Also,  there  was  none  in  1948,  be¬ 
cause  the  Houghs,  like  the  poll¬ 
sters,  anticipated  a  cinch  victory 
for  Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

^on-Political  JoumaT 

The  Houghs  admit  they  had  a 
keen  admiration  for  FDR  and  his 
policies.  But  the  voting  popula¬ 
tion  of  Martha’s  Vineyard  gave 
majorities  to  FDR’s  opponents,  in 
traditional  Yankee  Republican 
manner.  Regardless  of  election 
outcomes,  the  Gazette  continues 
as  a  “non-political  journal  of  is¬ 
land  life.” 

Many  big  city  editors  regard  the 
Gazette  as  one  of  the  best  country 
weeklies  because  of  its  literary  ex¬ 
cellence.  Mr.  Hough’s  editorials 
on  Vineyard  foibles,  fables  and 
fancies  are  widely  quoted.  Dozens 
of  journalism  students  apply  for 
summer  reportorial  jobs.  Among 
the  part-time  seasonal  reporters 
were  the  Woollcott  sisters,  Joan, 
Barbara  and  Polly.  The  late  Al¬ 
exander  Woollcott  wrote  about  his 
three  nieces:  “We  are  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  run  replacements  as  fast 
as  you  run  them  out.” 

ITie  Houghs  always  credit  their 
small  staff  for  making  the  paper 
an  exceptional  one.  William  Rob- 


If  You  Have  — 


0*  DONE  AMmUKC  AT  ALL 


Everybody  on  the  Staff 

erts,  the  typesetter,  has  been  with 
the  paper  since  1922.  His  wife 
was  with  the  paper  from  1925  to 
1947.  She  was  employed  as 
bookkeeper  but  “helped  out  with 
everything.” 

Joseph  Chase  Allen  became  re¬ 
porter  -  advertising  solicitor  in 
1925.  “He  started  writing  poetry 
to  the  rhythm  of  factory  ma¬ 
chines,”  recalls  Henry  Hough.  His 
main  weekly  stint  is  a  page,  “With 
the  Fishermen,”  covering  at  least 
five  columns. 

The  pressman,  Everett  H.  Gale, 
joined  the  staff  in  1927.  He  is 
an  all-around  sports  reporter. 

Meaty  Advertising 

Some  advertisements  in  the 
paper  have  been  dandies.  A 
woman  once  advertised  for  “a 
congenial  companion  who  must 
be  non-necrophilous.”  This  ad 
excited  unusual  interest,  especially 
among  those  who  did  not  know 
that  the  lady  wanted  a  vegetarian. 

Then  there  was  the  series  of 
ads  entitled  “News  from  Heaven” 
and  “News  from  Hell.”  Funds  for 
the  ads  were  provided  by  the  es¬ 
tate  of  an  islander.  Dr.  Ivory  H. 
Lucas,  a  follower  of  the  doctrine 
of  Emanuel  Swedenborg,  self- 
designated  founder  of  the  Church 
of  the  New  Jerusalem. 

“Let  it  be  known,”  says  Henry 
Hough,  “that  to  get  out  a  weekly 
is  no  easy  task.  Just  to  get  ac¬ 
curate  stories  in  the  paper  is  a 
tough  enough  job  without  even 
trying  for  excellent  writing.  Some¬ 
times  we  have  to  get  people 
bottled  up  to  get  the  news.  We 
have  had  girls  postpone  their  en¬ 
gagements  so  that  they  could  an¬ 
nounce  them  first  in  the  Gazette 
on  Fridays.” 

■ 

Book  for  Boy  Scouts 

The  47,163  Boy  Scouts  and  lead¬ 
ers  who  camped  at  Valley  Forge, 
Pa.,  last  July  at  the  National  Jam¬ 
boree  will  receive  a  48-page  book 
about  their  encampment  as  the  gift 
of  Walter  H.  Annenberg,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Philadelpha 
(Pa.)  Inquirer.  The  book,  titled 
“Jamboree  1950,”  is  a  collection 
of  news  stories  and  49  pictures 
from  the  Inquirer. 


So  you  Want  to  Be  a  ^ewdpanerman: 

Want  Chronicle  Job? 
Get  In  Copyboy  Line 


By  Campbell  Watson 


late  that  ability  into  English,”  Mr. 
Smith  declared. 

“We  are  not  building  our  staff 
on  those  who  have  ability  at  steal¬ 
ing  pictures  from  private  homes, 
or  who  can  bootleg  stories  or 
gather  information  through  key¬ 
holes,”  he  emphasized,  showing 
ire  at  the  thought. 

“We  are  looking  for  more  than 
mere  reporters.  We  want  men 
who  have  special  ability  and  tal¬ 
ent  and  who  in  addition  will  look 


San  Francisco  —  Entering  the  that  rounded  training  once  pos-  ent  and  who  in  addition  will  look 

San  Francisco  Chronicle  editorial  sible  to  obtain  only  on  the  weekly  and  act  like  gentlemen  and  be  of 

room,  the  teletypesetter  repairman  newspaper  where  duties  ranged  public  relations  value  to  the 

paused,  gasped  in  surprise,  and  from  sweeping  floors  to  taking  Chronicle.” 

then  rushed  forward  with  out-  subscriptions,  writing  news  and  Examination  finds  these  qualifi- 
stretched  hand.  picking  up  an  occasional  ad.  cations  minor  in  contrast  to  the 

“What  are  you  doing  here.  On  Probationary  Basis  opportunities  which  the  paper  pro- 


stretched  hand.  picking  up  an  occasional  ad.  cations  minor  in  contrast  to  the 

“What  are  you  doing  here.  On  Probationary  Basis  opportunities  which  the  paper  pro- 

Major?  I  haven’t  seen  you  since  the  job-applicant,  the  only 

®  9^  flaw  in  the  system  is  the  difficulty  j.  ’.rainpp  nnrtprctnHlPc 

The  major,  smiling  happily,  obtaining  an  appointment  as  a  'rrmrirt  m 

leaped  up  from  his  writing,  and  chronicle  copyboy.  For  the  ap-  Hp  Lp^  PRETTY  NICE  are  the  at* 

said  he  was  hopeful  of  obtainmg  pUcants  are  myriad,  and  the  expressed  in  word  ml 

employment  on  the  Chronicle.  He  chronicle  only  has  so  many  open-  rwv  HaU  annt^f  nn  thp  ronv  *'*'■  «*  Mn 

- „  ...u  „„  „  copyboy  status.  "°Py-  Hilda  Kelly,  assistant  ciasdU 

Today  some  hopefuls  are^  in  out-  njf^?vpr  and  ^ 

side  jobs  waiting  for  a  Chronicle  JelXr  omJ  *  observer  and  w,th  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Tkm 


was  applying  for  a  job  as  a  gy 

Chronicle  copyboy.  Today  s 

West  Point  Grad  side  job 

To  casual  observers,  this  epi-  vacancy 


even  though  the  begin- 


sode  added  to  San  Francisco’s  rec-  ning  Chronicle  assignment  is  given 
ord  of  amazing  events  which  only  on  a  probationary  basis.  Ap- 


Progress  Reviewed 
Every  three  months  the  candi- 


of  those  remaining  are  given  triak 
Around  90%  of  those  hired  make 


“could -only- happen -at-the-Chron-  plicants  include  those  who  have  date  s  progress  is  reviewed.  If  he  v  -i  ki  •  k 

icle.”  To  Paul  C.  Smith,  editor  become  regarded  as  seasoned  has  proven  unsatisfactory,  the  dis-  J®®*- 

and  general  manager  of  the  workers  on  other  newspapers,  missed  employe  is  given  a  report  .  .  .  Magazine 

Chronicle,  it  was  just  another  link  For  on  winning  success  in  the  of  his  shortcomings  and  advised  The  initial  te^  of  the  prograa, 
in  the  success  story  of  the  paper’s  Chronicle  course,  the  graduate  of  his  needs.  If  the  training  is  came  when  the  Chronicle  installed 
employment  file  begun  when  he  may  progress  rapidly.  to  be  continued,  he  goes  into  new  its  This  World  Sunday  magazine, 

assumed  his  dual  executive  roles  “One  of  our  graduates  of  a  duties  which  include  the  period  an  innovatiM,  14  years  ago.  Ovtr 
in  1936.  year  and  a  half  ago  is  now  on  the  of  one  week  in  each  of  the  other  night  the  Chronicle  produced  i 


in  the  success  story  of  the  paper’s  Chronicle  course,  tli 
employment  file  begun  when  he  may  progress  rapidly, 
assumed  his  dual  executive  roles  “One  of  our  grad 
in  1936.  year  and  a  half  ago  is 


“Why  yes,  we  have  a  former  pay  scale  given  for  four  years  of  departments. 


youthful  and  brilliant  staff  from 


major  serving  as  a  copyboy  here,  experience,”  Mr.  Smith  reported.  “It  may  take  one  candidate  but  its  copyboy  f^l.  proving  flu i 
and  he’s  a  West  Point  graduate  at  “He  has  proven  he  was  worth  it.”  six  months.  Others  take  longer,  merit  of  careful  selection  of  pe- 
that.  We  also  have  a  Harvard  Primarily  the  Chronicle  prefers  One  took  a  year  and  a  half,  but  hy  screening  and  trials, 

graduate,  a  Yale  man  who  re-  to  select  its  own  men  and  train  he’s  one  of  our  best  men  now,”  Today,  Mr.  Smith  scoffs  at 
ceived  cum  laude  honors,  a  for-  them  in  its  own  manner,  and  Mr.  Smith  said.  aptitude  tests  being  used  by  sc 

mer  Sorbonne  student  who  speaks  that’s  one  of  the  basic  reasons  for  Surveying  the  results,  Mr.  Smith  .  . 

several  languages,  and  a  former  the  program.  The  training  is  a  found  them  g(x>d.  He  was  able  to  .  " 


’s  one  of  our  best  men  now,”  Today,  Mr,  Smith  scoffs  at  thtf 
r.  Smith  said.  aptitude  tests  being  used  by  son) 

Surveying  the  results,  Mr.  Smith  •  j  , 

und  them  cood.  He  was  able  to  What  s  aptitude  unless  yoi. 


assistant  director  of  an  atomic  university  course  compared  with  name  only  five  men  who  have  sense  and  ability,  can  pr^ 

project  who  holds  a  Ph.D.  either  its  beginning  14  years  ago  been  brought  into  the  editorial  ^  represent  the  paper  for  whick 

“And  also,”  added  Mr.  Smith,  or  the  improvised  plan  necessi-  department  directly  since  the  y®®  '''®'^'^  know  how  to  m 
with  a  smile,  “we  have  a  few  tated  during  the  war.  Its  newest  program  was  reorganized  and  ^®  share  of  that  paper! 


boys  who  have  not  graduated  addition,  made  recently,  is  inclu-  strengthened  in  late  1945.  That’s 
from  any  university  or  college,  sion  of  a  week’s  tour  of  duty  in  an  average  of  one  a  year,  and 
I’m  a  high  school  graduate  my-  each  of  the  other  non-mechanical  three  were  obtained  in  a  mass 


needs?”  he  demanded. 

And  on  the  costs  of  mainta* 
ing  men  in  such  detailed  trainiat 


self,  and  some  of  our  other  lads  departments  of  the  newspaper —  move  resultant  from  special  cir-  he  observes:  ^ 

are  just  as  uneducated,  in  the  for-  business,  circulation  and  adver-  cumstances.  Today  chances  of  an  ,  .  these  days,  there  s  o*|*y  <* 

mal  sense,  as  I  am.”  tising.  experienced  man  landing  a  non-  thing  more  costly  than  ^htre  av 

Continuine  Vieor  added  these  because  we  copyboy  Chronicle  job  are  vir-  ,  ®  P®®*^  personnel.  That  u  lo 

^..uiuniuing  Vigur  _  _ _ _  _  ,  ,,  ..  •’  keen  nnnr  ner«r*nnel  r»n  the  mi- 


“We  added  these  because  we  copyboy  Chronicle  job  are  vir- 


fire  poor  personnel.  That  b  hi 
keep  poor  personnel  on  the  pay  | 


D  u-  .4  ,1.  ♦•I.,  want  our  employes  to  know  the  tually  nil.  P®® .  Per^nnei  on  me  pay- 

Qiert^vniino  men^  dn-  integrated  parts  of  the  newspaper  Another  way  to  put  this  is  that  ''®||- 


bright  and  alert  young  men  do-  rth^rreriv^i;^  wh^ergire  uT  edi-  du^ 

vitality  and  economic  the 


edi-  during  the  past  five  years  all  of  P*'®P®^®  to  have  any  but  80<xl  P 
thp  ova  Mr  ^mith  nd  ’namy  auu  <^<,uiiumic  the  editorial  Staff’s  manpower  ^nnel  on  our  permanent  paynfl 

Sd  ComStitors  mS^^e  iok^  explained.  needs  have  been  produced  by  the  “ 

w  ♦ '  11  t  OK  VI  myself  have  dual  roles — and  copyboy  training  program.  pride  in  each  of  our  traiDi., 

ab®ut  It  all,  but  the  Chronicle  j  school  graduates.  And  you  cs 

views  Its  trainees  as  its  source  of  /duties  carefully  divided.  I  mer  trainees  Tclude  nearlv  all 
continuing  vigor,  seeks  out  those  employes  to  realize  Srton  leDorter  and  rewrite  iob 


yides  those  selected  with  an  on-  "^one,”  he  added.' 
the-job  training  program  which  is  ,  ^  e 

constantly  expanding  into  new  po-  ^  Careful  Screenings 

tentials.  Seekers  of  copybo 


most  of  the  city  desk  assignments,  t  _  h  _  • 

virtually  all  the  Sunday  depart-  l^esavoy  AcqUUeS 


tentials.  '  “  “  ‘  Seekers  of  copyboy  assignments  ment  and  two-thirds  of  the  edi-  Mill  at  Cheboy^OZl  | 

Results  are  a  system  which  had  are  put  through  three  careful  torial  department  executive  posts  Purchase  of  the  idle  paper  nulj 
produced  replacements  of  excep-  screenings  when  they  may  apply  — including  that  of  Managing  at  Cheboygan,  Mich.,  by  1. 


tional  caliber,  introduction  of  a  for  jobs.  The  first  is  by  City  Editor.  rence  Lesavoy  was  announced  ttel 

nearly  100%  system  of  replacing  Editor  Abe  Mellinkiff,  the  second  This  means  that  a  very  high  week  from  his  office,  350  Fittj 

vacancies  from  within  the  Chron-  by  Managing  Editor  Larry  Fan-  percentage  of  the  present  em-  Ave.,  New  York  City.  This  plat 

icle’s  own  ranks,  and  the  posses-  ning.  and  the  third  is  by  Mr.  ployes  have  come  up  through  which  has  a  capacity  of  about  H® 

sion  of  a  promising  group  of  Smith  himself.  training  program.  The  percentage  tons  a  day,  will  be  in  full  prod#- 


in  of  a  promising  group  of  Smith  himself.  training  program.  The  percentage  tons  a  day,  will  be  in  full  prod#- 

young  editorial  men  who  are  “In  the  screening  process  the  of  those  screened  out  is  even  tion  again  soon,  Mr.  Lesiwj 

versed  in  every  phase  of  the  news-  newspaper’s  quest  is  for  young  higher,  for  the  Chronicle  draws  stated. 

paper’s  operation.  men  who  have  displayed  ability  a  very  heavy  quota  of  applicants.  This  property  was  formerly^ 

From  the  job-seeker’s  point  of  along  some  lines,  and  who  we  can  Probably  90%  are  screened  out  erated  by  the  Paper  Corponliii 


view,  the  Chronicle  now  offers  use — if  they  can  learn  to  trans 


in  the  first  interview  and  but  25%  of  America. 
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Ex-Newsboy  Gets  Bus 
Terminal  Newsstands 


By  Roy  Erwin 

Newsboy  to  newsbutch  to  news- 
magnate. 

Those  three  progressive  —  and 
aggressive  —  stages  capsule  the 
spectacular  newspape  r-selling 
career  and  success  story  of  Henry 
Garfinkle,  an  American  Alger  of 
typical  tradition  and  trade. 

Latest  newspaper-vending  coup 
of  the  little  human  dynamo  and 
bundle  of  vibrant  energy  was  in 
landing  the  lease  for  newsstands 
in  the  $24,000,000  Port  of  Author¬ 
ity  Bus  Terminal  in  New  York, 
which  will  handc  130,000  passen- 
^rs  daily  after  its  opening  on  Dec. 

$1,500,000  Sales 
It  is  expected  that  the  “largest 
independent  distributor  of  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  in  the  coun¬ 
try"  will  gross  $1,500,000  annually 
from  five  modern  stands  in  the 
world’s  largest  bus  terminal. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  lease  of 
the  stands,  occupying  a  total  of 
2,175  square  feet,  the  Port  of  New 
York  Authority  will  receive  a  mini¬ 
mum  annual  rental  of  $30,000  plus 
a  percentage  of  sales  that  should 
mcreu^e  the  terminal  operator’s 
income  from  the  stands  to 
$100,000. 

Mr.  Garfinkle  beat  150  bidders 
for  the  coveted  chance  to  provide 
Wers  and  magazines  to  60,000 
New  Jersey  commuters  daily  (ae¬ 
rially  120,000  daily  users  of  the 
terminal  as  they  will  pass  through 

editor 


the  vast  block-big  structure  twice 
on  their  way  to  and  from  work) 
and  to  10,000  daily  users  of  long¬ 
distance  buses. 

“It’s  a  big  operation,”  explained 
Robert  S.  Curtiss,  Director  of  Con¬ 
cessions  and  Revenues  of  the  Port 
of  New  York  Authority.  “We 
couldn’t  have  individuals  opierating 
individual  stands.  The  stores  must 
conform  to  the  construction  and 
operation  of  the  Terminal.  We 
wanted  an  independent  operator 
with  big  resources  but  without 
magazine  connections  for  the  best 
service  of  the  public.  Mr.  Gar¬ 
finkle  fills  the  bill!” 

$100,000  Cost 

The  same  marble,  trim,  signs 
and  illumination  used  throughout 
the  great  Terminal  were  employed 
in  building  the  main  stands  at  a 
cost  estimated  by  Mr.  Curtiss  at 
$100,000. 

The  largest  occupies  989  square 
feet  and  the  smallest  120  square 
feet.  Specially  lighted  shelves  will 
display  stacks  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  newspapers.  Frank  A. 
Parker,  Mr.  Garfinkle’s  architect, 
designed  the  stores. 

Twenty-five  hundred  buses  of  19 
short-haul  companies  and  13  long- 
haul  companies  daily  will  spiral  up 
and  down  1,500-foot  radiant- 
heated  ramps  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Lincoln  Tunnel  to  the  800  by 
200-foot  terminal  occupying  the 
block  between  Eighth  and  Ninth 


Avenues  and  40th  and  41st  Streets. 
Buses  will  be  handled  in  the  Ter¬ 
minal  on  two  levels  and  450  auto¬ 
mobiles  can  be  parked  in  the  near¬ 
ly  three  acres  of  space  on  the  roof. 

New  News  Readers 

As  up  to  20  minutes  will  be 
saved  on  suburban  bus  trips  in  the 
new  union  operation,  it  is  expected 
that  many  Jersey  motorists  will 
leave  their  cars  at  home  and  cook 
to  the  city  by  bus,  creating  addi¬ 
tional  newspaper  readers  on  their 
way  home. 

“We  are  all  greatly  interested  in 
the  Bus  Terminal  because  we  ex¬ 
pect  it  to  be  an  execeptionally 
large  outlet,  a  point  of  concentrat¬ 
ed  sale  of  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines,”  declared  Moses  Braverman, 
secretary  of  the  Garfield  News 
Co.,  25-year-old  firm,  of  which 
Mr.  Garfinkle  is  president. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Braverman 
said  the  concern  maintained  its 
peak  volume  of  newspaper  sales 
without  visible  hindrance  by  the 
development  of  television. 

*AI1  Around  the  Town’ 

The  Garfield  Co.  has  seven 
stores  and  stands  in  Parkchester, 
the  Bronx,  and  others  in  Glen 
Oaks,  L.  I.,  the  Hempstead,  L.  I., 
Bus  Terminal,  New  York  and  St. 
George  Terminals  of  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry,  bus  station  at  the 
George  Washington  Bridge,  an¬ 
other  Port  Authority  contract,  one 
of  12  years’  standing;  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  Rialto  Building,  42nd  Street 
Ferry  and  Journal  ^uare,  Jersey 
City. 

The  Manhattan  News  Co.,  an¬ 
other  Garfinkle  firm,  is  a  whole¬ 
sale  distributor  of  magazines  in 
Manhattan,  serving  1,800  dealers 
and  representing  some  of  the  larg¬ 
est  publishers. 

Greater  Boston  Distributors  is 
still  another  firm  headed  by  the 
ubiquitous  Mr.  Garfinkle.  It  dis¬ 
tributes  New  York  newspapers  and 
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magazines  throughout  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  area. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Garfinkle  finds 
time  to  be  publisher  of  the  Press 
Review,  a  weekly  in  the  Parkches¬ 
ter  housing  development  with  a 
circulation  of  15,000.  A.  Gerald 
Doyle,  formerly  of  the  Associated 
Press  and  a  former  editor  of  the 
Long  Island  Star-Journal,  is  its 
managing  editor. 

The  Garfinkle  saga  began  two 
score  years  ago  when  he  was  a 
leather-lunged  newsy  hustling  pa¬ 
pers  in  the  drafty  old  Ferryhouse 
at  St.  George,  Staten  Island.  His 
success  story  closely  parallels  the 
rapid  rise  as  a  publisher  of  multi¬ 
ple  newspapers  of  his  life-long  and 
intimate  friend,  S.  I.  Newhousc. 
The  young  friends  got  their  first 
business  start  almost  simultaneous¬ 
ly.  Today,  Mr.  Garfinkle  sells 
thousands  of  newspapers  published 
by  Mr.  Newhouse  every  day  in 
the  week. 

Simultaneous  Start 

The  ambitious  newsboy  worked 
himself  up  to  manager  of  the 
Union  News  Co.  stand  in  the  St 
George,  Staten  Island,  Ferryhouse 
and  then  branched  out  for  himself 
by  taking  over  the  unit.  At  about 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Newhouse 
bought  his  first  newspaper,  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  then  a 
weekly. 

Later,  Mr.  Garfinkle  took  over 
the  New  York  Terminal  stand  at 
the  New  York  end  of  the  Staten 
Island  Ferry. 

Peanuts-to-millions,  rags-to-rich- 
es  reads  the  dramatic  Garfinkle 
story  of  how  he  parlayed  the  work 
of  one  newsboy,  himself,  into  a 
business  that  employes  350  per¬ 
sons.  He  is  still  the  spirited,  ener¬ 
getic  ball-of-fire  newsboy  of  the 
Staten  Island  Ferryhouse. 

The  only  difference  in  him  is 
that  now  he  sells  millions  of  pa¬ 
pers  instead  of  hundreds. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

FTC  Lets  Ad  Say  Tree  * 
When  Giving  Away  Book 


By  Lawrence  Farront 

A  FREE  BOOK  last  Week  un¬ 
shackled  the  pens  of  advertising 
copywriters. 

The  book  was  Volume  I  of  Uni¬ 
corn  Press’  new  Funk  &  Wag- 
nail’s  encyclopedia,  published  in 
36  volumes.  Unicorn  has  given 
away  a  “substantial”  number  of 
copies  of  Volume  I,  according  to 
Mac  Cache,  vicepresident  in 
charge  of  promotion  and  adver¬ 
tising. 

In  the  company’s  advertising, 
the  volume  was  offered  “free 
to  anyone  sending  in  ten  cents  to 
cover  mailing  costs.  Those  who 
accepted  the  offer  were  obliged 
to  reserve  a  full  set  but  were 
given  the  privilege  of  cancelling 
after  looking  over  the  first  volume. 

Significantly,  the  Unicorn  ad 
was  the  first  such  “free”  offer  to 
get  by  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  since  early  1948  when  it 
banned  “free”  offers  involving  any 
purchase  or  service  of  benefit  to 
the  advertiser. 

Rule  Sounds  Tough 

On  Jan.  30,  1948,  the  FTC  had 
said,  “The  use  of  the  word  ‘free’ 
or  words  of  similar  import,  in  ad¬ 
vertising  to  designate  or  describe 
merchandise  sold  or  distributed  in 
interstate  commerce,  that  is  not 
in  truth  and  in  fact  a  gift  or 
gratuity  or  is  not  given  to  the  re¬ 
cipient  thereof  without  requiring 
the  purchase  of  other  merchandise 
or  requiring  the  performance  of 
some  service  inuring  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  benefit  of  the 
advertiser,  seller  or  distributor,  is 
considered  by  the  Commission  to 
be  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act.” 

Earlier  interpretations  of  this 
regulation  kept  copywriters  from 
calling  an  item  “free”  if  the  re¬ 
cipient  had  to  collect  box  tops  or 
package  coupons  to  get  it.  This 
was  hard  on  children  who  wanted 
special  sheriff  badges,  atomic  pis¬ 
tols  and  other  gadgets  available 
with  five  or  ten  or  12  box  tops 
of  their  favorite  breakfast  crunch- 
ies. 

FTC  Relaxes 

What  has  happened  is  that  the 
FTC  decided  to  clarify  the  ruling 
so  that  “hypertechnical  applica¬ 
tions  designed  to  condemn  the  use 
of  the  word  ‘free’  in  advertising 
under  all  conditions”  may  be 
avoided. 

The  FTC  still  condemns  the 
use  of  the  fatal  word  when  it  is 
misleading.  But,  it  was  said.  Uni¬ 
corn  Press  uses  the  word  properly. 

“In  the  circumstances  of  this 
case,”  FTC  said,  “Volume  I  of 
the  encyclopedia  is,  in  fact,  given 


without  requiring  the  purchase  of 
other  merchandise.  It  is  true  that 
in  ordering  the  first  volume  the 
prospective  customer  must  also 
order  a  full  set  at  the  regular 
price,  and  this  may  be  construed 
as  an  act  inuring  to  the  benefit  of 
the  respondents.  But  the  order 
for  the  full  set  is  subject  to  bona 
fide  cancellation  by  the  recipient 
of  Volume  I  without  in  any  way 
obligating  him  to  return  that  vol¬ 
ume  or  otherwise  to  reimburse 
respondents.” 

10c  Goes  to  Uncle  Sam 

The  ten  cent  mailing  charge 
was  said  to  go  entirely  to  the 
process  of  delivering  the  book  to 
the  prospective  customer. 

In  commenting  on  the  Commis¬ 
sion’s  ruling,  the  National  Better 
Business  Bureau  noted  that  FTC 
holds  its  rulings  do  not  have  the 
force  of  law  but  are  intended  only 
as  a  guide  to  the  business  com¬ 
munity. 

NBBB  itself  condemned  any 
“deceptive”  use  of  the  word  “free” 
in  advertising.  It  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  object  to  the  non-deceptive 
use  of  the  word  in  ads. 

Don't  Aim  at  Widows, 
Insurance  Men  Told 

Life  insurance  advertising  puts 
one  foot  in  the  door  for  insurance 
agents — but  they  want  more  of 
it,  and  better  copy,  to  make  sure 
the  door  doesn’t  slam  shut  before 
they  get  all  the  way  in. 

This,  in  brief,  was  the  view 
generally  expressed  at  the  Life 
Insurance  Advertisers  Association 
meeting  recently  at  Atlantic  City. 

C.  R.  Russell  Noyes,  advertising 
manager,  Phoenix  Mutual  Life 
Insurance  Co.,  reported  86%  of 
200  field  underwriters  surveyed 
had  found  their  company’s  adver¬ 
tising  was  helpful  in  paving  the 
way  for  sales. 

Moreover,  74%  declared  their 
companies  did  not  advertise 
enough.  About  5%  said  there’s 
too  much  advertising. 

Ads  in  Papers  Urged 

“What  one  type  of  advertising 
not  now  produced  by  your  com¬ 
pany  would  prove  most  helpful  to 
you?”  the  underwriters  were 
asked.  Among  large  companies. 
No.  1  answer  was  “local  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.”  Agents  for  me¬ 
dium  -  sized  companies  placed 
newspaper  advertising  No.  2  and 
small  companies  No.  3. 

“But  with  this  information  at 
hand,”  Mr.  Noyes  said,  “our  re¬ 
sponsibility  is  to  give  the  agent 
not  what  he  says  he  wants,  but 
what  we  know  he  needs.” 


Local  Ads  Sold 
In  AP  Supplement 

The  Champaign-Urbana  (Ill.) 
Courier,  a  Lindsay-Schaub  news¬ 
paper,  published  the  Asociated 
Press’  “Cooking  Is  Fun”  supple¬ 
ment  on  Sunday,  Nov.  5.  The  28- 
page  tabloid  section  contained  14,- 
1 12  lines  of  local  advertising. 

Not  so  pleased  with  current  life 
insurance  advertising  was  Walter 
Weir,  president  of  the  Walter 
Weir  ad  agency  in  New  York. 

The  major  problem,  he  indi¬ 
cated,  no  longer  was  to  convince 
the  public  that  life  insurance 
companies  are  completely  reliable 
and  safe  to  do  business  with — be¬ 
cause  most  people  accept  that 
view,  but  the  problem  now  is  to 
overcome  the  suspicious  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  life  insurance 
agents. 

.\gents  Not  Welcome 

“Life  insurance  agents,  through 
whom  life  insurance  can  be  sold 
since  every  policy  must  more  or 
less  be  custom-built,”  Mr.  Weir 
said,  “are  about  as  welcome  in 
the  average  home  as  a  magazine 
salesman.  And  in  a  business  of¬ 
fice,  well,  even  space  salesmen 
get  a  better  reception.” 

To  overcome  this  obstacle,  the 
agency  head  said,  life  insurance 
advertising  insists  that,  “because 
of  the  existence  of  the  life  insur¬ 
ance  agent,  widowhood  has  be¬ 
come  something  the  average  wom¬ 
an  can  look  forward  to  with  antici¬ 
pation  and  even  with  glee.” 

Such  copy  isn’t  sincere,  Mr. 
Weir  indicated. 

What  should  be  done,  he  said, 
is  presentation  of  agents  as  “pur¬ 
veyors  not  just  of  a  secure  old 
age  or  a  carefree  widowhood  but 
as  counselors  whose  service  can 
very  really  help  the  average  per¬ 
son  achieve  success  and  standing 
in  his  community.” 

In  this  way,  ad  copy  will  be¬ 
come  a  door-opener  for  the 
agents.  It  will  “ring  doorbells” 
rather  than  “twang  on  heart¬ 
strings.” 

Margaret  Divver,  advertising 
manager,  John  Hancock  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  suggested  that 
“Life  Insurance  advertising  just 
go  on  being  as  good  as  it  is.” 

Evaporated  Milk 

Holu)ays  and  pumpkin  pies  will 
highlight  the  American  Dairy  As¬ 
sociation  campaign  for  evaporated 
milk,  backed  up  with  the  mer¬ 
chandising  and  selling  of  Pills- 
bury’s  and  Libby,  McNeil  &  Libby, 
to  run  in  This  Week  and  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  supplements. 

Big  Liquor  Campaign 

An  expanded  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  for  the  three  liquor  sub¬ 
sidiaries  of  Publicker  Industries, 
Inc.— Continental  Distilling  Corp., 
Kinsey  Distilling  Corp.  and  W.  A. 
Haller  Corp. — has  been  announced 
by  R.  Robert  Smith,  director  of 
advertising. 


The  newspaper  campaign  bi 
November  and  December  will  m 
in  531  newspapers  in  441  cit*j, 
Large  space  will  be  used,  includi^ 
full  pages,  some  in  color. 

P&T  lor  Christmas 

Park  &  Tilford  this  week  as- 
nounced  Christmas  ad  campaigB 
for  its  leading  brands  of  wine  and 
liquor.  Newspapers  coast  to  coat 
will  carry  600  to  300  line  a^ 
for  P&T  Reserve  and  key  metro¬ 
politan  dailies  will  run  SOO-Uk 
ads  for  Reserve  and  Private  Sin^k 
Holiday  ads,  full  page  in  the  Nn 
York  Times  Sunday  Magaant, 
and  smaller  sizes  in  other  papers, 
will  plug  Harvey’s  sherries  and 
ports.  Newspaper  schedules  wort 
also  set  up  for  Martell  cognac. 

BBD&O  Food  Accoimt 

Burnham  &  Morrili,  Co.  d 
Portland,  Me.,  appointed  Batten. 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osbom,  Inc, 
to  handle  advertising,  merchandis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  of  the  firm’s 
baked  beans,  brown  bread,  sea 
foods,  vegetables  and  specialty 
foods,  effective  Nov.  15.  Nei«- 
paners  and  other  media  will  be 
used. 

K-F-S  Ads  Nationwide 

Newspapers  will  carry  advei- 
tising  in  a  nationwide  campaiga  > 
to  popularize  Kitchen  Fountah  ' 
Soda,  a  copyrighted  developmett  i 
of  G.  P.  Gundlach  &  Co.  of  Cii- 
cinnati,  merchandising  consultants 
to  the  ice  cream  industry. 

Pork  ‘Crop' 

A  comprehensive  advertising, 
merchandising  and  publicity  pro¬ 
gram,  designed  to  move  the  coun¬ 
try’s  largest  peacetime  pork  crop, 
is  being  launched  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  using  more  than 
300  newspapers. 

80%  Heet  Budget 

Allocation  of  80%  of  its  total 
1950-51  advertising  budget  to 
newspapers  was  announced  fa 
Heet,  the  gas  tank  anti-freeze.  In 
1949-50,  newspapers  received  only 
35%  of  the  appropriation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  J.  M.  Kimmel,  advertising 
manager  of  the  Heet  Division  of 
DeMert  &  Dougherty,  Chicago. 

Eversharp  Campaign 

Eversharp  has  scheduled  i 
“saturation”  advertising  campaip 
starting  Nov.  24  in  newspapers  in 
41  states  and  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  58  cities  with  100.- 
000  or  more  population,  insertio*  r 
will  run  1,000  lines  to  start,  while  1 
in  smaller  cities  the  initial  adi| 
will  take  6(X)  lines  in  95  papas.  I 

Weekly  insertions  of  300  hnes  | 
in  each  of  these  papers,  as  ^ 
as  in  several  others  of  more  to 
ted  circulation,  will  continie 
through  Dec.  15.  | 

Yes  in  £4  Cities  V 

BicxjEst  concentration  of  newv  > 
paper  advertising  ever  used  to  pn>-  1 
mote  a  facial  tissue  is  being  I 
’  to  Yes  Tissues  by  Personal  Pn*  I 
ucts  Corp.  I 
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officially-designated  “war  zone.”  Miss  Higgins  Cited  Censorship  Liited 

During  the  North  Atlantic  Reporter-of-Yeor  Fot  Guatemala  Vote 

Treaty  meetings  here,  the  defense  .  .  ^  ^  ^ 

agencies  asked  correspondents  to  Marguerite  Higgins  of  the  New  Guatemala  City  —  Correspo*. 
file  for  special  accreditation  cards  York  Herald  Tribune  received  a  dents  covering  Guatemala  s  first 
if  thpv  u/iched  to  cover  the  deliber-  special  citation  as  the  outstanding  presidential  election  under  the 
ations  TasVdid  not  r«pond.  woman  reporter  of  the  year  from  Constitution  established  in  1943 

“What  we  would  have  done  had  the  New  York  Newspaper  Worn-  reported  full  Government  coop^ 
they  applied  is  an  academic  ques-  en’s  Club  at  the  annual  Front  tion  in  connection  with  the  elimi. 
tion  We  weren’t  faced  with  it,”  Page  Dinner  Dance  on  Nov.  17.  nation  of  censorship  that  had  beet 
the  spokesman  dismissed.  ’  The  Club  commended  her  for  her  imposed  a  week  previous  in  the 
■  fine  job  of  reporting  from  the  wake  of  an  armed  revolt. 

__  Korean  front,  for  her  courage  un-  U.  S.  correspondents  coverioi 

W  #  /  der  fire  and  her  bravery  in  admin-  the  election,  which  had  been  pre- 

'stering  blood  plasma  to  the  ceded  by  a  spirited  and  acrimonk 
wounded.  Margaret  Mara  of  the  ous  campaign,  found  outgoint 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  president  of  the  copy  delayed  on  the  first  day  rf 

Suicide  story  in  the  Contra  Club,  made  the  presentation.  voting,  and  inquired  as  to  tk 

Costa  (Calif.)  Gazette  related  The  dance  was  given  for  the  reason.  The  Government  inuned* 

1 1th  benefit  of  the  Club’s  relief  and  iately  lifted  all  restrictions  and 

‘after  fighting  off  educational  funds  and  the  Damon  no  further  difficulty  was  encoun- 

_ 1.  Danton  tered.  As  it  turned  out,  the  eke- 

Walker  of  the  New  York  Mirror  tion  was  calm  and  without  ind- 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  denL _ 


Press  Selection 
Also  Followed 
At  Pentagon 

Washington  —  Correspondents 
of  newspapers  published  behind 
the  “iron  curtain”  who  were  told 
last  week  that  they  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  press  conferences  or  barred, 
as  the  State  Department  pleases, 
will  be  accorded  the  same  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  Pentagon  Building. 

(E  &  P,  Nov.  18,  page  6.) 

The  Standing  Committee  of 
Congressional  Gallery  Corre¬ 
spondents  will  re-examine  its  at¬ 
titude  toward  accrediting  Soviet  how  a  man  leaped  from 

and  Red  satellite  newspapers  to  floor  window  “Lr:..  ?.Ji _ „ _ _ _ _ 

cover  sessions  of  Congress.  Tass  the  efforts  of  a  pretty  elevator  Runyon  Memorial  Fund, 
agency  writers  hold  press  gallery  operator  to  have  him." 
cards. 

Carleton  Kent,  president  of  the 
White  House  Correspondents  As¬ 
sociation,  said  the  issue  has  not 
been  raised  liefore  his  group.  He 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  as¬ 
sociation  has  not  made  a  practice 
of  going  behind  accreditation  by 
the  Standing  Committee  of  Con¬ 
gressional  Press  Gallery  Corre¬ 
spondents. 

The  long-smouldering  issue  was  form 
raised  by  Laurence  Todd,  veteran 
correspondent  for  the  Kremlin- 
controlled  Tass  agency  at  a  con¬ 
ference  conducted  by  Michael  Mc¬ 
Dermott,  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  press  relations.  Mr.  Todd 
voiced  resentment  that  Tass  was 
barred  from  a  parley  on  Far  East¬ 
ern  affairs,  to  which  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  American  press  had 
been  invited. 

Mr.  McDermott  told  Mr.  Todd  ^thorities  plan  to  extradite  John 
firmly  that  the  Department  would 
exercise  its  judgment  on  such  mat¬ 
ters  and  would  invite  “Americans 
to  confer  with  Americans,  in  the 
exercise  of  an  inherent  right,  and 
might  on  occasions  call  in  report¬ 
ers  of  some  foreign  papers.  The 
spokesman  made  it  clear  that  Tass 
would  be  admitted,  or  denied  ad¬ 
mission.  at  the  will  of  this  gov¬ 
ernment. 

Explaining  the  position  of  the 
defense  agencies,  the  Pentagon 
spokesman  said:  ‘in  general,  our 
procedure  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  State  Department. 

Open  with  Reservations 
“Our  conferences  are  open. 

However,  we  reserve  the  right  to 
admit  those  we  please.  We  also 
have  ’invitational  briefings,’  as  we 
choose.” 

The  military  agencies  have  not 
had  to  rule  on  the  question  of 
Tass  admission  to  a  press  confer¬ 
ence  because  the  issue  has  not 
arisen.  It  w^s  suggested  this  may 
result  from  the  fact  that  the  Soviet 
newspapers  pay  slight  attention  to 
military  operations,  give  them  a 
little  coverage. 

Tass,  it  was  disclosed,  has  two 
correspondents  on  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  Far  E-’st  command  list 
of  correspondents.  Nff  accredita¬ 
tion  is  required,  except  when  a 
correspondent  wishes  to  enter  an 


Story  in  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Express:  “President  Harry 
Truman  probably  will  attend  the 
Army-Navy  game  despite  the  re¬ 
cent  attempt  on  his  wife.  Press 
Secretary  Charles  G.  Ross  said.” 


1.  high 
buying 
power 


Headline  in  the  Hudson  (N. 
Y.)  Register:  "unidentified  tor¬ 
so  MAY  ATTEND  RITES  FOR  JULU 
MARLOWE.” 


Here's  a  good  recipe  for  tempting  Worces¬ 
ter's  keen  appetites  into  readership  response. 
In  answer  to  a  recent  coupon  offer  by  these 
newspapers,  of  a  series  of  24  cookbooks  at 
15^  each,  over  a  quarter  million  copies  were 
sold  —  real  evidence  of  a  desire  for  better 
methods  of  preparing  food  and  new  things 
to  eat.  Families  in  this  active  Central  New 
England  Market  work  hard  and  eat  heartily. 
As  the  32nd  county  in  the  nation  in  food  sales, 
the  average  Worcester  family's  annual  grocery 
bill  totals  $880,  25%  greater  than  the  national 
family  average.* 

Whet  the  buying  appetites  of  this  market 
through  the  responsive  readership  of  the 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette.  Daily  circulation 
in  excess  of  140,000.  Sunday  over  100,000. 

*Copyrighf  1950,  Sales  Management  Survey  at  Buying 
Power;  further  reproduction  not  licensed. 


2.  intensive 
newspaper 
coverage 


USE  KEISTER 
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Over  550  Subscribers 
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THE  DENVER  POST 

^'9ic4 


Paint  your  own  picture  of  the 
IDEAL  Sunday  Supplement 


Then  compare  it  to  these  specifications 

of  The  Denver  Post’s  EMPIRE  MAGAZINE 
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SPECIFICATION  | 

YES 

NO 

COAAMENT 

EDITORIAL 

Edited  Locally 

V 

Written  ta  and  for  Rocky  AAountain  Empire  readers  by  an 
experienced,  full-time  magazine  staff. 

"Best  Seller"  Impact 

/ 

Its  stories  "mode"  Reader's  Digest  in  6  out  of  1 1  past  months. 

A  record  for  Sunday  supplements. 

MECHANICAL 

1,000  Line  Page 

/ 

Page  size  is  5  columns  by  200  lines.  Column  vridth  is  2  inches. 

Colorgravure 

Printed  in  The  Denver  Post's  own  plant  to  give  advertisers 
advantages  of  completely  integrated  service. 

Fractional  Page  Color 

Color  ovoibble  for  ads  of  400,  500,  and  600-line  size  os  well 
as  for  full-page,  1000-line  ads. 

MARKET  A  COVERAGE 

AAajor  Market 

V 

2,261,000  population  and  $2.4  billion  retail  sales  in  effective 

coverage  area. 

Dominant  Circulation 

V 

395,087— Publisher's  Statement,  September  30,  1950.  The  only 
supplement,  group  or  local,  providing  adequate  circulation 
in  this  region. 

Single  Medium  Coverage 

V 

93%  coverage  of  Denver;  86%  of  trading  zone;  68*/.  entire 
State  of  Colorado;  41  %  of  Wyoming. 

Proven  Sales  Results 

National  advertiser  writes:  "Outpulled  any  paper  on  our  list." 
Documented  results  of  other  advertisers  available  on  request. 

Executive  Changes 
On  Sharon  Herald 

Sharon,  Pa.  —  Several  chaniti 
on  the  st^  of  the  Sharon  Henu\ 
were  announced  recently.  Edwini 


Moloney  Says  Ads 
Keep  Free  Press 


Kennedy  Buys 
San  Diego  Station 

San  Diego,  Calif. — Capt.  John 
A.  Kennedy,  publisher  of  the  San 
Diego  Daily  Journal  until  it  sus¬ 
pended  publication  last  May,  has 

Lnounced  purchase  of  San  years,  was  named  to  the  newly 
Diego’s  first  and  only  television  created  post  of  advertisini 
station,  KFMB-TV,  and  its  radio 

affiliate,  KFMB.  Management  of  the  advertisi^ 

The  sale,  subject  to  approval,  divisions  remained  unchanged  win  j 
was  made  by  Jack  Gross,  sole  Paul  H.  Achre  in  charge  of  loQl,i 
owner  of  the  two  stations,  to  the  R-  S.  Arthur,  national,  and  Jo. 
Charleston,  W.  Va.  Broadcasting  seph  Cline,  acting  classified  mo. 
Co.,  of  which  Captain  Kennedy  ager.  ^ 

is  board  chairman  and  Mrs.  Ken-  Editorship  of  the  Herald  wa 
nedy  is  president  and  controlling  assumed  by  G.  A.  Harshnua 

vicepresident  and  former  busioea 
manager.  The  duties  of  businta 
manager  were  assigned  to  Herben 
E.  Hetu,  secretary  and  controller 


(Ore.)  Chamber*  of  Commerce  “In  1861,  he  changed  it  from  a 
Nov.  20.  weekly  to  a  daily. 

After  reviewing  the  first  100  “In  1865,  Harvey  Scott  became 

years  of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  the  editor  of  the  Oregonian. 

Mr.  Moloney  said,  “If  that  day  “In  1850 — the  home  of  the  Ore- 
comes  when  there  is  removed  in  gonian  was  a  shack  occupying  stockholder, 
serious  degree  the  advertising  about  100  sq.  ft.  of  space  at  First 
from  the  American  newspaper,  and  Monroe  Streets,  and  its  cir- 
the  American  newspaper  will  soon  culation  was  about  200  copies  per 
start  down  the  short  dark  road  to  week. 

failure.  “In  1950 — the  home  of  the  Ore- 

”And  if  there  is  anything  to  gonian  is  one  of  the  newest  and 

the  axiom  that  newspaper  ad-  most  mo( 

vertising  is  the  lifeblood  of  retail  in  Ameri 

trade,  newspapers  will  not  be  cupies  2 

alone  upon  that  dark  road.”  space. 

■Must  Be  Profitable  Oreg 

“Freedom  of  the  press  can  be  “Since 
destroyed  by  economic  strangula-  whei 

tion,  just  as  surely  as  it  can  be  Oregoniai 
destroyed  by;  political  action.  A  ^nd  woi 

newspaper  must  be  profitable,  to  mighty, n  _ 

be  free,  and  to  continue  to  be  the  have  produced  36,600  issues  (not 
channel  of  the  aspirations  of  the  copies)  of  this  wonderful  news¬ 
people.  paper. 

“The  enemies  of  democracy  “There  are  very  few  newspapers 
use  the  very  instrument  they  m  America  that  have  lived  and 
fear  most — the  newspaper — as  the  prospered  for  100  years.  Fewer 
sounding  board  for  their  ideas.  sre  the  newspapers,  such  as 

Bureaucrats  plant  suspicion  and  Oregonian,  which  after  100 

mistrust  of  newspapers  in  the  pub-  years  of  fruitful  service  to  the 
lie  mind.  The  public  is  being  con-  people  of  their  community,  down 
ditioned  to  accept,  with  minimum  through  all  those  years,  have  been 
protest,  the  loss  of  the  right  of  owned  and  operated  by  the  direct 
expression.  heirs  of  the  original  founders. 

“Free  enterprise  is  completely  “Today  the  splendid  operation 

united  with  free  expression,  and  team  of  the  Oregonian — A.  B.  Mc- 
you,  here,  are  specifically  con-  Naughton,  president,  and  M.  J. 
cemed  with  the  rights  of  busi-  Frey,  general  manager— under  the 
ness.  supervision  of  its  Board  of  Di- 

“As  a  newspaperman  1  make  rectors— whose  members  repre- 
no  apology  for  suggesting  to  busi-  *^nt,  as  owners,  the  heirs  of  Henry 
ness  men  that  they  advertise.  J;  Pittock  and  Harvey  Scott— con- 
When  we  have  no  advertising  you  tinues  the  policy  that  has  guided 
will  have  no  business.  When  you  the  directors  of  this  great  news- 
have  no  business,  there  will  be  no  paper  for  the  past  100  years — 
free  enterprise.  And  when  there  namely.  The  Best  Interests  of 


Award  Open  to  All 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Jack  Cronin, 

Enquirer  city  editor,  announces 
that  young  reporter  and  photogra¬ 
phers  on  all  three  local  dailies  now 
may  compete  for  the  Lee  Evans 
Round  Table  award  of  $50  and  a 
medal  for  the  best  story  or  picture 
published  in  1950.  The  offer  orig¬ 
inally  was  for  Enquirer  men  only. 

■ 

of  the  Team  to  Tour  S.  A. 

le  men  Ogden,  Utah  —  A1  Warden. 

d  this  sports  editor  of  the  Ogden  Stand-  _ 

gonian,  ard-Examiner,  is  in  charge  of  a  advertising  service..  He  workt; 

tour  of  South  America  in  April  on  the  editorial  staffs  of  the  5: 
and  May,  1951,  for  the  Harlem  Louis  (Mo.)  Post  Dispatch,  Mir 
Globetrotters  basketball  team.  He  waukee  (Wis.)  Sentinel,  San  Fras 
engineered  the  trip  of  the  Trotters  cisco  Chronicle  and  San  Franck: 
to  Hawaii  in  1946.  Bulletin. 


Media,  Pa. — William  J.  Ellis,  71 
founder  and  publisher  of  the  (1^ 


The  Third  Annual  Police  Pistol  Tournament 
sponsored  hy  the  Elizabeth  Daily  Journal  drew  over 
200  entries  in  2  State-wide  and  3  County  events 
at  the  Elizabeth  Police  Pistol  Range. 

130  trophies  and  prizes  were  awarded  in  the  2-day 
shoot  that  provided  excitement  and  thrills 
for  both  competitors  and  spectators.  An 
exhibition  of  shooting  skill  by  FBI  special 
agents  gave  spectators  additional  thrills  and  city 

officials  participated  in  a  special  tournament 
Frequently  the  Journal  is  invited  to  collaborate 

and  share  honors  in  community  sponsored  events. 
Here  are  a  few  .  .  .  Industrial  Bowling  League,  Union 
County  Bankers  Bowling  League,  City  Championship 
Bowling  Tournament,  Watchung  Fall  Hunters  and 
Jumpers  Show,  Galloping  Hill  Women's  Golf  Tournament 
County  Basketball  Tournament  and  Relay  Championships. 
This  greater  emphasis  on  local  news  adds  up  to 
more  local  business  for  the  advertiser  who  sells  the 
reader  through  the  local  paper  .  .  .  “All  Bnsi- 
iness  Is  LocaL" 

Union  County^a  HomeUmn  Nmeapaper 

®atll*  Si^ournal 

SpaeUt  maprmmtattwi  WAMD-GtamTa  CO.,  Im.  , 


Want  to  know  how  to  sell  more 
linage  to  the  million-dollar 
newspaper  spendo’s? 
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IfiM  butter  automobilma 
an  built 

BVICK  will  build  thaiu 


abooMatot^ 


first  of  all— every  Buick  ever  built 
has  had  a  valve-in*head  engine— a 
design  which  admittedly  gets  more 
power  from  every  drop  of  fuel.  And, 
believing  in  valve-in-head  from  the 
beginning,  Buick  engineers  have 
made  the  most  of  their  advantage. 

Next— every  Buick  engine  today  is  a 
Fireball— which  means  that  each 
incoming  charge  of  fuel  is  wrapped 
up  in  a  miniature  cyclone  of  power 
before  it  sparks  into  action. 

Add  to  this  still  another  Buick 
feature.  Every  engine  is  micropoise- 
balanced  after  assembly  to  catch  and 


eliminate  any  trace  of  roughness 
before  the  engine  goes  in  a  car. 

Still  another  exclusive,  adding  to 
smoothness,  is  Buick’s  special  way  of 
cradling  the  motor,  known  as  Hi- 
Poise  mounting. 

Then— to  give  you  a  power  delivery 
that  is  beyond  compare— Buick 
engineers  perfected  the  Dynaflow 
Drive.* 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  1950 
demand  for  Buicks  is  setting  an  all- 
time  record  high? 

Your  Buick  dealer  invites  you  to  find 
out  what  you’ve  been  missing. 
Better  make  it  a  point  to  see  him 
—the  sooner,  the  better.  How 
^  about  tomorrow? 

^standard  nn  RoAitUASTliR.  optional  at  extra 
roet  on  SjHiruK  and  SfCClAL  model*. 


WHEN  the  talk  turns  to  automo¬ 
bile  engines,  the  man  who  calls 
this  bonny  beauty  his  own  can  take 
over  the  conversation. 

He  can  tell  you  of  eager-beaver 
power,  alert  and  nimble  on  take-off, 
tirelessly  willing  at  cruising  speed. 

He  can  expand  on  the  hushed  and 
silken  smoothness  of  an  engine  that 
pours  out  its  horsepower  with  the 
silent  swoop  of  a  Swiss  on  skis. 

He  can  quote  you  figures  on  miles- 
per-gallon  that  are  hard  to  beat,  even 
in  the  "small-car”  field. 

And— if  his  mind  runs  to  things 
mechanical— he  can  proudly  assert 
that  this  Buick’s  power  plant  pos¬ 
sesses  a  combination  of  engineer¬ 
ing  features  found  in  no  other  car 
in  the  world.  i 


BUICK  DIVISION  or 
6ENEMAL  MOTOBS 


YOUK  KEY  TO  GKATEIt  VALUE 


Tun«  in  i.  ABC  NefAort,  every  Wc^doy  nvening. 
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and  H.  E.  Deckert,  of  the  West-  it  is  just  finding  out  the  numb^ 
Holliday  Co.  of  outlets  a  client  has  in  yo^ 

„  „  town,  helps  us  to  do  a  better 

Says  Honeymoon  Over  selling  ”  ” 

All  hesitated  to  forecast  national  ■ 

advertising  in  1951.  Yet  Mr.  5  000  at  Tamborpr» 
Sawyer  said:  “I  am  sure  that  TV  ^  JoniDOree 

will  cut  into  the  national  newspa-  Altor  DCHICG  LGSSOn 
per  dollar.  Food  accounts  will  pick  Los  Angeles  —  A  city-wkfc 
up  next  year,  I  think,  but  1  do  not  square-dance  jamboree  sponsored 
think  that  there  will  be  any  in-  by  the  Mirror,  drew  a  crowd  esti- 
crease  in  national  linage  as  a  mated  at  5,000  on  Nov.  12. 
whole.  The  honeymoon  is  over.”  Cooperating  with  the  Mirror, 

Readership  on  the  food  pages  the  Board  of  Education  provided 
of  daily  papers  has  jumped  from  a  paved  .school  area  for  the  ad- 
33  %  to  66%  by  adding  food  news  mission-free  jamboree,  and  rtf 
and  illustrations.  This  new  reader-  ular  school  crossing  police  to  aa- 
ship  figure  places  the  food  page  sist  in  handling  traffic.  Refresh, 
next  to  the  fashion  page  which  ment  stands  manned  by  the  Ban- 
also  has  66%  readership  according  croft  PTA  showed  a  handsome 
to  Mr.  Sawyer.  profit,  which  will  go  toward  furtb. 

Mr.  Deckert  traced  the  growth  ering  student-body  endeavors, 
of  the  research  department  in  a  The  jamboree  climaxed  publica- 
modern  advertising  agency.  He  tion  in  the  Mirror  of  a  series  of 
compared  it  with  the  media  de-  18  illustrated  “How-to-SquaI^ 
partment  and  showed  how  the  Dance”  lessons, 
former  has  mushroomed  in  size  ■ 


INLAND  AD  CLINIC 


Agents  Want  More 
Share-of-Market  Data 


tising  managers  of  Inland  news-  Discuss  Position 

papers.  Mr  Porter  stressed  the  im-  T^e  feeling  about  gua.anteeing 
portance  of  smart  and  effective  expressed  hy 

merchandising  by  the  newspa^r  Harold  Hammer,  of  the  Ric/imom/  and  importance.  Today,  the  prob-  73  Students  Attend 
to  sell  its  city  as  a  worthwhile  j  Palladium  Item.  Mr.  Ham-  lem  of  selling  the  newspaper  is 

mer’s  newspaper  sells  no  position  not  so  much  ai:ned  at  the  media  "  l-'uy  ai  ine  rres 
Discuss  Mutual  Problems  guarantees  to  local  dealers,  but  staff  as  it  is  to  the  research  people,  Cleveland  -—  The  Cte 
The  recent  clinic  was  sponsored  does  give  them  to  national  adver-  he  pointed  out.  Press  last  week  invited  ever 

jointly  by  the  Inland  Daily  Press  tisers  when  it  is  possible.  “Vour  representative  is  only  as  school  m  Greater  Clevela 

and  the  Medill  School  of  Journal-  A  review  of  the  linage  run  by  good  as  you  make  him.”  was  Mr.  send  one  boy  or  girl  to  spe 

ism.  the  national  advertisers  in  the  20  Deckert’s  conclusion.  “I  can’t  over-  Day  at  The  Press”.  Each  ( 

Also  participating  in  the  agency  cities  represented  at  the  clinic  emphasize  the  import^ance  re-  the  73  school  editors  or  j< 
panel  discussion  were  Roy  Boyer,  showed  that  food  and  automotive 
of  Leo  Burnett  Co..  Inc.,  and  were  the  leaders.  Major  appliances 
Louis  J.  Nelson,  .media  director  of  showed  a  substantial  gain  in  those 
the  Wade  Advertising  Agency,  cities  with  television  stations,  as 
Both  echoed  Mr.  Porter’s  claim  contrasted  to  a  drop  in  those  cities 
that  the  most  valuable  material  to  without  video, 
an  agency  is  general  market  statis-  The  roundtable  discussion  on 
tics,  surveys  of  competitive  stand-  Saturday  morning  turned  to  L- 
ings  of  specific  products,  route  shaped  advertisements.  In  most 
lists,  showing  the  client’s  advertis-  cases  those  newspapers  which  re- 
ing  to  local  dealers;  and  letters  of  fused  to  run  the  L-shaped  adver- 
introduction  to  leading  distributors  tisements  soon  received  alternate 
and  dealers.  contracts  from  the  agencies. 

Mr.  Nelson  cautioned  against  u  ■  •  m-  •  .1 

the  ‘Me  Too’  theory  of  filing 

newspapers.  Harold  Swanson,  of  the  Rock 

Readership,  not  circulation —  Island  (Ill.)  Argus,  told  the  clinic 
merchandising  not  linage,  are  the  of  success  of  the  Illinois  Daily 
factors  that  determine  which  news-  Newspapers  Market  studies.  The 
papers  are  added  to  a  client’s  list,  total  expense  for  the  state-wide 
he  said.  study  is  about  $20,000,  he  said. 

“Summarizing,  the  three  things  M*".  Swanson  pointed  with  pride 
that  will  best  help  you  with  an  at  the  cut  in  cost  of  this  study 
agency  are  these:  (1)  think  more  from  the  time  four  years  ago  when 
of  selling  newspaper  advertising  the  markets  were  first  studied  at 
as  a  medium,  (2)  learn  to  under-  an  expense  of  $30,000. 
stand  the  problems  of  the  adver-  The  Illinois  Daily  Markets  study 
lising  agency,  and  (3)  improve  this  year  will  feature  several 
yotir  merchandising  of  a  client’s  changes.  Local  questions  will  be 
product  by  using  a  theme,”  said  sdffcd  for  the  first  time.  The  re- 
Mr.  Nelson  ports  by  cities  will  be  eliminated, 

Cite  Color  Gains  f  "f  classification 

„  .  j  .  tally  sheets  will  be  published. 

Kenneth  Olson,  dean  of  the 

Medill  School,  mentioned  the  sue-  Tells  Appleton  Cost 

cess  of  the  clinic  of  retail  advertis-  To  cite  a  direct  example  of  how 
ing  managers  in  September,  and  a  research  study  can  improve  the 
pointed  to  a  coming  clinic  of  clas-  merchandising  services  of  a  news- 
sified  managers.  paper  David  Lindsey,  of  the  Ap- 

Dr.  Charles  L.  Allen,  assistant  pleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent,  re¬ 
dean  of  Medill,  served  as  a  mod-  viewed  the  history  and  techniques 
orator  of  an  open  discussion  on  of  their  annual  consumer  buying 
problems  and  practices  of  national  habit  study, 
advertising  procedures.  Newspaper  representatives  ad- 

E.  L.  Croft,  of  the  Sioux  Falls  dressed  the  Saturday  clinic.  Talks 
(S.  D.)  Argus  Leader,  told  how  were  given  by  E.  M.  Roscher,  of 
larger  type  faces  and  the  use  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dispatch; 

R-O-P  color  will  do  fiiuch  to  gain  J.  H.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  of  Sawyer-Fer- 
national  linage.  guson-Walker  Co.;  James  S.  Mc- 

Ead  Vaoderyacht,  of  the  Duluth  Anulty,  of  the  Allen  Klapp  Co., 


^  a  e  selected 
by  Advertising 
Agency  Experts  in 
S.  M.'s  New  Test 
Survey  as  .  .  . 


Peoria  is  FIRST 
in  the  U.  S.  in 
75M  to  ISOM  Pop. 
Group  and  4th  in 
ALL  Pop.  Groups. 


JOURNAL ‘STAR 
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I,  iw  ^ 


sense 


“City  Limits”  boundaries  are 
as  out  of  date  as  the  buggy  this 
horse  used  to  pull.  Any  modem 
metropolis  includes  all  the  people  within 
driving  distance.  What  stops  it  is  the  influence 
of  another  metropolis. 

Now  look  at  St.  Ijouis!  There  isn’t  ^ 

another  metropolis  within  240  miles 
. . .  creating  one  big  “super  city” 
newly  named  “St.  Louillmo”  because  J 
it  takes  in  Metropolitan  St.  Louis 

and  86  city-conscious  counties  "w 

in  Eastern  Missouri,  and 
Southern  Illinois. 

“City  circulation”  won’t  cover  it! 

You  need  the  whopping, 
powerful  St.  Louillmo  coverage 

of  the  GLOBE-DEMOCRAT!  ' 


To  Hawaii  or  Alaska  we  gladly  concede  the  name 
.  “49th  State.”  Since  1921  the  Globe- Democrat  baa  used 
the  “49th  State”  to  describe  this  market  area;  but 
today  the  true  St.  Louis  market  is  no  longer  a  “state” 
. . .  it’s  a  bustling  big  “city”  . . .  it’s  St.  Louillmot 
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12  NEW  WOOD  REEL$.  .PA$IQ 


By 


(orOUensWe 


12  new  WOOD  Reels,  Pasters  and  Pneumatic  Tensions  —  to  be  installed 
in  the  plant  of  the  Daily  Oklahoman-Oklahoma  City  Times  —  will  mean  a 
sharp  reduction  in  pressroom  downtime  during  the  critical  printing  hours 
before  the  papers  hit  the  street 


For  any  publisher  requinng  the  best  possible  production  from  every  press 
unit,  installation  of  WOOD  Web  Supplying  Equipment  is  the  soundest  busi¬ 
ness  investment  he  can  make. 


DAILY  OKLAHOMAN- 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  TIMES 


OiO  S.  o  Pb 


One  of  the  12 
Reel  Paster  and 
Tension  units 
scheduled  for  the 
newsplant  of  the 
Daily  Oklahoman- 
Oklahoma  City 
Times.  Besides  in¬ 
suring  maximum 
newspaper  pro¬ 
duction  from  each 
press  unit,  this 
Oklahoma  news¬ 
paper  can  count 
on  a  substantial 
REDUCTION  in 
wasted  newsprint. 


;iER$...PNEUM/linC  TENSIONS 


-W' 

4  I .  i  ' 


WRiTE  OR  CALL  THE  WOOD  OFFICES 


Pearson  Item 
Incident  Helps 
Army  Publicity 

Washington — Maj.  Gen.  Floyd 
L.  Parks,  the  Army’s  chief  of  in¬ 
formation.  uses  a  Drew  Pearson 
story  to  impress  on  “the  brass” 
that  “we  can’t  sit  on  our  back¬ 
sides  and  do  nothing  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  get  out  the 
information  to  which  the  public  is 
entitled.” 

The  General  disclosed  his  tech¬ 
nique  in  a  talk  Nov.  16  at  the 
fifth  annual  convention  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Radio  News 
Directors  here. 

“About  three  years  ago.”  he 
related,  “Drew  Pearson- came  up 
with  a  story  that  the  U.  S.  tax¬ 
payers  were  900  million  dollars 
short  on  marks  in  Germany,  due 
to  the  Russians  being  able  to 
print  marks.  Pearson  reported 
that  the  Army  was  taking  in  these 
Russian-printed  marks  at  ten  cents 
to  the  mark  and  that  we  had  900 
million  of  the  taxpayers’  money 
tied  up  in  marks. 

“We  had  been  queried  on  this 
dollar  shortage  several  weeks  be¬ 
fore  Pearson’s  broadcast,  and  had 
tried  to  get,  out  the  information, 
but  our  fiscal  people  said  we 
couldn’t  put  it  out.  They  took 
the  position  that,  although  we 
had  some  dollar  shortage — nothing 
like  900  million — this  situation 
was  about  to  be  corrected  and 
that  in  the  meantime.  ‘Why  should 
the  Army  talk  about  it?’ 

‘“Does  the  Chase  National 
Bank  tell  its  competitors  what  it 
is  doing  in  its  financial  transac¬ 
tions?’  they  argued. 

A  Hot  Story 

“We  argued  back  and  forth  and 
finally  I  said.  ‘All  right,  gentle¬ 
men.  but  this  is  a  hot  story  and 
we  ought  to  have  the  facts  on  it.’ 
I  felt  so  strongly  about  it  that  I 
requested  the  facts  in  writing. 

“When  Pearson  broke  his  story 
I  went  back  and  said.  ‘Let’s  get 
this  story  out  fast,  because  one 
version  has  already  leaked  out. 
Here  it  is  from  Pearson’s  broad¬ 
cast.’ 

“They  still  couldn’t  see  it. 
Pearson  came  out  with  it  in  his 
^  ‘  column  in  a  few  days  and  I  tried 
again,  but  fiscal  people  still  said 
you  can’t  comment.  Finally  they 
said,  ‘Well,  put  something  out  to 
the  effect  that  we  are  short,  but 
that  we  are  doing  something  about 
it  and  have  the  matter  in  hand.’ 

“We  knew  this  was  worthless, 
but  we  put  it  out  in  desperation. 

“By  this  time  Congress  had  the 
story  and  one  of  its  committees 
conducted  a  complete  investigat¬ 
ion.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Army  had  to  go  up  and 
testify. 

“He  explained  that  the  Army 
had  never  been  nVbre  than  165 
million  dollars  short  and  that  we 
had  reduced  that  figure  to  about 
75  million  at  that  time  by  buying 
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for  marks,  articles  which  could 
be  sold  to  soldiers,  such  as  gift 
items  and  post  exchange  supplies. 
He  went  on  to  explain  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  the  excess  marks 
would  be  liquidated. 

Making  Some  Headway 

“This  same  statement,  issued 
when  I  first  asked  for  the  facts, 
would  have  killed  the  whole  mat¬ 
ter.  But  the  Congressional  investi¬ 
gation  had  started  and  it  ran  its 
course.  You  may  remember  all 
the  hullabaloo  about  who  gave 
the  plates  to  whom  to  print  the 
currency. 

“For  months  after  that  people 
would  ask  me.  ‘How  did  you  come 
out  on  the  $900-million  you  were 
short  on  marks?  The  true  facts 
never  caught  up  with  the  original 
story  and  the  man  in  the  street 
still  thinks  the  Army  frittered 
away  $900-million,  whet,  in  fact 
we  lost  nothing. 

“1  used  this  incident  not  long 
ago  at  the  Industrial  College  of 
the  Armed  Forces  to  point  up  the 
fact  that  we  can’t  sit  on  our  back¬ 
sides  and  do  nothing  when  the 
time  comes  for  us  to  get  out  the 
information  to  which  the  public 
is  entitled. 

“In  connection  with  this  effort 
to  educate  our  people,  I  can  re¬ 
port  that  we  have  made  some 
headway,  but  it  is  a  continuing 
project.” 

■ 

Use  Newspaper  Ads, 
Realtors  Are  Urged 

Detroit,  Mich. — Col.  Henry  H. 
Burdick,  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  and  former 
president  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Real  Estate  Editors,  has 
urged  realtors  to  make  extensive 
use  of  newspaper  advertising  in 
home  ownership  campaigns. 

In  a  letter  to  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  Col. 
Burdick  noted  that  a  projected 
campaign  does  not  include  use  of 
daily  newspapers.  He  wrote: 

“I  was  quite  surprised  that  the 
announcement  .  .  .  mentioned  the 
use  of  only  of  national  publications 
and  radio.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
omission  of  newspapers  was  an 
oversight. 

“Home  ownership  essentially  is 
local,  and  local  newspapers  reach 
100%  of  potential  homeowners. 
Advertising  of  promotional  charac¬ 
ter  featuring  the  benefits  of  home 
ownership  will  get  maximum 
reader  attention  at  the  psychologi¬ 
cal  time  when  they  are  in  a  recep¬ 
tive  mood.” 

■ 

Elgin  Watch  Ads 

Chicago  —  Newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing,  reaching  its  climax  just  before 
Christmas,  will  help  jewelers  stim¬ 
ulate  sale  of  Elgin  watches,  it  was 
announced  by  Gordon  Howard, 
advertising  manager.  Two  large 
ads,  in  two  colors  where  facilities 
are  available,  are  being  run  in 
principal  markets.  Two  1,000-line 
ads  will  be  run  in  cities  of  50,000 
population  and  larger. 


The  Norristown  Story 


We’ve  thought  of  many 
ways  to  tell  you  about  the 
Times  Herald,  and  what  it 
means  to  you  when  you  are 
anxious  to  sell  your  pro¬ 
ducts  through  advertising  in 
Norristown  and  Montgomery 
County,  Pennsylvania,  but 
doggonit,  it  appears  to  us  the 
best  way  is  to  invite  you  to 
look  at  our  newspaper  .  .  . 
and  it  is  a  NEWSpaper  that 
all  the  folks  around  here 
read  because  it  mentions 
names  and  places  and  people 
they  know. 

We  are  proud  of  it  because 
it  has  a  big  city  atmosphere 
about  its  makeup  and  con¬ 
tents,  yet  the  newsy  local 
news  and  pictures  that  keep 
this  paper  solidly  sold  are 
prominently  displayed.  We 
are  proud  of  the  fact  the 
Times  Herald  is  invited  into 
9  out  of  10  Norristown  homes 
and  we  deliver  them  proudly 
every  day.  We  know  from 
experience  people  read  it  be¬ 
cause  we  get  a  gripe  occas¬ 
ionally  that  keeps  us  on  our 
toes,  and  occasionally  we  get 
a  pat  on  the  back  too  from 
some  advertiser  who  tells  us 
we  really  did  a  job  for  him 
...  A  lot  of  agencies  and 
manufacturers  send  along  let¬ 
ters  with  a  “thank  you”  for 
some  bit  of  merchandising 
cooperation  we  were  fortun¬ 
ate  enough  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  complete  for 
them  in  introducing  a  new 
advertiser  to  the  area,  or  tell¬ 
ing  our  grocers  and  druggists 
about  a  new  product  being 
advertised  in  the  Times 
Herald. 

All  these  things  and  prob¬ 
ably  many  more  we  can’t 


think  of  just  now  are  the  bits  I 
of  information  we  would  like  I 
to  tell  the  account  executives  ■ 
and  sales  managers  who  just 
sort  of  take  the  Norristown  I 
territory  for  granted  when  I 

they  plan  a  campaign  ....  * 

Still  believing  Philadelphia 
newspapers  are  all  that  are  I 

needed  to  cover  Norristown,  | 

We  love  our  neighbors,  but  i 

believe  us  those  two  big  fel-  [ 

lows  just  can’t  sell  this  rich  f 

little  territory.  They’re  too  i 

busy  concentrating  on  the 
big  city  while  we’re  busy  con-  | 

centrating  on  taking  your  I 

message  into  a  bunch  of  I 

homes  right  here  having  a 
potential  buying  power  of  j 

$81,160,000  annually,  and  the  F 

folks  who  control  the  draw-  * 

strings  on  this  multi-million 
dollar  purse.  These  are  the  i 

folks  who  have  been  making  I 

the  Times  Herald  a  reading 
habit  for  a  good  many  yean 
and  whose  buying  habits  are 
being  formed  by  what  they 
read  and  remember  in  the 
Times  Herald. 

Next  time  you  are  thinking 
about  this  part  of  Pennsyl-  | 

vania,  drop  us  a  line  and  ask 
us  for  the  facts.  Get  a  copy  f 
of  this  great  home  newspaper  r 
and  look  at  the  features  we  | 
have  been  telling  you  about  J 

We  hope  you  will  take  ad-  i 
vantage  of  our  offer  to  look  L 
at  the  Times  Herald.  We  will  I 
be  glad  to  put  you  on  our  E 
mailing  list  for  a  week  or  two  [ 
(or  as  long  as  you  wish)  and  | 
send  it  along  to  you  first  class  L 
mail  with  our  compliments.  I 
Just  address  your  request  to  k 
the  National  Advertising  I 
Manager  for  a  fast  reply.  I 


Norristonin  ©imes 

Montgomery  County's  Greet  Home  Newspaper 
Norristown  '  Pennsyivonio 
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here*s  the  answer  Mr.  Publisher 


It  takes  less  time  and  fewer  dollars  when  you  use  an 
ATF-Webendorfer  Web-Fed  Offset  Publication  Press 


Expciiiiivc  enfiraving  rosts  and  iiiakc-rcady  time  are  minimized.  Web  has  a 
speed  of  more  than  400  feet  a  minute.  All  operations  are  simplified.  Colors 
can  he  used  wlierever  «lesired.  Photographic  reproductions  are  of  superior 
quality. 

Four  of  these  presses  have  heen  huilt  and  installed  for  printing  foreign 
editions  of  The  Render  s  Digest;  three  of  them  constructed  for  33-inch 
wehs  and  one  for  a  50-ineh  weh. 

Being  designed  on  the  unit  basis  these  ATF-W'ebendorfer  Offset  Puhli- 
eation  Presses  can  he  eonstructed  to  handle  editions  of  many  sizes  and 
up  to  four  colors,  as  may  be  desired. 


tf  rite  for 
com  plete 
information 


AMERI€Ai!¥  TYPE  FOUNDERS 

Webendorfer  Division:  2  South  Street,  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York 


JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 

Schools  Must  Extend 
Press  Relationship 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

Much  misunderstanding  about 
journalism  schools  by  the  working 
press  (which  the  schools  bitterly 
resent)  is  a  fault  of  the  J -schools 
themselves. 

It’s  an  outcome  of  failure  by 
many  schools  to  establish  the  kind 
of  working  relationships  with  the 
press  that  would  correct  it. 

This  conclusion  seems  justified 
from  an  E  &  P  survey  of  news¬ 
paper-journalism  school  coopera¬ 
tion  which  shows  that  in  many 
areas  schools  and  practioners  have 
a  barely  nodding  acquaintance¬ 
ship. 

Cooperation  Minus 

In  some  states  the  J-schools  are 
up  to  their  deans’  ears  in  coopera¬ 
tive  understandings  which  effec¬ 
tively  associate  schools  and  news¬ 
papers  in  common  purposes  and 
mutual  understandings. 

In  some  the  only  contact  be¬ 
tween  schools  and  press  is  the 
journalism  graduate  who  hits  the 
city  room  looking  for  a  job. 

The  manager  of  one  eastern 
state  press  association  proudly 
writes:  “No  state,  in  my  opinion, 
exceeds  this  one  in  harmonious 
and  helpful  relations  between  the 
schools  of  journalism  and  the 
newspapers.’’ 

From  a  state  which  shares  a 
common  border  with  this  one  the 
secretary  of  the  publishers’  asso¬ 
ciation  reports,  “The  newspapers 
of  this  state,  I  regret  to  say,  do 
not  cooperate  with  the  journalism 
schools  in  any  way,” 

Such  uneven  relationship  be¬ 
tween  press  and  schools  inevitably 
results  in  the  uneven  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  schools  and  their  func¬ 
tions  presently  exhibited  by  news¬ 
paper  practioners. 

Complain  in  Reverse 

In  a  letter  to  Dwight  Young, 
president  of  ASNE,  the  editor  of 
a  50,000  circulation  newspaper 
lashes  out  at  supposed  J -school 
shortcomings. 

This  editor  continues:  “My 
chief  quarrel  with  the  schools  is 
that  they  have  so  little  contact 
with  the  working  newspapermen 
over  a  wide  area.  ...  To  my 
knowledge  no  ^journalism  school 
has  ever  visited  our  papers  to 
find  out  what  we  are  doing,  what 
we  need  in  the  way  of  help,  or 
what  we  woul^  like  to  find  in 
applicants.”  *•  ' 

Which  also  means  that  no  jour¬ 
nalism  school  has  ever  established 
the  connections  with  this  editor 
by  which  he  could  be  set  right 
on  the  nature  of  journalism  edu¬ 
cation. 

Burden  of  the  effort  to  build 
closer  relationships  between  J- 


schools  and  newspapers  rests  on 
the  schools. 

As  one  editor  puts  it:  “I  have 
a  feeling  that  journalism  school 
directors  and  newspaper  editors 
don’t  work  closely  enough.  And, 
knowing  something  about  news¬ 
paper  editors,  I  should  say  that 
the  school  people  will  have  to 
provide  the  push  for  any  improve¬ 
ment  in  that  direction.  It  would 
work  to  everybody’s  advantage.” 

More  Serious  Respect 
Says  the  editor  of  a  60.000  cir¬ 
culation  eastern  newspaper: 

“In  my  opinion  if  journalism  is 
to  reach  the  high  standard  set 
forth  in  the  code  of  ethics  of 
ASNE  there  must  be  a  close  as¬ 
sociation  of  responsible  schools 
and  the  newspapers.” 

Says  a  mid-western  editor:  “It 
is  no  longer  possible  to  hire  a 
thousand  office  boys  out  of  which 
to  sift  one  newspaperman.  The 
newspaper  is  likely  to  bring  in  the 
new  employe  at  high  pay  and 
fi.xed  conditions,  and  be  on  the 
defensive  if  it  suggests  that  he 
leaves  the  paper  before  he  is 
ready  to  retire.  Under  these  con¬ 
ditions  it  seems  necessary  to  me 
that  newspapers  .  .  .  actively  en¬ 
courage  and.  insofar  as  they  can. 
guide  colleges  in  the  preparation 
of  young  men  and  women  for 
newspaper  careers.” 

Schools  Are  Needed 
\  third  editor  says:  “Of  recent 
date  1  have  come  to  the  strong 
conclusion  that  the  newspapers 
need  the  schools  of  journalism. 
As  a  result  1  am  giving  much 
more  serious  thought  to  the 
schools  of  journalism  than  I  have 
given  before.” 

Such  thinking  paves  the  way 
for  the  schools  to  closer  associa¬ 
tion  with  the  professional  field. 

Establishment  of  the  American 
Council  on  Education  for  Journal¬ 
ism,  which  includes  journalism  ed- 
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ucators  and  representatives  of  the 
various  professional  newspaper 
organizations,  was  probably  the 
greatest  single  step  forward  in 
bringing  press  and  schools  to¬ 
gether  in  a  nation-wide  working 
relationship. 

On  a  regional  or  state-wide 
basis,  however,  much  remains  to 
be  done  by  the  schools  to  estab¬ 
lish  press  cooperation  and  under¬ 
standing.  Until  some  of  the  big 
geographical  gaps  in  school-press 
relationships  are  filled,  the  schools 
may  expect  continuation  of  the 
uninformed  criticism  which  they 
find  so  bitter. 

C^orgia  Emphasizes 
Prolessional  Relations 

Training  of  future  practioners  is 
not  the  only  educational  mission 
of  schools  and  departments  of 
journalism,  believes  Dean  John 
E.  Drewry  of  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Georgia. 

Throughout  the  years  that  Dean 
Drewry  has  been  at  the  head  of 
this  division  of  the  oldest  state- 
chartered  university  he  has 
stressed  the  idea  that  a  profes¬ 
sional  school  has  obligations  and 
opportunities  over  and  above  in¬ 
struction  of  those  who  enter  the 
field. 

“We  feel  that  it  is  a  service 
both  to  those  already  in  practice 
and  to  our  own  students  to  spon¬ 
sor  institutes,  clinics,  contests  and 
the  like  and  to  work  with  the 
professional  organizations  in  the 
various  phases  of  journalism.”  the 
Dean  says. 

Practical  Application 

In  giving  practical  application 
to  this  educational  philosophy  the 
Grady  school  exemplifies  the  best 
in  school-practioner  cooperation. 
There  are  one  or  more  special 
occasions  each  quarter  of  the  aca¬ 
demic  year  which  bring  praction¬ 
ers  to  the  campus. 

Currently  in  conjunction  with 
the  Georgia  Press  Association  the 
Grady  school  is  completing  a 
“History  of  Georgia  Journalism.” 

Such  cooperation  with  the  pro¬ 
fessional  field  gives  practical  re¬ 
ality  to  the  atmosphere  of  the 


Breakfast  Briefs 

A  sharp  drop  in  the  price  of 
lumber  has  brou^t  a  measure  of 
relief  to  the  Aunerican  people. 
Many  of  us  will  now  be  able  to 
own  a  box  of  toothpicks  without 
a  mortgage. 


University  of  Illinois  archaeol¬ 
ogists  have  discovered  some  com 
that  is  more  than  800  years  old. 
On  which  radio  program? 

From  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
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school,  believes  Dean  Drewry,  ud 
strengthens  the  professional  aspect  f 
of  the  instruction.  In  return  Ikt  ' 
school  benefits,  he  believes,  fna 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  tk 
professional  practioners. 

“Through  these  projects  «c 
have  tried  to  extend  the  edoci- 
tional  usefulness  of  the  Grad; 
school  beyond  the  geographic 
limits  of  the  Athens  campus,"  siyi 
Dean  Drewry. 

■ 

Spelling  Bee  Plans 
Are  Started  lor  1951 

The  National  filing  Bee  iti  ^ 
into  action  for  the  1951  event  thg 
week  with  the  mailing  of  spoa 
sorship  agreements  to  newspi^  . 
throughout  the  country.  # 

Sponsored  by  18  Scripps-Hot-  ^ 
ard  Newspapers  and  more  that  I 
30  other  U.  S.  dailies  and  Sin-  J 
days,  the  Bee  each  year  draws  f 
the  interest  and  participation  of  f 
between  4,000,000  and  5.000,000  S 
grade  school  pupils.  More  thm  f 
,^0  newspapers  are  expected  to  F 
sponsor  the  1951  competition.  J 

The  national  finals  will  tab  £ 
place  in  Washington  during  the  { 
week  of  May  21-26.  I 

Charles  Schneider,  Scripps-  i 
Howard  national  promotion  ^  I 
tor  and  director  of  the  Bee,  said , I 
50,000  copies  of  a  practice  speO-  j 
ing  book,  “Words  of  the  Chain 
pions”  will  be  distributed  throujtf 
the  schools  to  teachers  and  in 
dividual  students  taking  part  ii| 
the  event. 
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CQUIPPeP  fOK  A  BUZZAKP. 


what  you  can  do 
about  135,300 
auto  accidents 

HERE  IS  a  citizen  you're  going  to  see  more  of  during  the  next  several  months. 


He's  a  curious  character.  The  first  whisper  of  Winter  sends  him  to  the  basement  for 
extra  blankets  and  long  underwear.  Almost  automatically,  he  rigs  himself  for  cold  weather 
comfort  and  protection  with  one  curious  exception. 

His  car  is  left  to  Winter’s  mercv. 


Winter  has  no  mercy  on  careless  car  owners.  In  the  U.S.  last  xfear,  there  urrr  I  >5,  >00 
accuUnU  on  snouy  or  ici/  streets  and  highways.  Many  of  them  were  Jatal  accidents. 

Now,  on  the  eve  of  the  season  for  snow  and  ice,  your  newspaper  can  be  of  solid  serWce  by 
alerting  your  community  to  the  dangers  of  Winter  drl\4ng.  Help  your  readers  realize  the 
Importance  of  chains,  wipers,  defrosters  and  extra  caution  when  the  weather  is  bad. 


You  will  be  saving  lives  and  preventing  Injuries. 


Insurance  Companies 

Hartford,  Connecticut 


SOT  ON  AN  loy  -ROAP.T! 
NO  BRAKES,  NO  CHAU 
NO  WIPERS  ANP  .  .  < 
NO  SPE6P  LIMIT  { 
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Scoops  Are  Her 
Fee  as  'Lawyer' 
On  Police  Beat 

By  Bettye  Lee  Mastin 

Lexington,  Ky. — ^Justice  doesn’t 
have  a  chance  to  go  far  astray 
with  Norma  Witherspoon  Pace, 
reporter  for  the 
Lexington  Lead¬ 
er,  on  the  court¬ 
house  beat. 

A  veteran  of 
only  six  years  of 
court  reporting, 
the  28-year-old 
staffer  neverthe¬ 
less  has  acquired 
a  legal  knowl¬ 
edge  that  occa¬ 
sionally  proves 
embarrassing  to  Mrs.  Pace 
attorneys  and  magistrates  alike. 

In  a  case  still  pending,  four 
men  pleaded  guilty  to  operating 
a  handbook,  a  felony  punishable 
by  $500  fine,  jail  sentence  of  from 
one  to  three  years  and  loss  of 
citizenship.  Arrests  had  been 
made  by  State  Alcoholic  Bever¬ 
age  Control  Board  agents  and  one 
of  the  men  admitted  furnishing  a 
Lexington  night  spot,  then  using 
it  as  a  book. 

Mrs.  Pace  discovered  that  with¬ 
out  a  request  the  charge  had  been 
amended  to  gambling  in  general, 
only  a  misdemeanor,  and  the  men 
fined  $30  and  costs  each.  After 
her  story,  Mrs.  Pace  was  called 
before  the  Grand  Jury  to  give  her 
version  of  the  case  and  the  men 
were  indicted  on  the  original 
charge. 

An  early  deadline  and  a  de¬ 
layed  trial  resulted  in  another 
scoop  for  Mrs.  Pace  in  a  recent 
case  of  two  brides  and  two  coun¬ 
ties.  A  Lexington  man  had  been 
arrested  in  Lexington  on  a  war¬ 
rant  charging  bigamy,  a  charge 
resulting  when  an  out-of-state 
woman  claimed  he  had  failed  to 
divorce  her  before  marrying  a 
Lexington  woman  in  a  neighbor¬ 
ing  county. 

After  the  trial  failed  to  open 
as  scheduled,  Mrs.  Pace  realized 
she  would  have  no  story.  It  was 


FIGHT! 

Why  get  into  last  minute  bat¬ 
tles  to  stay  on  lists?  Sell  your¬ 
self  early  to  the  right  men. 


See  Pages  -50,  51 


then,  she  says,  that  it  occurred 
to  her  that  since  the  second  mar¬ 
riage  took  place  in  another  coun¬ 
ty,  the  bigamy,  if  any,  was  com¬ 
mitted  there  and  that  the  local 
courts  did  not  have  jurisdiction. 

She  queried  the  county  attor¬ 
ney,  frantic  conferences  took 
place  among  court  officials  and 
Mrs.  Pace  had  her  story. 

Recently  during  an  intensive 
drive  by  the  Leader  for  safe  oper¬ 
ation  of  motor  vehicles  a  convic¬ 
tion  for  driving  while  drunk  was 
appealed.  During  the  week  pre¬ 
ceding  trial  Mrs.  Pace  learned  the 
driver  had  been  allowed  to  pay  a 
$25  fine  with  the  charge  amended 
to  reckless  driving.  The  amend¬ 
ment  would  have  saved  his  driv¬ 
er’s  license  which  a  drunken  driv¬ 
ing  conviction  would  have  re¬ 
voked.  The  fine  was  $75  less 
than  he  would  have  been  given  by 
jury  trial. 

Given  an  assist  with  her  reg¬ 
ular  assignments,  Mrs.  Pace  did 
some  sleuthing,  discovered  and 
reported  the  facts  and  the  case 
was  tried. 

A  1944  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky,  Mrs.  Pace’s 
only  actual  legal  training  was  a 
course  in  law  of  the  press  taught 
in  that  school’s  journalism  depart¬ 
ment.  She  has  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
key. 

Progress  in  Vermont 

The  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
recently  received  approximately 
3,000  gallons  of  news  ink  deliv¬ 
ered  in  a  tank  truck  by  the  Geo. 
H.  Morrill  Co.,  Division  of  Sun 
Chemical  Corp.  According  to 
John  P.  Mather,  Morrill's  New 
England  district  manager,  this  is 
the  first  time  any  newspaper  in 
Vermont  has  purchased  ink  in 
tank-truck  lots. 

■ 

Cincinnati  Study 

The  248-page  Sunday  edition. 
Sept.  24,  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer  is  being  surveyed  as  Sun¬ 
day  Study  No.  3  of  the  Continu¬ 
ing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading, 
to  be  issued  early  in  1951.  The 
surveyed  issue  is  the  largest  paper 
examined  since  the  studies  began 
11  years  ago. 

Everything  in  Baltimore 
revolves  around _ 


Group  Handles 
Office  'Orphans' 
At  Denver  Post 

Denver  —  Something  new  has 
been  added  to  the  Denver  Post — 
and  that  “something”  is  a  special 
committee  of  Post  employes. 

Job  of  the  committee  is  to  take 
care  of  those  “orphan”  problems 
that  arise  in  the  plant  of  a  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  problems  that  every¬ 
one  talks  about  but  never  get 
straightened  out. 

The  new  group  is  called  the 
Employes’  Representative  Com¬ 
mittee.  It’s  made  up  of  15  rep¬ 
resentative  employes  from  the 
Post’s  15  departments. 

Management  has  no  part  in  the 
committee  except  to  offer  sugges¬ 
tions  and  constructive  criticism. 
Management  suggested  the  com¬ 
mittee;  employes  took  the  sugges¬ 
tion  to  heart  and  have  been  ham¬ 
mering  away  at  the  “orphans”  for 
several  weeks. 

So  far,  the  committee  has  been 
responsible  for  the  installation 
throughout  the  Post  biulding  of 
soft  drink,  candy,  gum  and  pea¬ 
nut  machines. 

There  isn’t  much  profit  from 
the  machines.  But  what  there  is 
goes  back  to  the  committee,  which 
has  sole  control  over  the  unit’s 
treasury.  But  the  money  will  be 
returned  to  all  Post  employes  in 
the  form  of  parties,  picnics  and 


many  other  plant-wide  activifiti. 

Right  now,  most  of  the 
collected  will  go  into  the  employ, 
es’  Christmas  party. 

Planned,  too,  is  special  funi. 
ture  for  the  third-floor  teiraet 
There,  staffers  may  go  to  eit 
their  lunch,  chat  during  of. 
moments,  or  just  for  “taking  five.* 
Now  the  terrace  is  bare.  But  nea 
summer  there  should  be  moden 
tables  and  chairs  with  a  metal 
awning  for  all-weather  terrace  fia. 

The  committee  is  attempting  to 
get  special  parking  accommoda- 
tions  for  Post  staffers  who  drive 
to  work.  One  plan,  giving  diiv. 
ers  economical  round-the-clod 
parking  with  discounts  on  gaao. 
line,  wash  and  grease  jobs,  hat 
been  worked  out  with  a  parkini 
lot  operator  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity  of  the  building. 

Present  chairman  of  the  coo- 
mittee  is  Wallace  Taber,  promo¬ 
tion  staff  member  and  outdon 
writer.  Committee  membership 
will  be  changed  every  six  months. 

Palmer  Hoyt,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Post,  has  high  praise 
for  the  committee  and  the  work  it 
has  done  in  its  young  life. 

“The  Post,  like  any  other  news¬ 
paper  of  any  size,  needs  a  group 
of  interested  employes  like  this  to 
get  together  and  work  out  these 
problems,”  he  said.  “It  is  a  help 
to  newspaper  management  —  and 
to  newspaper  employes.  Tm 
happy  the  committee  has  been 
formed.” 


WARNING! 

AD  MANAGERS,  EDITORS 

Persons  fraudulently  claiming  to  represent  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry  may  approach  you  with 
ads  or  readers.  Some  of  these  persons  present 
shows  made  up  of  acts  never  heard  over  WSM — 
others  advertise  shows  that  never  appear.  Beware 
of  them! 

Two  Federal  Courts  have  ruled  that  the  title 
“Grand  Ole  Opry”  is  the  exclusive  property  of 
WSM.  Unauthorized  use  is  illegal.  Genuine  Opry 
acts  are  the  only  ones  who  may  use  this  title.  Don’t 
allow  the  people  of  your  city  to  be  misled  or  dis¬ 
appointed  through  fraudulent  advertising. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of  any 
act  or  booker  claiming  to  represent  WSM  or  the 
WSM  Grand  Ole  Opry,  write  or  phone  6-7181. 

JAMES  R.  DENNY 
Manager,  Artists  Service  Bureau 

WSM 

NASHVILLE  3,  TENNESSEE 
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1,  Modem  plant  of  the  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail. 

2.  Stewart  Riley,  President  and  Publisher. 

5«  H.  P.  McChord,  Mechanical  Superintendent,  charging  the  Gas- 
fired  stereo  pot. 


FRONT-PAGE  example  of  the  importance  of  GAS 
in  the  graphic  arts  is  its  use  in  the  efficient  modern 
plant  of  the  Bedford  Daily  Times-Mail,  Bedford,  In¬ 
diana.  This  is  a  small  newspaper  printing  establish¬ 
ment  but  it  was  built  to  do  a  streamlined  publishing 
job.  In  selecting  the  production  equipment  the  pub¬ 
lishers  chose  Gas-fired  stereotype  and  linotype  units. 

The  varying  hourly  demands  on  graphic  arts 
equipment  in  a  newspaper  plant  never  overload  the 
Gas-fired  units.  As  Mechanical  Superintendent  H. 
P.  McChord  expressed  it — "0«r  equipment  is  always 
ready — hy  the  time  we  get  the  pages  ready  to  pour, 
our  metal  is  at  the  proper  temperature.” 


That’s  the  record  of  GAS  in  graphic  arts  process¬ 
ing— always  ready  when  needed,  always  flexible, 
clean,  rapid-heating,  and  automatically  controllable 
at  any  desired  temperature. 

The  experience  of  the  publishers  of  the  Bedford 
Daily  Times-Mail  is  a  typical  example  of  the  efficiency 
of  Modem  Gas  Equipment — it’s  worth  investigating. 


AMERICAN  GAS  ASSOCIATION 


420  LEXINGTON  AVE. 


NEW  YORK  17,  N.  Y, 
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Big,  Wordy  Ads 
Get  Top  Rating 
In  Readex  Data 

Bio  space,  plenty  of  words  and 
continuity  of  service  to  readers 
will  pay  off  for  advertisers,  Robert 
Pendergast,  president  of  Readex — 
Reader  Interest  Reports,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  told  the  New  York  chapter, 
American  Marketing  Association, 
this  week. 

Mr.  Pendergast  drew  his  conclu¬ 
sions  from  more  than  150  reader- 
ship  studies  by  his  organization 
since  October,  1947.  Twelve  of 
the  studies  covered  dailies,  chiefly 
in  the  Midwest.  They  indicated 
large-size  ads  attracted  more  read¬ 
ers  than  small-space,  at  a  rate  that 
kept  cost  per  reader  down  to  the 
same  level  as  cost  per  reader  in 
small  ads. 

In  the  following  table,  the  12 
studies  were  anal)'2ed  according  to 
the  most  interesting  ads,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  readenhip  and  cost  per 
reader. 

Ads  in  12  Dailies 

Most  In-  Least  In¬ 
teresting  teresting 

No.  of  Lines . 455  98 

Readership  Per¬ 
centage  .  19%  4% 

Cost  per  Reader ...  1 .5c  1 .3c 

Ads  in  16  Weeklies 

Most  In-  Least  In- 
(  teresting  teresting 

No.  of  Lines . 400  150 

Readership  Per¬ 
centage  . 33%  12% 

Cost  per  Reader. . .  2c  2.4c 

“Where  size  is  properly  used,” 
Mr.  Pendergast  said,  “it  pays  off 
in  interest.” 

But,  he  noted,  size  alone  does 
not  turn  the  trick.  In  addition, 
there  must  be  the  “right  kind  of 
words”  and  continuity  of  service. 
In  explaining  continuity,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “Mere  repetition  is  not 
enough.” 

Service  Ads  Best 
The  most  interesting  ads  to  read¬ 
ers,  according  to  the  studies  in  all 
printed  media,  featured  services 
such  as  food  marketing,  fairs, 
recipes  —  particularly  for  baked 
products,  and  some  political  and 
economic  analysis.  The  recent 
Macy’s  anti-hoarding  ad  was  cited 
as  an  example. 

“The  top  scoring  ad  in  one  pub¬ 
lication,”  Mr.  Pendergast  said, 
“was  the  one  with  the  most  words 
in  it.  On  the  other  hand,  clever 
copy  lost  readers.  But  big  and 
busy  ads  do  well  because  readers 
love  to  read.” 

As  an  advertising  agency  execu¬ 
tive  before  he  began  concentrating 
on  Readex,  Mr.  Pendergast  recom¬ 
mended  small  ads,  inserted  fre¬ 
quently.  Following  the  Readex 
studies,  however,  he  changed  his 
mind. 


The  Readex  method  calls  for 
responses  from  about  150  persons 
in  each  survey.  Returns  run  about 
20%  to  25%  when  copies  of  the 
publication  are  mailed  out  to  the 
sampling  group.  Returns  were 
100%  in  four  out  of  12  papers 
when  carriers  were  used  to  collect 
reports.  In  a  recent  study  of  the 
Chicago  (Ill.)  Tribune,  returns 
were  100%  using  Western  Union 
messengers. 

Readex  gives  each  person  quer- 


H.  J.  Hlinz  Co.,  of  Pittsburgh, 
will  spend  more  than  $1,500,000  in 
national  newspaper  space  during 
1950-51 — all  the  while  oi^rating 
under  a  director  of  advertising  and 
public  relations,  Franklin  Bell, 
who  calls  newspapers  “the  most 
indispensable  media  of  all.” 

In  all  media:  newspapers,  maga¬ 
zines,  radio,  TV,  outdoor  and  else¬ 
where,  the  company’s  promotion 
budget  will  reach  $5,0()0,000  an¬ 
nually. 

“Newspapers  are  the  most  in¬ 
dispensable  media  of  all  because 
they  present  the  news  in  detail,” 
Mr.  Bell  told  the  New  York  chap¬ 
ter  of  the  American  Association  of 
Newspaper  Representatives  last 
week. 

He  cited  the  difficulties  faced  in 
Pittsburgh  as  a  result  of  the  strikes 
which  closed  down  newspaper, 
plants  in  that  city. 

“Pittsburgh  retailers  issued 
dodgers  and  throwaways,”  he  said. 
“But  the  small  florists,  who  de¬ 
pended  on  obituary  columns  in 
newspapers,  did  no  business.  Peo¬ 
ple  who  buy  flowers  for  funerals 
were  slow  to  discover  the  death 
in  a  family  they  knew.” 

What  significance,  he  asked, 
does  the  Pittsburgh  strike  have  for 
newspapers? 

Papers  Indispensable 

“First,”  he  replied,  “it  proves 
newspapers  are  the  only  indispens¬ 
able  media — because  they  provide 
information  to  individuals  and  be¬ 
cause  they  reach  into  spheres  of 
influence  in  a  very  intimate  way, 
such  as  society  columns  and 
obituaries. 

“Second,  radio  gives  only  the 
headlines,  but  details  are  what  the 
public  demands.  For  example,  ra¬ 
dio  gave  news  of  the  attempt  on 
President  Truman’s  life.  Newspa¬ 
pers  gave  this  headline  news,  then 
the  details,  in  red  ink.  In  the  col¬ 
umn  next  to  that,  the  papers  re¬ 
ported  the  President  was  napping 
upstairs.  Throughout  the  rest  of 
the  issue  were  further  details.” 

During  his  25  years  as  ad  chief 
at  Heinz.  Mr.  Bell  said,  the  com¬ 
pany’s  ad  budget  increased  sharply, 
starting  with  a  few  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  annually.  By  1930,  the  news¬ 
paper  budget  was  $446,000.  In  the 
next  three  years,  it  averaged  $587,- 
000  annually. 

In  1933-34,  Heinz  spent  $1,- 


ied  an  envelope  containing  an  ex¬ 
tra  copy  of  the  publication.  Printed 
instructions  appear  on  the  cover 
of  the  envelope.  Men  are  given 
a  blue  pencil  and  women  a  red 
pencil  to  mark  through  all  ma¬ 
terial,  both  editorial  and  advertis¬ 
ing,  which  they  had  been  interested 
enough  to  read  in  their  own  copy 
of  the  publication.  The  survey 
copy  is  given  to  them  shortly  after 
they  received  their  own  regular 
copy. 


472,000  on  newspaper  space.  Rec¬ 
ord  high  for  this  budget  was  $1,- 
518,000  in  1938-39.  Then  it  fell 
to  a  wartime  low  of  $274,000  in 
1943-44,  but  the  average  during 
the  war  years  was  $1,2()0,000  an¬ 
nually.  This  year’s  newspaper 
budget  was  estimated  at  $1,- 
500,000. 

Television,  Mr.  Bell  said,  hurts 
movies  the  most.  Next  most  af¬ 
fected  is  radio  “and  this  will  go 
further.”  Magazine  reading  has 
also  been  reduced,  he  said,  but  this 
will  be  regained.  Newspapers,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  been  hurt  the 
least  by  the  rise  of  TV. 

“In  1929,”  be  noted,  “radio  hit 
the  United  States  the  way  TV  does 
now.  Newspapers  then  lost  44.3% 
in  lineage.” 

The  picture  is  different  today, 
he  indicated.  Heinz  is  looking  for 
color  advertising  in  newspapers 
ranging  from  1,000  to  600  lines. 
Such  space  has  paid  off. 

“If  we  had  this  success  with  any 
new  media,”  he  declared,  “we 
would  have  gone  along  with  them. 
But  there’s  an  element  of  immedi¬ 
acy  in  newspapers — ^putting  readers 
in  the  mood  to  buy,  giving  them 
ideas  on  recipes  clipped  from  news¬ 
papers.” 

Mr.  Bell  gave  credit  to  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  particularly 
in  the  past  few  years,  for  doing  a 
good  job  in  promoting  newspaper 
space.  . 

“The  Bureau,”  he  said,  “is  do¬ 
ing  a  more  constructive  job  than 
the  older  competitive  job  between 
newspapers.  Newspapers,  as  a  me¬ 
dium,  actually  are  better  than  the 
fellows  who  buy  the  space — and 
better  than  the  fellows  who  sell  it, 
too.” 

■ 

Events  to  Come 

Washington  —  Of  interest  to 
publishers  planning  special  pages 
or  ad  campaigns  to  tie-in  with  na¬ 
tional  observances  will  be  a  book¬ 
let  soon  to  be  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  giving 
the  dates  of  ‘days”  and  “weeks” 
which  will  be  celebrated  in  1951. 
■ 

Paris  Daily  Folds 

Paris — L'Epoque,  rightist  daily, 
whose  circulation  dropped  below 
50,000  in  recent  months,  went  out 
of  business  Nov.  18. 


\  November  Issue  j 

\  Comnet  / 

Magazine^ 

features 

IGOnHRD 

IVORS 

as 

"Columnist 
to  the  World" ; 

This  six-pag*  story  by  Jool 
is  •  high  trlbuto  to  tho  unigu*  cst 
umn,  Tho  Lyons  Don'  poblhhod  t 
days  wookly  by  101  nowspapon 
a  total  of  10,000,000  roadors. 

I 

To  quota  this  articio  briafly,  H  Myi: 

"In  addition  to  broaking  an  avartyi 
of  5(X>  nows  storiosa  yoar,  ho  (Lyon) 
is  a  specialist  in  anecdotes  about  tki 
great  and  near  great  of  our  modin 
world.  The  poet,  Carl  Sandburg 
once  commented  wistfully  ’How  mudi 
richer  American  history  would  haw 
been  had  there  been  a  Leonard 
Lyons  in  Lincoln’s  time'  ”. 

Give  your  readers  tht 
column  that  is  a  coi* 
versaflon-pieee  around  , 
the  World. 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  FOR 
SAMPLE  COLUMNS 
and  PRICES  to 

POST-HAU 

Syndicate,  ! 

295  MADISON  AVE. 

New  York  17.  N.  Y. 

Robert  M.  Hall,  President 
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from  Schenley  Industries,  Inc. 

^  Excerpt  from  the  1950  Annual  Report  to  Stockholders  | 


Military  action  by  United  Nations 
forces  in  Korea  and  the  mobili¬ 
zation  of  men  and  resources  in 
this  country  and  other  free  nations  to 
attain  and  secure  peace  throughout 
the  world,  mean  far-reaching  changes 
in  our  economy  and  national  life,  and 
greater  responsibilities  for  manage¬ 
ment. 

Industrial  output,  personal  incomes 
and  the  size  of  the  working  force 
have  already  reached  peace-time 
highs.  Purchasing  power  is  being  lim¬ 
ited,  however,  by  rising  consumer 
goods  prices  and  higher  taxes. 

Beyond  these  general  factors  which 
are  influencing  every  business,  our 
own  operations  and  responsibilities 
will  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  under 
conditions  of  mobilization,  the  use  of 
alcohol  is  greatly  increased.  Ethyl 
alcohol  is  a  basic  raw  material.  Regu¬ 
larly,  it  goes  into  the  manufacture  of 
hundreds  of  articles  of  every-day  com¬ 
merce,  such  as  anti-freeze  solutions, 
shellac,  pharmaceuticals  and  others. 
Government  statistics  indicate  these 
requirements  totaled  approximately 
190,000,000  gallons  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1950. 

IN  TIMES  OF  MOBILIZATION,  alcohol  is 
needed  in  vastly  increased  quantities 
for  such  military  purposes  as  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  rubber,  smoke¬ 
less  powder,  chemical  warfare  mate¬ 
rials  and  rocket  fuel. 

The  Office  of  Rubber  Reserve  re¬ 
cently  disclosed  that  at  least  four 
butadiene  units  owned  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  will  be  reactivated  for  synthetic 
rubber  production,  two  to  be  ready  in 
December,  1950,  and  two  in  January, 
1951.  These  units  will  require  from 
135,000,000  to  140,000,000  gallons  of 
alcohol  a  year.  These  and  other  mili¬ 
tary  and  civilian  alcohol  requirements 
cannot  be  fully  met  without  some  use 
of  beverage  industry  facilities.  The 
government  has  already  asked  bever¬ 
age  distillers  for  a  minimum  of  ap¬ 


proximately  10,000,000  gallons  of  in¬ 
dustrial  alcohol  before  the  end  of  the 
year,  about  4,000,000  gallons  to  be 
taken  this  month  and  the  remaining 
6,000,000  in  December.  It  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  an  increasing  use  of  beverage 
distilling  facilities  will  be  necessary  to 
meet  the  1951  defense  requirements. 

THE  QUESTION  NATURALLY  ARISES  as 

to  the  continuing  availability  of  the 
various  brands  of  aged  whiskey.  Our 
policy  has  always  been  to  maintain 
ample  reserves  of  aged  whiskies  which 
are  indispensable  to  a  developing  busi¬ 
ness.  We  believe  these  reserves  of  fine 
bourbon  and  rye  whiskies  are  the 
soundest  protection  against  future  un¬ 
certainties  that  foresight  and  planning 
can  provide. 

SCHENLEY  WAS  A  MAJOR  CONTRIBUTOR 

to  the  alcohol  and  other  industrial 
mobilization  programs  of  World  War 
II.  The  company,  during  the  war, 
produced  more  than  202,000,000  proof 
gallons  of  alcohol  for  the  government. 
Our  engineers  developed  the  Schenley 
packed  column  to  facilitate  conversion 
of  whiskey  distilleries  into  war-alcohol 
production  units,  making  it  available 
royalty-free  to  every  beverage  dis¬ 
tilling  company  in  America. 

In  addition,  Schenley  during  the 
last  world  war  was  one  of  the  early 
commercial  producers  of  penicillin, 
and  through  research  and  engineering, 
a  pioneer  in  the  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  its  large-scale  production. 

Today,  Schenley  Laboratories,  Inc., 
while  producing  penicillin  and  strept¬ 
omycin,  is  also  engaged  in  meeting 
other  mobilization  needs.  The  latest 
activity,  and  the  one  which  appears 
to  have  the  greatest  potentialities,  is 
in  the  field  of  blood  plasma  substi¬ 
tutes. 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  AN  ATOMIC  BOMBING, 

the  problem  of  distributing  and  ad¬ 
ministering  blood  or  plasma  to  casual¬ 
ties  would  be  staggering.  Important 
researches  are  therefore  being  carried 
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on  to  improve  techniques  for  storing 
blood  and  plasma,  but  they  have  not 
progressed  to  the  point  where  it  ap¬ 
pears  likely  that  any  adequate  stock¬ 
pile  could  be  established  and  main¬ 
tained.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
must  look  to  possible  synthetic  sub¬ 
stitutes. 

SCHENLEY  LABORATORIES,  INC.,  is  now 

actively  studying  several  blood 
plasma  substitutes  developed  abroad 
and  at  home. 

One  of  these,  polyvinyl  pyrrolidon, 
was  developed  in  Germany  during 
the  war  and  was  used  in  treating  some 
half-million  battle  casualties  and 
many  thousands  of  civilians.  This  ma¬ 
terial  is  produced  synthetically,  can 
be  manufactured  in  quantity  and 
stored  indefinitely.  The  Bayer  phar¬ 
maceutical  laboratory  in  the  Western 
Zone  of  Germany  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  research  and  production  of 
polyvinyl  pyrrolidon,  and  the  ar¬ 
rangement  concluded  last  year  be¬ 
tween  that  organization  and  Schenley 
Laboratories,  Inc.,  has  proved  of  great 
value  in  making  the  results  of  the 
Bayer  experience  available  in  the 
United  States. 

Schenley ’s  contributions  to  the  win¬ 
ning  of  World  War  II  are  matters  of 
record. 

OUR  ANNOUNCED  POLICY  IN  1942  was: 

Those  activities  and  opera¬ 
tions  which  contribute  directly 
to  winning  the  war  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  have  first  call  on  all  of 
the  resources  of  this  Company, 
and  first  call  on  all  of  the  ener¬ 
gies  of  everyone  connected 
with  it. 

WE  MAKE  THE  SAME  PLEDGE  IN  THE 
PRESENT  CRISIS. 

LEWIS  S.  ROSENSTIEL, 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
and  President 

SCHENLEY 

INDUSTRIES,  INC. 
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N  a  few  short  years  HOPALONG  CASSIDY  has  become  the  living  symbol  of  the 
extraordinary  Western  boom  now  sweeping  the  nation. 


Idol  of  millions— adults  and  children— he  commands  a  television  audience  of 
20,000,000,  a  radio  following  of  more  than  25,000,000.  The  magic  of  his  name  sells 
15,000,000  comic  books,  and  millions  of  dollars  of  HOPALONG  CASSIDY  merchandise. 


Now,  this  vast  audience-pulling  power— a  miracle  of  modern  entertainment- 
goes  to  work  for  newspapers  through  King  Features  Syndicate— thus  combining  one 
of  the  biggest  names  in  entertainment  with  the  biggest  name  in  newspaper  syndication. 


The  HOPALONG  CASSIDY  strip,  with  its  excellence  of  Western  art  and  story,  is 
certain  to  be  the  soundest,  most  lucrative  feature  investment  to  come  along  in  years. 
It's  the  kind  of  feature  that  brings  your  paper  boosted  community  prestige  and  reader- 
ship.  Contact  us  today  to  find  out  if  HOPALONG  CASSIDY  is  available  in  your  territory. 


AVAILABLE  DAILY  AND  SUNDAY  STARTING  JANUARY  4th  F0(BR^ 


235  East  45th  Street 


New  York  17,  N.Y. 
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TV  SELLING 

IF  NEWSPAPERS  haven’t  already  carried 
their  own  editorials  answering  the  recent 
propaganda  of  the  television  industry,  they 
ou^t  to  hop  to  it  immediately.  A  new  and 
dangerous  concept  in  the  art  of  breaking 
down  sales  resistance  has  been  posed:  that 
parents  are  ignoring  the  social  well-being  of 
their  offspring  if  they  do  not,  somehow,  fit 
a  home  television  set  into  the  family  budget. 

Last  week  newspapers  carried  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisements  of  the  “American  Television 
Dealers  and  Manufacturers”  quoting  Angelo 
Patri,  “noted  behaviorist  and  authority  on 
child  guidance,”  as  saying: 

“Youngsters  today  need  television  for  their 
morale  as  much  as  they  need  fresh  air  and 
sunshine  for  their  health.  Social  compe¬ 
tence  is  a  big  force  in  any  child’s  life.  With 
it  he  can  battle  triumphantly  for  his  place 
among  his  fellows.  It  is  practically  impos¬ 
sible  for  boys  and  girls  to  ‘hold  their  own’ 
with  friends  and  schoolmates  unless  tele¬ 
vision  is  available  to  them.  Of  course  there 
would  be  no  conflict  if  parents  brought  tele¬ 
vision  into  the  home.  It  would  eliminate  a 
situation  that  could  cause  great  embarrass¬ 
ment  to  children.  To  have  television  is  to 
be  ‘cock  o’  the  walk.’  Not  to  have  it,  well, 
that  is  unthinkable.” 

The  ad  copy  was  built  accordingly  just  like 
the  ads  for  mouth  wash,  deodorants,  etc., 
depicting  the  “deep  loneliness,”  “humilia¬ 
tion,”  children  feel  when  they  don’t  have 
television.  It  even  goes  so  far  to  say  that 
sonny  is  “really  ashamed  to  be  with  the 
gang”  because  he  doesn’t  have  television 
at  home. 

We’ve  seen  a  lot  of  nonsense  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  this  strikes  us  as  hitting  a  new  low. 

What  the  TV  dealers  and  manufacturers 
are  preaching  is  a  “keep  up  with  the  Jones” 
philosophy.  Carried  to  its  logical  conclu¬ 
sion  the  children  of  less  fortunate  parents 
in  every  community  will  become  maladjusted 
individuals  because  they  don’t  have  a  Cadillac 
in  the  garage,  or  father  has  to  shovel  coal 
instead  of  having  an  oil-burner,  or  one  has 
to  ride  a  second-hand  bike  instead  of  a  new 
one,  or  their  radios  are  10  years  old  and 
they  can’t  get  FM. 

An  irate  reader  of  the  Atlanta  Journal 
phrases  our  thoughts  perfectly: 

“The  philosophy  that  equality  of  owner¬ 
ship  of  tangible  things  is  a  requisite  to  the 
proper  social  development  of  our  youth  is 
both  untrue  and  un-American.  If  we  should 
accept  it  without  question,  the  evidence  of 
ownership  of  home  television  may  become 
a  symbol  of  respectability,  replacing  the 
time-proven  assets  of  character,  vision  and 
frugality. 

“Millions  of  American  parents  are  making 
heroic  sacrifices  in  order  to  provide  adequate 
food,  clothing,  shelter  and  an  education  for 
their  children,  and  will  resent  this  unfair 
intrusion  upon  their  pride.  They  will  pre¬ 
fer  to  believe,  moreover,  that  such  mis¬ 
chievous  designs  are  not  shared  by  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  television  trade.” 

That’s  straight  and  to  the  point.  We  don’t 
think  editors  should  echo  these  thoughts  be¬ 
cause  newspapers  are  in  competition  with 
television,  but  because  advocating  a  “keep  up 
with  the  Jones”  philosophy  is  insulting  and 
dangerous  to  the  American  people  as  so  many 
newspaper  readers  said  in  letters.  Wisely,  the 
agency  switched  to  a  new  theme. 


EDITORIAL 


They  saw  it,  and  so  marvelled;  they  were 
troubled,  and  hasted  away. — ^Psalm  XLrVUI; 
5. 


UNBIASED 

IT  SEEMS  to  us  there  could  be  no  greater 

testimonial  of  impartiality  than  to  be  ac¬ 
cused  at  the  same  time  of  bias  on  one  side 
and  also  on  the  other.  That’s  what  happened 
to  the  Associated  Press  last  week  at  the  an¬ 
nual  meeting  of  the  AP  Managing  Editors 
Association. 

One  member  of  a  committee  submitted  a 
minority  report,  to  which  no  one  else  sub¬ 
scribed,  charging  the  AP  news  report  with 
being  “biased  on  the  left.”  He  offered  ex¬ 
amples  to  support  his  charges.  Two  other 
managing  editors  spoke  from  the  floor  and 
said  that  instead  of  being  guilty  of  left-wing 
bias,  the  AP  report  is  “biased  on  the  right.” 

The  question  before  the  house,  therefore, 
it  would  appear  to  us,  is  “how  impartial  can 
you  get?” 

The  charge  of  bias  raised  quite  a  fuss 
before  the  managing  editors  meeting.  We 
believe  that  the  final  action  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  membership  in  “rejecting  the  charges 
as  wholly  unsupported  and  unjustified”  was 
the  right  one  and  only  possible  one. 

The  charges  were  made  last  summer  in  a 
66-page  “documentation.”  Six  men  on  the 
domestic  news  committee  of  APME  studied 
them  and  found  they  did  not  concur.  Those 
men  represented  newspapers  like  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  Tampa  Tribune,  Everett  (Wash.) 
Herald,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  Akron 
Beacon-Journal  and  Woonsocket  (R.  I.)  Call, 

The  24-man  board  of  directors  of  APME 
also  studied  the  charges  and  rejected  them. 

Under  no  set  of  circumstances  or  reason¬ 
ing  could  this  be  called  a  “whitewash.”  Top 
AP  executives  were  aware  of  the  charges  and 
we  don’t  know  of  anyone  who  would  accuse 
any  one  of  them  of  left-wing  bias.  Certainly, 
if  there  had  been  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
justification  for  this  charge  it  would  have 
been  to  the  best  interests  of  AP  brass  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  it.  And  the  AP  board  of 
directors  knew  all  about  it.  Certainly,  also, 
they  could  not  be  accused  of  left-wing  sym¬ 
pathies  and  if  they  had  any  suspicions  the 
charges  were  well  founded  they  would  have 
taken  appropriate  action. 

The  whole  episode  now  seems  like  a  tem¬ 
pest  in  a  teapot.  But  it  had  two  good  re¬ 
sults.  It  ended  in  a  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
integrity  of  the  AP  staff  which  obviously  was 
called  for  after  all  the  heated  debate.  And 
it  serves  as  a  warning  to  all  that  the  AP 
news  report  is,  and  must  of  necessity  be,  im¬ 
partial  and  unbiased.  It  could  not  be  other¬ 
wise  serving  so  many  newspapers  and  editors 
who  so  jealously  guard  that  impartiality. 


UN  TREATY 

FOR  the  third  time  the  Social  Committet 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Cou^ 
is  taking  up  the  Freedom  of  Infonnatki 
pact.  Coming  up,  as  it  does,  immediately 
following  the  report  of  the  American  Bv 
Association  committee  warning  that  the  n, 
strictive  clauses  in  the  Covenant  on  Humaa 
Rights  would  supercede  our  own  Constitn- 
tional  guarantee  in  the  First  Amendment,  al 
U.  S.  editors  and  delegates  ought  to  be  oe 
their  toes. 

We  doubt  that  the  restrictive  proposals 
for  the  press  now  before  the  UN  body  wj] 
get  any  further  this  time  than  last.  And 
we  do  not  see  much  hope  in  obtaining  i 
really  true  guarantee  of  press  freedom  lot 
the  nations  of  the  world  as  long  as  Soviet 
obstructionism  can  block  it  or  twist  it.  We 
believe  that  no  pact  would  be  better  tha 
a  bad  pact. 

However,  we  think  that  the  recommen¬ 
dations  of  the  Sigma  Delta  Chi  committee 
on  freedom  of  information  are  worth  con¬ 
sideration  by  our  UN  delegates.  It  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  Treaty  of  Friendship,  Com¬ 
merce  and  Navigation  signed  by  the  U.  S. 
and  Italy  in  Rome,  Feb.  2,  1948,  contains 
one  of  the  clearest  and  most  effective  ex¬ 
pressions  of  freedom  of  information  in  any 
international  compact  and  would  be  a  good 
remedy  for  the  international  wrangling  now 
going  on  over  the  issue. 

The  treaty  cited  is  a  simple  statement  that 
the  parties  “declare  their  adherence  to  the 
principles  of  freedom  of  the  press  and  of 
free  interchange  of  information.”  It  contaim 
a  brief  explanation  of  this  sentence  but  there 
are  no  restrictive  clauses. 

As  we  said  before,  we  doubt  that  the 
Soviets  would  permit  such  an  international 
treaty  to  get  through  the  UN  but  at  leas 
this  provides  a  more  sound  basis  for  disetn- 
sion  than  those  monstrosities  the  UN  has 
cooked  up  by  itself. 

IMPORTANCE 

IF  NEWSPAPERS  or  advertising  agencies 
ever  doubted  it,  they  now  have  proof  of 
the  importance  of  the  press  to  readers.  It 
was  proven  several  years  ago  in  New  Yoit 
when  readers  lined  up  for  blocks  around 
newspaper  plants  to  get  copies  of  their  fa¬ 
vorite  paper  when  a  deliverers’  strike  p^^ 
vented  distribution.  Now  a  survey  in  Pith- 
burgh,  where  newspapers  were  prevented 
from  publishing  by  a  strike  of  mailers,  gives 
it  the  conclusive  touch. 

In  answer  to  this  question:  “Do  you  lx- 
lieve  that  daily  newspapers  are  a  more  im¬ 
portant  or  less  important  part  of  your  life, 
since  you  have  not  been  able  to  get  themf 
92.4%  of  them  answered  “more  important’ 
Fifty-one  percent  of  the  men  and  40% 
of  the  women  said  they  were  “very  dissatis¬ 
fied”  with  the  national  news  received  from 
other  sources;  60%  of  the  men  and  53% 
of  the  women  were  “very  dissatisfied”  wifli 
local  news  obtained  from  other  sources. 
Those  percentages  were  almost  the  same  for 
every  department  of  news  in  the  paper. 

That  showed  how  the  readers  missed  their 
newspapers.  How  about  the  local  stores. 
Five  said  traffic  was  down  between  7V4% 
and  20%  because  of  the  strike;  four  said 
sales  volume  was  down  from  7Vi%  lo 
etc.  This  is  the  proof,  in  black  and  white,  of 
what  most  of  us  have  known  all  along. 
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-  of  the  Lynchburg  (Va.)  News  and 

PERSONAL  Advance.  He  had  previously 

MVIMTTON  worked  on  Baltimore  and  Rich- 

mond  newspapers. 

Santford  Martin,  editor  of  the  Bob  Weiskittel,  Cincinnati 
WMon-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal,  (O.)  Enquirer  general  advertising 
and  Lee  B  Weathers,  editor  and  salesman,  is  convalescing  in  a  hos- 
MbUsher  of  the  Shelby  (N.  C.)  pital  after  an  emergency  operation 
nailv  Star,  have  been  elected  for  appendicitis, 
tr^ws  of  Gardner-Webb  College  Ernest  M.  Hoftyzer,  advertis- 
North  Carolina  State  Bap-  <ng  director  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 

I  t  Convention.  Record-American,  has  been  named 

^Francis  S.  Murphy,  publisher  by  the  Massachusetts  Fruit  Asso- 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times,  ciation,  Inc.,  as  one  of  the  judges 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Nation-  of  the  Massachusetts  McIntosh 
al  Planning  Association  to  the  Apple  Slogan  contest. 

Committee  of  New  England,  which  John  C.  Nettles,  formerly 
wiU  study  effects  of  Federal  Gov-  mail  order  space  salesman  for  the 
eminent  activities  on  the  develop-  New  York  Herald-Tribune  and  the 
meat  of  the  area’s  economy.  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
Miss  Rebecca  Gross,  editor  of  -S""  has  joined  the  classified  sales 
the  Lock  Haven  (Pa.)  Express,  staff  of  the  American  Weekly. 
has  been  named  by  Gov.  James  Warren  E.  Bragg,  research 
H  Duff  as  a  Pennsylvania  dele-  manager  of  the  Chicago  office  of 
la'te  to  the  mid-century  White  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
House  conference  on  child  wel-  has  been  named  account  executive 
fare  She  is  a  member  of  the  on  the  Chicago  staff  of  the  Bu- 
Govemor’s  Advisory  Citizen’s  reau.  Mr.  Bragg  joined  the  Bu- 
Committee.  teau  in  1947  after  three  years 

Howard  L.  Chernoff,  former  with  the  Chicago  office  of  Foote, 
leneral  manager  of  the  John  A.  Cone  &  Belding. 

Ken^y  newspaper  and  radio  in- 

teitsts  in  West  Virginia  and  Cali-  ^  Editorial  RoOmS 
fomia,  left  this  week  with  Mrs.  **v**tv>**w 

Chernoff  for  a  year  of  traveling  q.  E.  Gregory,  political  and 
in  Europe.  general  assignment  reporter  for 

Lord  Rothermere,  publisher  of  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Journal  and  ac- 
tbe  London  Daily  Mail  and  of  As-  ju  news  field  for  46  yezrs, 
sociated  Newspaper,  has  retired  from  the  Journal  and 

this  week  on  the  hner  Queen  Eli-  op^u  ^  news  bureau  in  the 
zabeth  for  an  American  visit.  State  Capitol  Jan.  1  for  daily  a,:d 

Edward  H.  Binrra,  editor  ^d  weekly  Georgia  newspapers.  He 
publisher  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  formerly  served  on  the  Lexington 
Evening  News,  was  elect^  a  di-  (Ky  )  ^g^der  and  the  Jndianapo- 
lector  of  the  Buffalo  Chapter,  /,-,  (inj.)  Sentinel. 

American  Humanities  Foundation.  George  Gaston,  formerly  of 
at  Its  organizational  meeting  in  tj,e  New  York  Sun,  has  taken  a 
Buffalo.  writing  position  on  a  Teaneck, 

George  C.  Waldo,  editor  of  the  j  bi-weekly. 

Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Tele-  r\  . 

gram,  has  received  a  Guardian  of  assistant  sports 

Nature  award  from  the  Connect!-  Jamestown  (N.  Y.) 

cut  Outdoor  Writers  Association 

“for  what  he  has  done  for  Con-  Warren  f  Pa.)  Times- 

necticut’s  renewable  natural  re-  inducted  into 

sources.”  Mr.  Waldo  is  a  member  Army. 

and  formerly  served  as  chairman  Joseph  H.  Callahan,  a  staff 
of  the  Connecticut  State  Park  and  photographer  of  the  Hartford 
Forest  Commission.  (Conn.)  Times,  and  Carl  D.  Jen- 

Michael  Berry,  who  is  asso-  sen,  city  hall  reporter  for  the 
dated  with  his  father.  Lord  Cam-  Hartford  Courant,  have  been  pro- 
ROSE.  in  publishing  the  London  moted  from  majors  to  lieutenant- 

Daily  Telegraph  and  Allied  News-  _ 

papers.  Ltd.,  arrived  this  week  on 
the  liner  Queen  Elizabeth  for  a 
brief  stay  in  the  United  States.  \v^  ^  ^ 

On  the  Business  Side  T"! 

William  G.  Werner,  publish-  11  \ 

er,  Alameda  (Calif.)  Times-Star,  Ik 

was  named  temporary  chairman  C-SV 

at  a  meeting  of  publishers  plan- 
ning  the  formation  of  an  Alameda 
County  unit  of  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  ' 

C.  C.  Harris,  who  began  his  rJfKc  ni 

career  in  circulation  work  as  a 
Mrrier  for  the  Covington  Virgin-  WF  '—JJ.'' 

wn,  has  become  country  circula-  Of  a 

^n  manager  of  the  Jacksonville  ^  ^ ^ 

Florida  Times-Union  after  serving  ^ 

two  years  as  circulation  manager 
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colonels  in  the  Connecticut  .Airl 
National  Guard.  | 

Dez  Chorley,  who  joined  the 
North  Bay  (Ont.)  Daily  Nugget 
as  a  reporter  last  winter  after 
serving  the  Kirkland  Lake  (Ont.) 
Northern  Daily  News  and  the 
Owen  Sound  (Ont.)  Daily  Sun- 
Times,  has  been  made  roving  re¬ 
porter  on  district  and  photograph¬ 
ic  work.  Len  Parker,  formerly 
reporter  with  the  Northern  Daily, 
News,  now  is  in  charge  of  the 
Northern  Bureau  at  Cobalt,  and 
Bob  Vezina,  for  the  last  10 
months  in  charge  of  the  Cobalt 
office,  has  returned  to  the  home' 
office  of  the  Nugget.  | 

Tom  Connolly  has  joined  the 
city  reportorial  staff  of  the  Buffa¬ 
lo  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News. 

Don  Kudner,  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  on  the  Jackson  . 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  has  ; 
joined  the  Kudner  Agency,  Inc.,  j 
Detroit,  as  an  advertising  special¬ 
ist. 

Mrs.  Ed  Convery  has  resigned 
as  society  editor  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  and  has 
^en  replaced  by  Miss  Katie  M. 
Mackie.  Miss  Jane  M.  Pitcher 
was  named  assistant  society  edi¬ 
tor,  succeeding  Miss  Donna  Mas- 
tin,  now  on  the  reportorial  staff. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  Abbott,  church 
editor  of  the  Jackson  (Mich.) 
Citizen  Patriot,  has  resigned  to 
reside  in  Lansing,  Mich.  Her  po¬ 
sition  was  taken  by  Miss  Janet! 
Hemans.  '  j 

Howard  Cartwright  has  re¬ 
signed  from  the  LaPorte  (Ind.) 
Herald-  Argus  to  become  a  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Her¬ 
ald  &  Review.  He  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  at  the  Herald-Argus  by  Al 
SwARTZELL,  formerly  of  the  Elk¬ 
hart  (Ind.)  Truth. 

Tim  Meehan,  Covington,  Ky., 
reporter  for  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  began  Army  service 
Nov.  17.  Fellow  workers  gave 
him  a  big  party  in  the  Enquirer 
auditorium.  Jerry  Cornelius,  a 
staff  photographer  expecting 
Uncle  Sam’s  call  any  moment,  was 
chairman. 

Frank  Holeman  is  vacationing 
at  his  old  home  in  Raleigh,  N.  C., 

{Continued  on  next  page) 
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after  three  months  of  covering  the 
Korean  war  for  the  New  York 
Daily  News. 

Joe  Cervenka,  San  Antonio 
<Tex.)  Evening  News  reporter, 
and  Mrs.  Cervenka  are  parents 
of  a  son,  their  first-born. 

Robert  B.  Silver,  formerly 
■with  the  United  Press  in  Wash¬ 
ington  ,D.  C.,  has  been  named 
press  secretary  to  Governor 
Chester  Bowles  of  Connecticut. 

James  L.  McGovern,  associate 
editor,  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post- 
Telegram,  recently  marked  his 
81st  birthday.  The  occasion 
brought  him  congratulations  and 
best  wishes  from  editors,  publish¬ 
ers,  and  newspapermen  through¬ 
out  the  country,  as  well  as  from 
national  and  Connecticut  political 
personalities. 
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Ora  a.  Spaid,  a  former  report¬ 
er  for  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Trib¬ 
une  and  the  now  defunct  South 
Bend  News-Times,  has  become 
managing  editor  of  the  McCook 
(Neb.)  Daily  Gazette.  New  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff  are  Alan 
Amsden,  formerly  of  Omaha,  and 
Duane  Croft,  formerly  education 
editor  of  the  Evanston  (Ill.)  Mail. 

Old  North's 
Alumni  Plan 
25th  Reunion 

By  Joseph  W.  Dragonetti 

Philadelphia  —  Long  after  the 
presses  have  ceased  to  roll,  old 
newspapers  live  on  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  and  women 
who  served  them  faithfully. 

More  than  200  nostalgic  per¬ 
sons,  in  and  out  of  the  newspaper 
business  today,  are  demonstrating 
that  sentiment  as  they  prepare  the 
25th  Anniversary  Dinner  of  the 
North  American  Survivors  on 
Dec.  2  in  the  Poor  Richard  Club. 

Harvey  McCall,  Jr.,  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bulletin  and  president  of 
the  group,  has  been  sending  post¬ 
card  reminders  to  NA  Survivors 
and  getting  replies  and  suggestions 
for  what  promises  to  be  the 
grandest  reunion  of  them  all. 

The  group  was  formed  shortly 
after  the  North  American  folded 
in  June,  1925. 

Spirit  of  ‘Old  North’ 

What  was  there  about  the  “Old 
North”  that  holds  such  memories 
for  the  men  and  women  who  were 
on  the  staff?  Charles  W.  Duke, 
an  NA  Survivor  and  former  Phil¬ 
adelphia  correspondent  for  Editor 
&  Publisher,  gives  a  few  clues. 

“When  the  North  American  was 
being  acclaimed  as  one  of  the 
best  edited  and  most  readable 
newspapers  in  America,”  he  said, 
“the  editors  made  a  specialty  of 
hiring  cubs  who  had  been  firmly 
rooted  in  the  fundamentals  of 
journalism  by  having  worked  on 
country  and  smalltown  papers. 

“Minor  league  experience  was 
considered  imperative  as  qualifi¬ 
cation  for  entrance  into  the  edi¬ 
torial  ranks  of  the  old  NA. 
Some  of  us  had  known  what  it 
was  like  to  take  stick  in  hand  and 
set  heads  to  help  out  in  the  pinch 
of  getting  to  press  on  time.  Such 
an  atmosphere — the  friendliness 
of  Main  Street  and  the  camra- 
derie  that  exists  among  men  of 
humble  beginnings  who  are  placed 
on  an  equal  footing  —  combined 
for  one  of  the  necessities  vital  to 
any  successful  organization:  team¬ 
work. 

“Despite  all  the  changes  of  the 
past  four  or  five  decades,  NA  men 
still  agree  there  is  no  better  basis 
for  success  in  the  journalistic  field 
than  acquiring  first  principles  at 
the  very  bottom  of  the  ladder.” 

Another  clue  to  the  North  Am¬ 
erican’s  enduring  reputation  is 
found  in  its  first  editorial,  pub¬ 
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lished  May  15,  1899.  It  said: 

“Our  aim  will  be  to  publish  a 
newspaper  so  clear  and  true  to 
the  highest  mission  of  journalism 
that  it  will  take  the  lead  for  the 
fullness  and  accuracy  of  its  news, 
for  its  force  as  an  enlightener  of 
public  opinion,  and  for  its  influ¬ 
ence  upon,  the  business,  political 
and  social  well-being  of  the 
people.” 

It  Never  Straddled  Issues 

Arthur  Joyce,  former  president 
of  the  NA  Survivors,  who  is  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Insurance  Company 
of  North  America,  said: 

“There  was  a  newspaper  with 
guts.  No  straddling.  No  middle- 
of  the-road  editorial  policy.  It 
was  either  for  or  against  and  it 
didn’t  hesitate  to  say  so,  no 
matter  what  the  consequences.” 

Mr.  Joyce  also  recalls  that  the 
North  American  had  one  of  the 
most  famous  crusading  editors  in 
the  country,  the  late  E.  A.  Van 
Valkenberg,  a  native  of  Wells- 
boro.  Pa. 

“He  was  the  power  behind  the 
NA,”  Mr.  Joyce  said.  “Warrants 
for  the  arrest  of  Van  and  some  of 
his  staff  didn’t  mean  a  thing.  Li¬ 
bel  suits?  The  NA  had  many  but 
never  lost  one. 

“A  reporter  worked  on  the 
story  until  he  landed  it — 12  hours, 
15  hours,  48  hours,  it  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter.  When  one  of  them  got  an 
assignment  from  City  Editor  Jim 
Benn  he  brought  back  the  story — 
or  else.  Yes,  the  North  American 
still  lives — its  spirit  marches  on.” 

The  reunion  will  bring  back  a 
lot  of  memories  to  many,  includ¬ 
ing  Leigh  Mitchell  Hodges,  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.,  who  started  “The 
Optimist”  column  on  the  North 
American. 

James  G.  Benn,  77,  lawyer, 
longtime  city  editor,  and  later 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania 


State  Utility  Commission,  hopes 
to  greet  many  of  his  NA  associ¬ 
ates  at  the  dinner. 

They  include  David  E.  Smiley, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Tampa 
(Fla.)  Daily  Times;  Mark  Sulli¬ 
van,  Washington  correspondent  of 
the  Herald  Tribune;  Dean  Hoff¬ 
man,  editor  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot  -  News;  Charles 
Green,  managing  director  of  the 
Advertising  Club  of  New  York, 
and  William  B.  Craig,  longtime 
managing  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Evening  Bulletin,  who  was  an 
assistant  city  editor  on  the  NA. 

NA  Survivors  are  serving  on 
newspapers  all  over  America. 
Henry  Baker  Reiley,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Somerset  (Pa.) 
American,  worked  as  a  reporter 
on  the  North  American  in  1900. 
Ben  Armiger,  head  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Office  of  Intynational 
News  Photos,  joined  the  staff  as  a 
photographer  in  the  same  year. 
Paul  McC.  Warner,  director  of 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  was  an  NA  r^ 
porter. 

Mr.  Benn  recalls  that  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  country  newspapermen, 
the  NA  used  to  like  to  hire  law 
students,  several  of  whom  are 
now  judges. 

■ 

SDX  Initiates 

Madison,  Wis.  —  Sigma  Delta 
Chi  at  the  University  of  Wiscon¬ 
sin,  initiated  five  members  into  its 
professional  chapter  Nov.  16. 
They  are  Perry  Hill,  editorial 
writer  of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.) 
Journal;  A.  Matt  Werner,  ass«i- 
ate  editor,  Sheboygan  (Wis.) 
Press;  Frances  F.  ScWeinler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mosinee  Tima; 
George  G.  Crawford,  managing 
editor,  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun; 
and  Clifford  G.  Ferris,  editor  of 
the  Rhinelander  (Wis.)  Dadf 
News. 
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Andrews  Tells 
Why  He  Ducked 
GOP  PR  Job 

Harkisburg,  Pa.  —  Bert  An¬ 
drews,  chief  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Washington  bu¬ 
reau,  told  a  recent  convention  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Council  of  Re¬ 
publican  Women  here  that  he 
turned  down  an  offer  to  become 
top  GOP  publicity  man  because 
of  the  “three-headed”  public  re¬ 
lations  system  the  Republicans 
have. 

Mr.  Andrews  said  he  was  per¬ 
sonally  an  old-style  Republican 
who  believed  in  the  caucus  sys¬ 
tem  of  party  operation,  and  said 
the  GOP  could  get  somewhere  if  j 
it  could  decide  on  a  policy,  “read 
out  of  the  party  those  members  i 
who  refused  to  go  along,”  and ! 
then  follow  the  policy  with  party 
unity. 

The  Republican  National  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Senate  Republican 
Campaign  Committee,  and  the 
House  Republican  Campaign 
Committee,  he  declared,  constitute 
three  separate  outfits  “and  each 
one  does  very  little  speaking  to 
the  other  one.  I  think  it’s  ter¬ 
rible.” 

The  top  public  relations  man 
for  the  GOP  does  not  have  the 
authority  to  call  upon  the  Senate 
or  House  outfit  and  tell  them 
“we're  going  to  do  this  as  a 
matter  of  policy.” 

“In  this  three-headed  outfit 
some  are  more  interested  in  pre¬ 
serving  their  payrolls  and  their 
own  jobs  than  in  the  Republican 
Party,"  Mr.  Andrews  asserted. 

He  said  the  Democrats,  by  con¬ 
trast,  have  “the  most  powerful 
propaganda  machine  in  the  world” 
and  they  are  always  able  to  handle 
unfavorable  news  stories  by 
“blanketing  the  criticism”  with 
something  favorable. 

“No  business  in  the  world” 
would  condone  the  Republican 
publicity  set-up,  the  speaker  de¬ 
clared. 
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A  Return  to  Real  Ameritanism: 
One  of  Any  Market's 
Chief  Assets 

It  has  been  proven,  over  and  over  again, 
that  those  markets  where  True  Americanism 
is  predominant,  results  for  any  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  are  far  more  sure  and  permanent. 
People  make  markets,  regardless  of  all  the 
other  vital  statistics.  What  is  their  back¬ 
ground.  their  ancestry,  their  ambitions,  their 
natural  initiative? 

We  are  proud  of  Topeka,  and  all  Kansas, 
in  these  regards. 

True,  we  would  talk  of  our  attained  over- 
the- 100,000  mark.  We  could  boast  a  little 
or  our  prosperous  21  Drive-In  Counties:  We 
could  point  up  our  sturdy  wheat  and  the 
need  for  a  vastly  enlarged  grain  storage  space 
here  in  Topeka.  We  could  present  factual 
evidence  of  growing  industrial  strength,  per- 
capita  income,  vacationist  enthusiasm,  and 
the  all-round  prosperity  of  our  sector,  but 
for  the  moment  at  least,  we  want  to  stress 
our  HUMAN  BACKGROUND,  at  a  time 
in  world  history  when  it  counts  most. 

Nearly  80  years  before  the  Pilgrims  landed 
at  Plymouth  Rock,  the  Spanish  Coronado 
came  into  the  region  of  Topeka,  searching 
for  fabulous  gold.  And  then  .  .  .  speedy 
development. 


MERICANISM 
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Little  Eiiort  Needed 
To  Buy  U.  S.  Papers 

The  low  price  of  newspapers  in 
the  U.  S.  compared  with  coun¬ 
tries  of  Asia  is  emphasized  in  a 
study  just  completed  by  Gerard 
Swope,  former  president  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Electric  Co. 

Writing  in  the  December  issue 
of  Atlantic  magazine,  Mr.  Swope 
contrasts  newspaper  prices  in  this 
country  with  thos^  of  the  East  in 
terms  of  workers’  time,  instead  of 
money  because  of  the  unsettled  ex¬ 
change  rates.  The  basis  used  was 
die  wages  of  the  low  -  income 
group,  the  common  or  unskilled 
worker. 

The  number  of  minutes’  work 
required  to  buy  one  newspaper  in 
|he  U,  S.  is  1.5;  in  Israel,  4;  Pak¬ 
istan,  60;  India,  8.4;  Ceylon,  1.5; 

Malaya,  20;  Indonesia,  60;  Philip¬ 
pines,  10,  and  Japan  4. 
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Fur  traders,  Santa  Fe  wagon  trains  and 
^military  escorts  made  this  a  section  for  junc¬ 
tion  facilities,  while  the  far  West  was  being 
developed.  90,000  “Forty-niners”  passed 
through.  December  4th,  1854,  the  present 
site  of  Topeka  was  staked  off. 

The  pioneer  spirit  has  prevailed  ever  since. 
Visitors  who  come  out  here  always  say: — 
“Thus  is  the  REAL  America.”  However  that 
may  be,  the  national  advertiser  can  be  cer 
tain  of  many  pioneer-spirit  virtues  .  .  .  self- 
sufficiency,  hard  work,  scientific  farming  of 
the  older-newer  school,  plump  bank  balances, 
a  desire  for  the  better  things  of  life,  home- 
ownership,  and  a  very  TRUE  and  forthright 
concept  of  the  American  Idea.  That’s  the 
sort  of  market  most  wise  analysts  select  as 
patterns  of  progress — no  matter  what  hap¬ 
pens. 


These  “truly  American”  newspapers  have 
echoed  the  tempo  and  the  spirit  of  the  com¬ 
munities  they  serve. 


HI — Sunday)  — IH 

The  Topeka  State  Journ^ 
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THE  CLASSIFIED  CLINIC 

New  Car  Ad  Column 
Future  Possibility 

By  Herbert  W.  Tushingham 
CAM,  Comden  (N.  J.)  Courier-Post 


A  CONTROVERSIAL  Classified  sub¬ 
ject  is  the  question  whether  NEW 
cars  should  be  allowed  in  the 
Classified  section.  Newspapers 
against  the  idea  claim  it  leads 
to  destroying  new  car  national  ad¬ 
vertising  at  a  higher  rate.  Further¬ 
more,  they  cannot  see  the  logic  of 
placing  new  cars  in  with  used 
cars. 

On  the  opposite  side,  we  find 
newspapers  who  argue  the  differ¬ 
ence  l^tween  a  new  television 
set,  a  new  bedroom  suite,  or  a 
new  car.  Just  because  it  is  new 
automotive  and  not  a  new  fixture 
should  not  eliminate  it  from  the 
Classified  section  which  is  open 
for  all  types  of  business. 

‘Automotive  Section’ 

Since  Classified  is  regarded 
across  the  nation  as  the  “auto¬ 
motive  section”  of  the  newspaper 
by  the  public,  why  force  auto 
dealers  o^er  than  factory  new  car 
announcements  into  r.o.p.  when 
we  all  recognize  Classified  as  the 
automotive  “reference  guide”? 

Neither  side  denies  the  fact  that 
used  cars  and  new  cars  should  not 
be  classified  together.  They  should 
have  separate  identification  classi¬ 
fications. 

A  little  investigation  revealed 
some  opinions  and  solutions  as  to 
how  this  problem  is  being  handled 
on  certain  newspapers.  In  all 
cases,  permission  was  not  received 
for  revealing  names  for  publica¬ 
tion.  Bear  in  mind,  these  com¬ 
ments  concerned  the  period  when 
the  waiting  list  for  new  cars  had 
diminished.  Right  now,  the  de¬ 
mand  for  new  cars  is  questionable 
and  the  time  is  approaching  when 
we  might  consider  such  advertis¬ 
ing,  especially  if  current  financing 
holds  up  new  car  sales. 

Dealers’  Idea 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  certain 
models  of  respective  makes  were 
falling  in  close  price  competition 
with  late  model  used  cars,  author¬ 
ized  dealers  either  conceived  or 
were  sold  the  idea  of  new  car 
Classified  advertising. 

It  was  pointed  out  the  greatest 
concentration  of  prospective  auto¬ 
mobile  buyers  Interest  was  focused 
on  the  “Autos  for  Sale”  classifi¬ 
cations  in  Classified — a  “natural” 
market  reached  with  moderate 
cost  by  dealers  authorized  by  fac¬ 
tories  to  sell  their  new  models. 

With  new  cars  piling  up  in  cer¬ 
tain  sections,  dealers  were  recep¬ 
tive  to  spending  a  supplementary 
budget  to  push  new  q^r  sales. 
Western  newspapers  developed 
considerable  “NEW”  Classified 
linage. 


The  classification  “Autos  for 
Sale-New”  appeared  ahead  of  used 
cars.  It  had  to  be  an  authorized 
dealer.  The  principal  copy  appeal 
was  “down  payment”  and  “month¬ 
ly  payments.” 

No  Effect  on  General 

It  had  no  effect  whatsoever  on 
the  volume  of  national  advertising 
copy.  This  was  a  supplemental 
sum  spent  directly  by  the  individ¬ 
ual  dealer.  There  was  no  effect  on 
the  advertising  assesment  per  car 
which  the  factory  received  to  use 
for  general  advertising. 

In  most  cases,  newspapers  re¬ 
stricted  this  advertising  to  Classi¬ 
fied  typography  and  makeup,  and 
therefore  no  diversion  of  factory 
copy  might  result. 

It  developed  into  plus  linage 
and  points  to  a  new  field  to  extend 
the  service  of  Classified  to  the 
public  and  increase  new  car  sales 
on  the  local  level. 

True,  the  development  of  a 
“New  Car”  classification  might  be 
pigeon-holed  for  the  future  be¬ 
cause  of  the  present  market.  How¬ 
ever,  it  would  be  well  to  discuss 
it  inside  the  newspaper.  Decide 
if  it  should  be  introduced,  what 
restrictions,  what  rate  and  how  it 
should  be  promoted. 

Sales  for  Advertisers 

In  conclusion: 

I  think  we  should  always  keep 
foremost  the  value  of  any  ad  to 
the  advertiser.  We  do  have  legiti¬ 
mate  reasons  for  demanding  cer¬ 
tain  advertising  must  appear  in  a 
certain  section  at  a  certain  rate. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  interest 
should  be  in  producing  sales  for 
our  advertisers.  Let’s  not  be  so 
selfish  as  to  refuse  a  section  posi¬ 
tion  because  we  can  get  more 
revenue  and  ignore  any  natural 
increased  reader  interest  to  the 
benefit  of  the  man  who  pavs  the 
bill. 

I’ll  even  go  along  with  charging 
the  same  high  rate  regardless  of 
location  if  that  is  an  absolute  nec¬ 
essity.  However,  if  bv  charging 
the  higher  rate  in  Classified  it 
prevents  adequate  cony  appeal  and 
reduces  the  potential  results,  then 
we  are  only  kidding  ourselves  by 
losing  some  new  revenue. 

If  we  carried  NEW-PLUS  busi¬ 
ness  in  Classified  at  the  Classified 
rate  and  it  increased  new  car  sales 
then  both  the  newspaper  and  the 
dealer  should  be  happv.  Matter 
of  fact  results  could  make  this  a 
growing  Classification.  It  would 
be  further  direct  proof  of  news¬ 
paper  pulling  power  to  a  major 
classification  of  advertisers. 

I  would  favor  a  “New  Car” 


ciassincation  restricted  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  type  limitations  of  the  “used 
car”  classification.  The  rate  would 
be  the  same  as  now  charged  for 
used  car.  No  factory  advertising 
would  be  acceptable  in  Classified 
unless  charged  at  the  regular  na¬ 
tional  rate  or  not  acceptable  under 
any  conditions. 

1  do  not  believe  we  should  pre¬ 
vent  a  local  authorized  dealer  from 
using  Classified  to  sell  his  new 
product  and  accept  an  ad  from 
local  merchant  selling  new  furni¬ 
ture.  Let’s  open  the  door  to  this 
plus  business  coming  in  the  future 
and  let  the  individual  newspaper 
decide  the  rate  and  restrictions. 


Department  Store 
Uses  'Personals' 

George  W.  Kelly.  CAM, 
Johnson  City  (Tenn.)  Press- 
Chronicle,  offers  an  idea  that  can 
be  sold  to  a  retail  merchant.  It 
met  great  success  by  the  local 
J.  C.  Penney  store  in  placing  the 
copy  in  the  “Personals.” 

llie  ads  were  addressed  to 
“John”,  signed  “Mary”.  The  mes¬ 
sages  told  “John”  that  “Mary” 
and  the  children  were  sorry  they 
had  made  fun  of  his  clothes,  so 
wouldn’t  “John”  please  come 
home. 

This  plea  continued  for  nearly 
a  week  and  finally  “John”  gave  in 
and  agreed  to  go  back  home. 

The  sequence  led  up  to  the  an¬ 
nouncements  of  Penney’s  fall  and 
winter  suits,  but  in  the  meantime 
the  Press-Chronicle  newsroom  re¬ 
ceived  calls  from  the  public.  One 
from  a  real-life  “Mary”  who 
thought  the  ads  referred  to  some 
difficulties  she  was  having  with 
her  husband  “John”.  She  demand¬ 
ed  to  know  “who  is  putting  that 
stuff  in  the  paper?” 

Mary  got  the  idea,  but  she 
didn’t  think  it  was  so  funny.  J.  C. 
Penny  had  a  good  idea  and  it  pro¬ 
duced  word-of-mouth  publicity. 


(Conn.)  Times  is  making  clever 
use  of  large  promotion  by  using 
a  cartoon  character  in  various 
positions  and  circumstances  to  Q- 
lustrate  effective  testimonials. 

Gilbert  Gillett.  CAM,  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal,  recently  sold  two 
full  pages,  to  run  three  consecu¬ 
tive  days,  tied  in  with  city-wide 
Dollar  Days.  This  newspaper  also 
makes  consistent  effective  use  of 
comparatively  light  type  of  auto¬ 
motive  display  ads  from  full  page 
on  down.  This  might  be  the  happy 
medium  for  those  considering  go¬ 
ing  into  Classified  Display. 

Another  newspaper  using  com¬ 
paratively  light  display  type  and 
carrying  a  volume  of  used  car  ad¬ 
vertising  is  the  Long  Beach 
(Cali  f.)  Press-Telegram.  Sam 
Barnes,  CAM,  has  a  right  to  be 
proud  of  the  volume  carried  under 
their  Television  classification. 
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Information  Booklet 
Aid  to  Trainees 

The  Toronto  Star  has  a  novel 
method  of  indoctrination  of  new 
employes  into  the  Classified  D^ 
partment.  With  a  staff  of  80  girb 
alone,  and  the  turn-over  of  help, 
it  became  quite  a  training  prob¬ 
lem  to  thoroughly  acquaint  new 
employes  with  “t^  story  behind 
the  Want  Ads”  and  the  process  of 
taking  ads  to  the  distribution  of 
the  complete  newspaper. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  Sid¬ 
ney  Carpenter,  Promotion  Depart¬ 
ment,  Denley  Sutherland  has  now 
a  pocket-size  booklet  of  72  pages 
to  hand  to  everyone.  The  colored 
cover  titles  the  booklet,  “What  the 
Star  Does  and  How  it  Does  It", 
with  the  sub-title  “A  preview  of 
your  new  job  in  the  Want  Ad  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star”. 


Classified  Promotion 
Novelties  Click 

To  INJECT  a  new  punch  to  his 
Classified  promotion.  John  Poxel, 
CAM.  Valley  Daily  News.  Taren- 
tum.  Pa.,  invented  a  fictional  char¬ 
acter,  “Wally  Want  Ad”. 

Humorous  page  one  stories  and 
illustrations  introduced  “Wally”. 
It  was  followed  with  success 
stories,  one  of  which  read  in  part: 
“On  Tuesday,  Mrs.  Neil  Brown 
went  shopping  and  discovered  she 
had  lost  two  $20  bills  when  she 
returned  home.  Nearly  a  week 
later,  she  placed  an  ad  in  my  lost 
column.  That  same  evening.  Mrs. 
W.  P.  Troyan  responded.  The  $40 
had  been  found  and  returned.  She 
said  to  me:  ‘Wally  Want  Ad  you 
are  simply  wonderful  in  getting 
results.’  ” 


Free  Days  Cut 

“Free  Days”  were  virtually 
eliminated  on  the  Youngstown 
(O.)  Vindicator  the  last  time  a 
rate  raise  was  introduced.  Prior 
to  that  time  they  used  to  give  a 
free  day  on  the  third  insertion  and 
two  free  days  on  the  sixth  and 
seventh  insertion. 

Says  Floyd  Jones,  CAM:  “When 
we  raised  rates,  we  removed  all 
but  the  7th  free  day.  We  rarely 
mention  it  because  it  is  only  nat¬ 
ural  to  order  7  times.  From  ex¬ 
perience  we  have  found  Want  Ad 
users  prefer  a  rebate  to  a  free 
day  they  hope  they  will  never  have 
to  use.” 


According  to  Eugene  A.  Simon, 
General  Manager,  the  promotions 
have  been  so  successful  that  some 
people  insist  on  talking  to  “Wally 
Want  Ad”. 

Paul  Fitchner,  CAM,  Hartford 


New  ANCAM  Members 
The  following  new  members 
have  joined  ANCAM:  H.  C.  Herd¬ 
er,  St.  Johns  (Newfoundland) 
Telegram;  Ralph  I.  Peterson,  Aber¬ 
deen  (S.  D.)  American  News;  Jean 
Pilon,  Wyandotte  (Mich.)  Trib¬ 
une;  John  Hervens,  Huron  County 
Tribune,  Bad  Axe,  Mich.*,  J.  H. 
Nixon,  Peru  (Ind.)  Tribune;  Frank 
Hutchinson,  Midland  (Tex.)  Re¬ 
porter  -Telegram;  and  E.  M. 
Behnke,  Roswell  (N.  M.)  Daily 
Record. 
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Type,  Metal  Furniture  and  Precision  Base 
14-  to  72-point 
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MONOTVPI 

MATUIAL 

MAKING 

MACHINE 


INVESTMENTS 
THAT  YIELD 
DIVIDENDS 
YEAR  AFTER  YEAR 


Aik  for  quotation  based  on  your  specifications 

Lanston  Monotype  Machine  Company  •  24th  at  Locust  Street  •  Philadelphia  3,  Pa. 

BRANCH  OFFICES:  116  Spring  Street,  N.  W.,  Atlanta  3,  Georgia  •  170  Summer  Street,  Boston  10,  Massachusetts  *  216  W.  Jackson 
Boulevord,  Chicago  6,  Illinois  •  441  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  17,  New  York  •  55  New  Montgomery  Street,  San  Francisco  5, 
California  •  IN  CANADA:  Monotype  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  77  York  Street,  Toronto  1,  Ontario,  Canada 
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CIRCULATION 


Circulation  Workers 


Face  New  Handicaps 


Dallas,  Tex. — Handicaps  of  ris¬ 
ing  costs  in  publishing  and  unset¬ 
tled  conditions  will  make  greater 
demands  on  newspaper  circulation 
departments,  Texas  Circulation 
Association  was  told  last  week. 

“And  it  looks  at  the  moment 
as  if  it’s  going  to  get  worse  before 
it  gets  better,”  said  Jere  C.  Healy, 
president  of  International  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association.  He 
mentioned  particularly  difficulties 
resulting  from  curtailed  mail  serv¬ 
ices  as  well  as  curtailment  of 
trains. 

“It  seems  the  one  department  of 
the  government  that’s  done  a  job 
of  saving  money  in  the  past  year 
is  the  one  department  that  vitally 
affects  sale  of  newspapers,”  Mr. 
Healy  said. 

Complaints  on  mail  services  on 
his  newspaper  had  “doubled”  in 
the  past  year,  Mr.  Healy,  who  is 
circulation  director  of  Newark 
(N.  J.)  News,  reported. 

‘Advertiser  Must  Pay’ 

L.  W.  McFetride,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  TCMA  and  circulation 
manager  of  Tulsa  (Okla.)  World 
and  Tribune,  declared  newspaper 
subscription  rates  had  gone  as  high 
as  they  can  and  the  advertiser 
must  now  “pay  the  freight”. 

He  said:  “I  believe  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  all  aware  of  the  need 
for  increased  space  rates”. 

But  he  contended  that  means 
that  circulation  men  “will  have  to 
do  a  better  job,  and  we’re  going 
to  do  it  for  our  advertisers  who 
want  a  return  for  their  advertising 
dollar.” 

“We  have  an  obligation  to  build 
an  increase  in  the  kind  of  circula¬ 
tion  that  will  bring  sales  into  the 
store,”  he  added.  “We’re  going  to 
get  down  to  the  mat  of  the  coco¬ 
nut. 

He  called  for  “emphasis  on 
sanity  in  newspaper  circulation 
methods  and  procedures.” 

Sol  Katz,  outgoing  TCMA  presi¬ 
dent  and  circulation  manager  of 
the  Dallas  Morning  News,  ex¬ 
pressed  “deep  concern  for  the  era 
that  ties  ahead  of  us  in  our  niche 
of  daily  newspaper  production  and 
distribution.” 

Must  Count  Nickels  Now 

He  cited  personnel  “gaps” 
caused  by  the  Korean  war,  pros¬ 
pects  of  reduced  newsprint  allot¬ 
ments  and  “soaring  prices  of  every 
item”  as  presenting  “an  inescapable 
challenge  to  circulation  men.” 

He  questioned  the  view  that  in¬ 
creases  from  advertisers  will  neces¬ 
sarily  bar  rises  in  single  copy  and 
subscriber  rates  “before  spring 
robins  begin  to  chirp.”  Mr.  Katz 
cautioned:  “keeping  in  mind  that 
today  we,  don’t  know  what  the 
subscription  rates  will  be  in  1951, 


and  not  knowing  whether  or  not 
the  draw-cutting  will  be  the  order 
of  the  day,  all  circulation  men 
should  realize  that  increases  in 
coverage  should  be  in  areas  where 
the  ax  is  least  likely  to  fall  if 
newsprint  rationing  should  be  nec¬ 
essary.” 

Conditions  such  as  those  con¬ 
fronting  the  industry,  Mr.  Katz 
continued,  “will  necessitate  more 
than  ever  before  the  publishers 
and  circulation  managers  entering 
into  a  partnership  to  save  dollars 
by  counting  nickels. 

Succeeding  Mr.  Katz  as  TCMA 
president  is  R.  M.  Sorrells,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  Waco  News-Trib¬ 
une  and  Times-Hetald. 

Other  officers  are  Trenton  Davis, 
Amarillo  Times,  first  vicepresident; 
Shelton  G.  Hall,  Victoria  Advo¬ 
cate,  second  vicepresident,  and  H. 
E.  \Iurphree,  Houston  Chronicle, 
convention  secretary.  P.  F.  Fincher, 
Austin  American  -  Statesman,  was 
re-elected  treasurer. 

About  52  circulation  managers 
from  all  parts  of  Texas  attended, 
making  it  the  largest  meeting. 

Help  for  Distributor 

Jack  Calvin,  Houston  Post, 
voiced  a  plea  for  an  educational 
program  in  newspapers  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  general  public  with  t^e 
role  of  the  independent  distrib¬ 
utor. 

Widespread  ignorance  exists  re¬ 
garding  the  distributor,  Mr.  Cal¬ 
vin  commented,  and  the  fact  that 
he  is  running  his  own  business. 

He  termed  the  independent  dis¬ 
tributor  “probably  the  biggest 
credit  merchant  in  the  town.” 

“Every  newcomer  that  comes 
to  town,”  said  Mr.  Calvin,  “calls 
up  the  distributor,  or  sees  him 
on  the  street,  and  tells  him  to 
start  the  paper  to  him.  The  dis¬ 
tributor  says  ‘That’s  fine.  I’ll  start 
you  tomorrow.’  There’s  no  ques¬ 
tion  regarding  ability  to  pay,  or 
that  he  will  pay.  Over  90%  of 
the  distributors  consider  every¬ 
body  honest.” 

Mr.  Sorrells  said  he  would  ap¬ 
point  a  TCMA  committee  to  ap¬ 
proach  publishers’  groups  in 
Texas,  with  regard  to  launching 
an  educational  campaign  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  independent  distrib¬ 
utor. 

■ 

Ad  Lists  1,500 

Salisbury,  Md. — John  H.  Du- 
lany  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  the  neighbor¬ 
ing  town  of  Fruitland,  last  month 
celebrated  its  50th  anniversary  as 
processors  of  frozen  foods  with 
a  supplement  of  the  Salisbury 
Times  containing  the  history  and 
operation  of  the  firm.  Full-page 
space  listed  the  names  of  all  1,500 
employes. 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  Texas  Circulation  Managers  Association,  left 
to  right:  Shelton  G.  Hall,  Victoria  Advocate,  second  vlcepresldeat; 
H.  E.  Murphree,  Houston  Chronicle,  convention  secretary;  R.  ^L 
Sorrells,  Waco  News-Tribune  and  Times-Herald,  president;  P.  F. 
Fincher,  Austin  American-Statesman,  secretary-treasurer;  and  Trenton 
Davis,  Amarillo  Times,  first  vicepresident. 


»p  I  j  prove  the  December,  1835,  found- 

1  O10ClO  dC[C10  ing  date.  He  read  a  notice  in  the 

Y  Belief ontaine  (0.)Western  Aurora, 

XS  ^✓lCl0r  1  llCtn  of  Jan.  2,  1836,  as  follows:  “We 
_  .  have  received  the  first  and  second 

pllgC  J\©COirCl  numbers  of  the  ‘Toledo  Blade,’  a 

well  printed  and  ably  edited  week- 
By  William  H.  Taft  jy  paper,  published  in  Tole- 

The  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  has  (Jq^  Lucas  Co.,  Ohio,  by  Way  & 
found  that  its  history  goes  back  Everett.” 

at  least  a  month  farther  than  it  -p^g  National  Intelligencer  an- 
had  believed.  Two  college  profes-  pounced  receipt  of  the  first  issue 
sors  have  located  material  to  place  Blade  in  Washington,  D.  C., 

the  initial  issue  of  the  Blade  in  fj,g  sapjg  week. 

December,  1835,  rather  than  Jan.  Taft’s  history,  which  was 

24,  1836,  the  date  accepted  by  the  prepared  as  a  part  of  his  Ph.D, 


Blade  until  recently 


work  at  Western  Reserve  Univer- 


Print  it  in 
the  West;, 


For  years  local  histories  have  Cleveland,  has  been  placed 

written  that  the  Blade  was  estab-  gjg  ju  school’s  library, 
fished  in  “early  1836”  with  no  def¬ 
inite  date  supplied.  The  earliest 
copy  of  the  newspaper  on  file  is 
dated  May  16,  1837,  and  bears  the 
imprint  of  Vol.  II,  No.  9  This  in¬ 
formation  would  set  March,  1836, 
as  a  hypothetical  date  for  Vol.  I, 

No.  1. 

In  October,  1936,  the  Blade  pub¬ 
lished  its  100th  anniversary  edition. 

This  prompted  a  Toledo  resident 
to  bring  a  copy  of  the  Blade  he 
owned  to  the  office.  It  was  dated 
June  29,  1836,  and  was  Vol.  I.  No. 

25.  If  this  date  were  used,  and 
traced  back  week-by-week,  the  first  _ 
issue  would  have  been  dated  Jan.  ?  Save  time  and  money  ...  let  us 
12,  1836.  print  your  magazine,  newspa- 

Dr.  Randolph  C  Downes,  pro-  ■  pg,,  catalog,  comic  book,  advei- 

fessor  of  history  at  the  University  ■  y.’  . 

of  Toledo,  read  a  notice  in  the  I  ‘*«ng  circular,  etc.,  on  new^ 

Dec.  25,  1835  issue  of  the  Detroit  _  print.  Black,  color  or  process 

Democratic  Free  Press  acknowl-  ~  colors.  Fast,  modern  rotary 

edging  receipt  of  the  first  issue  ®  presses.  Fly  us  the  copy  and  lay- 

of  the  Blade.  The  Detroit  editor  I  outs,  mats  or  plates.  Let  us 

copied  information  from  this  ini-  |  quote  on  your  needs, 

tial  issue  that  the  name  “Blade”  g 

was  suggested  by  the  “notoriety  of  _  ROCIqOPS  & 

a  certain  city  in  old  Spain.”  5  - 

The  Detroit  editor  was  pleased  ^  McDOIICilCl 

to  note  the  kind  assurance  offered  ■  suiiishers  inc 

by  the  Blade’s  first  editor.  George  |  So^dolisls 

B.  Way.  that  in  taking  such  a  |  E„;uiiy./v  on  NawsDrinl 
name,  there  is  no  temerity,  that  _ 
they  do  not  ‘menace’  and  do  not  ^  2621  W*tf  54ih 

even  ‘threaten  to  be  tart,  smart  Im  Anq*!**  43^olifoml^^ 

witty,  severe,  ironical,  caustic,  or  p^— T 
provoking.'”  I  « McOmmU, U*  Amahs 41  { 

William  H.  Taft,  a  member  of  I  ^  _ , _ .  .  ! 

the  journalism  staff  at  Memphis  I  *  I 

State  College,  Memphis,  Teiui.,  I  Nomo _ —  I 

wrote  a  history  of  the  Blade  dur-  |  } 

ing  its  first  one  hundred  years,  and  |  »  - -  I 

discovered  additional  material  to  j _  _ J 
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Dean  Applauds 
Hayden  Story 
Behind  Speech 

Lincoln.  Neb.— The  most  ur¬ 
gently  •  needed  development  in 
toumalism  today  is  to  go  beyond 
surface  facts  in  reporting,  Dean 
Burton  W.  Marvin  of  the  William 
Allen  White  School  of  Journalism 
and  Public  Information  at  the 
University  of  Kansas  told  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Nebraska  students  in 
the  second  annual  Avery  Mem¬ 
orial  Lecture  last  week. 

Dean  Marvin  gave  several  ex¬ 
amples  of  superficial  reporting  of 
political  speeches,  declaring  that 
a  newspaper  should  not  be  satis¬ 
fied  to  simply  quote  a  man,  es¬ 
pecially  when  it  knows  that  the 
charges  made  by  a  candidate  do 
not  correspond  to  the  facts. 

As  an  example  of  first-rate 
beneath-the-surface  reporting  he 
pointed  to  a  story  on  the  sen¬ 
atorial  race  in  Oklahoma  between 
Rep.  Mike  Monroney  and  the 
Rev.  William  H,  Alexander.  The 
following  paragraph  appeared  in 
the  story,  written  by  Martin  S. 
Hayden  of  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance: 

“As  the  preccher  tells  it,  Mon¬ 
roney  is  a  ‘nice  Oklahoma  boy 
who  went  East  and  turned  left,’  a 
cocktail-sipping  advocate  of  fair 
deal  socialism.  ‘He's  for  the 
Brannan  plan,’  the  preacher  as¬ 
serts,  despite  Monroney’s  stated 
opposition  to  the  farm  program. 
‘He’s  against  Taft-Hartley,’  says 
the  preacher  in  rural  Oklahoma, 
despite  Monroney’s  vote  for  the 
labor  law  and  in  favor  of  over¬ 
riding  the  Truman  veto.” 

Dean  Marvin  said  this  is  an  ex¬ 
ample  of  “objective  journalism.” 

“The  reporter  could  have  said 
that  Alexander  charged  that  Mon¬ 
roney  favors  the  Brannan  plan 
and  is  against  Taft-Hartley  .  .  . 
and  let  the  report  go  at  that,” 
Marvin  said.  “But  he  continued 
with  equally  objective  reporting 
and  brought  out  the  facts  of  rec¬ 
ord  that  Monroney  had  stood 
firmly  against  the  Brannan  plan 
and  had  voted  for  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.” 


Justin  Gilbert  Convalescing  in  Rome  Hospital 


By  Syd  Stogel 

Rome — ^Justin  Gilbert,  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  film  critic,  who 
was  stricken  with  peritonitus  after 
a  severe  appendix  attack  Nov.  4 
aboard  the  Paris  Simplon  Express, 
is  recovering  at  the  Anglo-Amer¬ 
ican  Hospital. 

Mrs.  Gilbert,  the  former  Jean 
Gibson,  dropped  her  role  in  a 
20th  Century-Fox  film  to  fly  to 
her  husband’s  bedside. 

Mr.  Gilbert  came  to  Europe  in 
October  to  attend  the  London 
premier  of  “The  Mudlark.”  He 
came  to  Rome,  planning  to  stay  a 
few  days  and  then  continue  by 
plane  to  Cairo,  Bombay,  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Tokyo  and,  finally,  Los 
Angeles. 


Mr.  Gilbert  is  being  attended 
by  one  of  Rome’s  leading  special¬ 
ists,  Prof.  Augusto  Cassuto.  Con¬ 
sulting  is  Dr.  Cesare  Frugoni,  who 
made  headlines  for  his  work  in 
curing  the  Communist  Party  lead¬ 
er,  Palmiro  Togliatti. 

During  his  first  few  days  at  the 
hospital,  the  Mirror  columnist  suf¬ 
fered  considerable  mental  as  well 
as  physical  anguish.  He  had  come 
to  Rome  unannounced  and  for 
two  days  he  found  himself  near 
death  in  a  strange  land — alone. 
Then  Bill  Dowdell,  Rome  Daily 
American  editor,  announced  the 
fact  that  he  was  ill  and  Rome’s 
newspaper  and  theatrical  folk  ral¬ 
lied  to  make  Mr.  Gilbert  feel  as 
much  at  home  as  possible.  When 


he  called  for  an  American  malted 
milk,  he  got  it.  When  he  wanted 
a  plate  of  Jello  (the  Italians  have 
plenty  of  jelly  but  no  jello!)  Mrs. 
Michael  Chinigo,  wife  of  the  INS 
Bureau  Chief,  procured  and  pre¬ 
pared  it. 

Mr.  Gilbert  has  dropped  his 
plan  to  fly  around  the  world. 
After  a  convalescence  he  wants  to 
return  to  New  York. 

■ 

Santa  Party  in  Texas 

San  Angelo,  Tex. — ^The  Stan¬ 
dard-Times  on  Nov.  28  will  stage 
its  annual  Santa  Claus  party  in  a 
blocked-off  portion  of  Chadbourne 
St.  on  which  the  newspaper  build¬ 
ing  is  located.  Last  year,  more 
than  15,000  children  attended. 


Tells  how  Teletypesetter  increases  type 


THE  TIME  IS  NOW 

Soft-drink  bottlers  are  bu«y  de¬ 
ciding  how  and  where  they’ll 
spend  their  local  ad  funds  in 
’51.  With  manufacturers’  co-op 
™pncy,  it  adds  up  to  a  multi- 
million-dollar  account.  Tell 
holers  the  newspaper  story 
via  the  new  presentation,  “Let’s 
Talk  Business — Your  Business.” 
Created  for  your  own  use,  it’s 
designed  to  be  localized — to  tell 
about  your  paper  and  your  mar- 
te.  Extra  copies  available  to 
Bureau  memb^s  at  cost — $1.25. 

•■raaa  of  AdvcrfitlRg.  ANPA 
570  UxingtoR  Av*.,  N.  Y.  22 

2*®*  »P«c*  contrtbutod  by 
Tif  rhll^dwfphia  Inquiror 


production  of  straight  matter  by  50%  to  100% 

This  new  booklet  tells  how  you  can  improve  shop  efficiency,  cut  costs 
and  produce  a  better  publication  with  Teletypesetter.  It  explains  in 
detail  how  this  automatic,  completely  mechanical  equipment  operates 
and  how  it  has  in  many  cases  increased  production  by  as  much  as  50% 
to  100%.  Now  in  use  in  hundreds  of  installations  throughout  the 
United  States,  Teletypesetter  may  be  the  answer  to  your  problems. 
Send  for  your  copy  of  this  booklet  today. 

TELETYPESETTER  CORPORATION 

1400  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago  14,  Illinois 


TELETYPESETTER 
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SYNDICATES 


Herald  Tribune  Obtains 
Forrestal  Diaries 


worker  during  the  war  in  India  and 
Europe. 

Headquarters  of  the  news  serv> 
ice  is  75  West  Street,  New  York 
6,  N.  Y.  January  1  is  the  official 
starting  date. 


Printers  Sign 
New  Contracts 
In  3  Big  Cities 


By  Jane  McMoster 


The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Syndicate  has  obtained  news¬ 
paper,  magazine  and  book  rights 
to  the  private  diaries  of  the  late 
James  V.  Forrestal.  The  so-called 
“secret  diaries"  which  Mr.  For¬ 
restal  ordered  sealed  and  removed 
to  the  White  House  just  prior  to 
his  death  last  year,  will  appear  in 
newspapers  in  the  Spring. 

Book  rights  have  been  sold  to 
Viking  Press  but  the  newspaper 
series  in  21  installments  of  1,500 
words  each  will  start  two  weeks 
before  the  book’s  appearance. 

Arranged  by  Duffield 

In  May,  1950,  the  filing  cabinet 
which  contained  the  Forrestal  doc¬ 
uments  was  released  in  the  custody 
of  Mr.  Forrestal’s  executors  and 
of  Assistant  Publisher  Eugene  S. 
Duffield  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.) 
Enquirer,  according  to  the  syndi¬ 
cate.  Since  that  time,  Mr.  Duffield, 
a  captain  in  the  Naval  Reserve  and 
an  assistant  of  Mr.  Forrestal’s  dur¬ 
ing  the  latter’s  term  as  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  has  been  analyzing 
and  organizing  the  material. 

The  syndicate  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  securing  the  diaries  with 
the  executors,  but  declined  to 
divulge  financial  details.  No  mag¬ 
azine  rights  have  yet  been  sold — 
and  may  not  be,  the  syndicate  in¬ 
dicated,  as  every  attempt  is  being 
made  to  protect  the  newspaper 
feature. 

The  diaries  consist  of  2,800 
pages  of  notes  and  aides  memoires 
dictated  by  Mr.  Forrestal  from  the 
close  of  World  War  II  to  the  time 
of  the  Defense  Secretary’s  nervous 
collapse  prior  to  his  death.  The 
papers  throw  light  on  the  reasons 
for  the  controversial  official’s 
breakdown — a  subject  which  fig¬ 
ures  in  a  libel  action  brought  by 
Columnist  Drew  Pearson  against 
Columnist  Westbrook  Pegler. 

Only  Security  Censorship 

The  syndicate  stressed  that  all 
of  the  diaries  were  taken  from  the 
White  House  and  that  the  only 
censorship  of  any  kind  to  be  ex¬ 
erted  on  them  is  that  due  to  mili¬ 
tary  security.  The  start  of  the  fea¬ 
ture  will  depend  to  some  extent  on 
getting  clearance  on  military  points 
from  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Walter  Millis,  assistant  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writter  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  work  with 
Mr.  Duffield  in  editing  the  material 
and  writing  the  narrative  to  con¬ 
nect  Mr.  Forrestal’s  quotations. 
Mr.  Millis  is  author  of  “The  Road 
to  War”  and  “This  Is  Pearl.” 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Syndicate  also  handled  General 
E  i  s  e  n  h  o  w  e  r’s  war  memoirs 
which  were  said  unofficially 
to  have  brought  over  $500,000 


from  the  syndicate  and  book  pub¬ 
lisher  combined.  In  syndicate 
circles  the  Eisenhower  memoirs 
made  history  because  of  the  large 
prices  paid  by  individual  papers  to 
secure  the  feature.  However,  the 
prices  for  the  Forrestal  series  are 
expected  to  run  smaller. 

The  syndicate  officials  lay 
great  stress  on  the  value  of  the 
Forrestal  diaries.  Says  Manager 
Willet  Weeks:  “When  one  consid¬ 
ers  that  all  of  this  is  set  down  by 
a  remarkable  man  .  .  .  without 
deference  to  anyone  and  with  no 
political  motives,  I  feel  sure  that 
the  book  will  prove  to  be  unsur¬ 
passed  by  any  of  the  contemporary 
personal  histories  published  to 
date.” 


News  and  Notes 

Rex  Barley,  executive  manager 
of  Los  Angeles  Mirror  Enter¬ 
prises  Snydicate,  will  devote  his 
entire  time  from  now  on  to  the 
direction  of  the  syndicate.  For 
the  past  year,  he  had  also  served 
as  promotion  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Mirror. 

NEA  Service’s  Tenth  Annual 
Income  Tax  Primei,  by  Tax  Expert 
Richard  Mullens,  is  due  in  16  in¬ 
stallments  in  mid-December. 


3  Globetrotters 
Dateline  the  World 

A  GROUP  of  former  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  staffers  has  set  up 
a  news  service  operation  called 
“Dateline  Your  World”  to  supply 
four  columns  a  week  from  abroad. 

A  keynote  of  the  writing  will  be 
an  anecdotal  and  colloquial  style 
that  has  made  the  three  globetrot¬ 
ting  leg  men  regular  contributors 
to  the  leading  magazines. 

Dateline’s  talent  is  composed 
of:  Robert  (Bob)  Shaplen,  who 
covered  the  Far  East  for  News¬ 
week  after  the  war,  later 
served  as  associate  editor  of  For¬ 
tune,  has  been  Far  East  comment¬ 
ator  for  NBC  and  CBS;  and  Wil¬ 
liam  (Bill)  Attwood  and  Seymour 
(Si)  Freidin.  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr. 
Freidin  got  back  in  September 
from  a  year’s  stint  of  freelancing 
in  Europe  for  the  New  York  Post, 
Life,  This  Week  and  Collier’s.  (A 
third  member  of  the  European  free 
dance  team,  now  disassociated, 
was  David  Pearlman.) 

Leaves  for  Far  East 
Mr.  Shaplen  leaves  Dec.  1  for 
the  Far  East.  Indo-China  will  be 
the  first  stop  and  he’ll  go  on  to 
India.  Mr.  Attwood  and  Mr. 
Freidin  left  last  Saturday  for  Paris. 
(Mr.  Freidin  recently  got  some 
publicity  because  he  was  riding  in 
a  taxi  down  Pennsylvania  Ave.  at 
the  time  of  the  attempted  assassi¬ 
nation  of  the  President.) 

The  three  will  compose  Collier’s 
magazine’s  Foreign  team  as  well 
as  filing  material  regularly  for 
about  10  papers  including  the  New 
York  Post,  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  Denver 
Post  and  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

The  New  York  representative, 
who  will  dispatch  copy  to  papers, 
is  Miss  Jerry  Adams,  formerly  edi¬ 
torial  secretary  at  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  a  Red  Cross 


Last  Sacco-Vanzetti 
Juror  Is  Discovered 

New  Bedford,  Mass.  —  Only 
member  of  the  famed  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  jury  not  accounted  for 
in  a  Sunday  Standard-Times  survey 
of  juror  opinion  on  the  case  re¬ 
moved  himself  from  the  ranks  of 
the  “missing”  this  week.  (E  &  P. 
Nov.  18,  page  10). 

R.  Frank  Waugh  of  Groton. 
Conn.,  wrote  the  newspaper  he  had 
read  an  Associated  Press  account 
of  its  feature  story.  Like  the  others 
interviewed,  he  stated  he  had  not 
changed  his  opinion  concerning  the 
guilt  of  the  two  men,  convicted  29 
years  ago. 


$132,036  Estate  Left 
By  Mrs.  Stevenson 

Waterbury,  Conn. — An  estate 
of  $132,036  was  left  by  Mrs. 
.Mice  L.  Stevenson,  wife  of  F. 
Robert  Stevenson,  retired  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Waterbury  Repub¬ 
lican  and  American,  according  to 
an  inventory  filed  in  Probate 


Typographical  union  memben 
approved  new  wage  agreemenu 
with  publishers  in  Boston,  Chkaio 
and  Cleveland  this  week. 

Boston  printers  went  into  meet¬ 
ing  at  5  p.m.  and  left  composini 
rooms  dark  for  three  hours  until 
they  voted,  649  to  448,  to  accept 
a  fifth-round  pay  increase  similar 
to  that  given  in  contracts  with 
other  crafts  unions  a  week  ago. 
They  will  get  5>^  cents  an  hour 
more  retroacting  to  Aug.  I,  8  cents 
additional  retroactive  to  Nov.  1, 
and  1^3  cenU  more  Jan.  1.  The 
old  rate  was  $2,524  an  hour,  day 
scale,  and  $2.65,  nights. 

Mailers  also  voted  to  approve 
the  15-cent  rise. 

Chicago  printers,  by  400  to  121, 
ratified  an  agreement  providing  $2 
more  a  week,  retroactive  to  July 
23,  plus  $2.50  on  Feb.  15,  1951. 
The  contract  will  run  to  Jan.  15, 
1952.  The  old  scale  was  $85.50 
days  and  $91  nights. 

Two-year  contracts  were  signed 
with  Cleveland  dailies,  giving  400 
printers  $4.20  more  a  week,  Jrom 
Oct.  1,  and  $2  more  on  next  Oct. 
1.  The  new  scale  is  $99  days  and 
$105.18  nights. 

The  Waukesha  (Wis.)  Freeman 
announced  the  ITU  had  ended  a 
seven-month  strike  by  12  mem¬ 
bers,  10  of  whom  have  gone  to 
other  jobs. 


Court. 

25. 


Mrs.  Stevenson  died  June 


Leonard  in  Detroit 

John  D.  Leonard  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  chief  of  Newsweek  mag¬ 
azine’s  editorial  bureau  in  Detroit. 
Previously,  he  was  London  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal  as  well  as  its  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent.  _ _ 


Beautiful  Doll  makes  ditto! 


She’ll  let  the  galj*  in  on  the  world’s  biggest 
secret— how  to  look  as  charming  in  breakfast 
pin  curls  as  in  a  nylon  nightie!  And  point 
the  way  to  be  photogenic  though  plain, 
get  the  wolf  whistle  with  what  you’ve  got, 
make  the  most  of  your  natural  assets. 

Arieue  Dahl 

Born  with  a  beauty  mark  above  her  lij», 
and  getting  more  beautiful  every  day  ... 
she  modelled  her  way  from  grade  school 
through  four  years  at  the  Minneapolis  Institute 
of  Art,  is  a  Hollywood  star,  has  IQ  as  well  as  SA! 
Her  new  column  bowed  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 
in  November,  brings  the  Lillian  Russell  tradition 
up  to  1950.  A  four  star  performance,  three  times  a  week! 
Smart  editors  will  reach  for  the  phone  pronto,  and  call  for 
specimen  proofs  and  prices,  from  Mollie  Slott,  Manager  . . . 

Chicago  Trihune~IVew  York  News 
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Our  l^eacleri  Si 


Maintaining  Good  PR  «  the  people  are  ready  to  take 

gtriirp  Is  Task  the  control  of  their  govern- 

^?h?*?ditor:  When  mil  through  the  ballot  boxes 

TO  THE  rtthprs  then  they  are  entitled  to  have  all 

newspaper  of  the  facts  all  of  the  time,  strip- 

too,  for  tha  )  ui:_  ped  of  propaganda  and  falsifica- 

what  is  meant  by  the  term,  public  f  6 

relationsr  In  Editor  &  Publisher 

recently  T.  S.  Irvin  posed  the  Therefore,  it  occurred  to  me  to 
Question  of  what  happens  to  pub-  suggest  the  launching  of  an  all-out 
Sc  relations  during  a  strike,  adding  campaign  r.f  enliPhten- 

this  gem  of  inanity:  “Promotion 
departments  are  faced,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  problem  of  main¬ 


taining  public  relations  during  a 
publishing  shutdown.” 

‘Just  Like  That’ 

Just  like  that — as  if  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  any  other  organization, 
can  turn  public  relations  on  and 
off  like  water  through  a  spigot. 
This  makes  just  about  as  much 
sense  as  to  say  that  “at  times  men 
are  faced  with  the  problem  of 
health  when  they  are  feeling 
badly.” 

A  newspaper  always  has  the 
problem  of  public  relations. 
Whether  they  are  good  or  bad  de¬ 
pends  upon  circumstances  and 
what  the  newspaper  itself  tries  to 
do  about  the  situation.  Mr.  Irvin 
is  dead  right  in  his  intention,  but 
he  expressed  the  point  badly.  I 
agree  with  him  that  maintaining 
g^  public  relations  during  a 
strike  is  a  serious  problem,  and 
one  to  which  newspapers  must 
devote  more  and  more  attention. 

Marvin  M.  Black, 
Director  of  Public  Relations, 
University  of  Mississippi. 

More  Political  News 
To  Keep  Fire  Buroing 
To  THE  Editor:  I  would  like 
to  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  very  signiScant 
fact  that  the  recent  1930  elections 
may  have  signaled  a  new  awak¬ 
ening  of  an  enlightened  American 
voter,  and  to  appeal  to  you  to 
urge  newspapers  everywhere  to 
fan  the  precious  spark. 

For  decades  the  press  of  Amer- 


of  greater  enlighten 
ment  on  government  and  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  men  and  women  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Give  politics  and  poli¬ 
ticians  more  space  more  promi¬ 
nently  displayed,  the  while  clearly 
and  carefully  emphasizing  facts. 

‘The  White  Light’ 

In  other  words,  let  us  make  the 
white  light  of  truth  burn  brighter 
than  ever  before  in  spotlighting  it 
on  government,  men  in  govern¬ 
ment  and  men  who  aspire  to  gov¬ 
ernmental  offices.  It  might  pay 
very  rich  dividends  in  national  se¬ 
curity. 

While  it  is  true  that  many  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers  long  have 
pursued  such  a  policy,  I  believe 
its  importance  should  be  urged 
upon  all  newspapers  down  to 
small  dailies  and  weeklies.  It 
would  be  most  timely  and  it  could 
prove  to  be  as  important  as  win¬ 
ning  a  war.  It  could  be  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  a  war. 

The  writer  of  this  letter  is  a 
veteran  newspaper  reporter,  who 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  has  watched,  lived  with  and 
talked  with  the  rank  and  file.  I 
think  they  are  more  government¬ 
conscious  today  than  at  any  time 
in  my  time.  Tlie  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  are  my  bosses,  but  as  a 
reporter  I  believe  I  see  clearly 
the  important  assignment  ahead. 
It  could  be  the  biggest  story  of 
the  century. 

Rex  T.  Newman, 
Joplin  (Mo.)  Globe. 

■ 

$50,000  College  Grant 

Toronto — ^The  Atkinson  Char¬ 
itable  Foundation  has  granted 


ica  has  been  deploring  and  decry-  S50.000  for  a  Chair  of  Pediatrics 
ing  the  apathy  of  the  American  at  Queen’s  University, 
voter.  Editors  have  warned  again 
and  again  of  the  dangers  to  a  de¬ 
mocracy  of  failure  of  the  people 
to  take  active  interest  in  their 
government.  They  have  been 
hammering  at  the  electorate  to 
vote. 


19S0 


They  voted  Nov.  7.  In  many 
states  they  turned  out  in  record 
numbers  for  a  non-presidential 
year.  And  regardless  of  political 
preference.  I  submit  that  any  fair 
inaiysis  of  the  results  will  lead 
to  fte  conclusion  that  they  voted 
With  great  caution  and  selectivity. 

Undoubtedly,  the  American 
is  due  much  credit  for  voter 
education  and  for  arousing  voter 
mtercst,  but  the  response  Nov.  7 
prints  a  new  challenge  to  a  new 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  1950 


AFRICA! 


— the  world’s  biggest  poten¬ 
tial  market.  Just  published, 
of  immense  value  to  indus¬ 
trialists,  executives,  advertis¬ 
ing  agents  and  exporters 
THE  AFRICAN  PRESS  AND 
ADVERTISING  ANNUAL, 
1950  issue. 

372  pages  well  illustrated, 
of  up-to-date  facts,  concern¬ 
ing  28  African  territories 
from  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  to  Egypt.  Price  $3.50 
post  free  from  the  Publish¬ 
ers,  604  Boston  House,  Cape 
Town,  South  Africa. 


J7n  tke  battle 

ok  ]Q.ea<ie.t  Dnteteii 
4iotQ  i  ika  jScote 

CONGRESS  . .  82% 
HOLLYWOOD  52% 

We  Have  Known 
All  Along  That 

CONGRESS  AFFECTS  MORE 
READERS  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
SOURCE  OF  NEWS 

Since  we  are  the  only  news  bureau  in  Wash¬ 
ington  devoting  exclusive  attention  to  Con¬ 
gress,  we  may  he  a  little  biased  in  our  opinion 
as  to  how  much  reader  interest  and  editorial 
box  office  there  is  in  the  subject  of  Congress. 
BUT  you  could  have  knocked  us  over  with  a 
feather  when  ELMO  ROPER  made  a  compari¬ 
son  in  a  poll  on  reader  interest  between  Holly¬ 
wood  and  Congress  and  came  up  with  the- 
above  figures. 

Are  You  "Underplaying"  Congress...? 

takes  up  where  press  associations  and  official 
records  leave  off.  It  lists  all  record  votes,  all 
bills  of  general  interest,  covers  pressure  group  activi¬ 
ties  and  editorial  comment,  investigations  and  hearings, 
party  unity,  bi-partisan  support,  attendance  records  and 
state  breakdowns  and  brings  them  together  so  an  editor 
ran  judge  and  interpret  the  record  of  Congress  as  a 
whole — or  the  record  of  an  individual  Representative 
or  Senator. 

CQ  boils  down  millions  of  words  to  bring  you  the 
meat  of  the  story  on  Congress,  playing  up  your 
Stale  angle,  to  give  you 

.  .  .  The  makings  for  this  ueek's  stories,  features, 
editorials 

.  .  .  The  tips  for  next  week’s 

.  .  .  The  background  for  next  month’s  ,  .  .  next  year’s 
An  inquiry  will  bring  details  promptly. 


Congressional 
Quarterly 
News  Features 

1156  19th  Street,  N.W. 
Washington  6,  D.  C. 
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RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 


Easton  Daily  Punctures 
TV  ^Saturation*  Story 


By  Jerry  Walker 

A  ROOFTOP  SURVEY  by  Carrier 
boys  has  given  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express  a  real  story  of  interest  to 
local  merchants. 

Because  much  had  been  written 
about  the  “saturation”  of  tele¬ 
vision  receivers  in  areas  where 
transmitters  are  located,  J.  L. 
Stackhouse,  president  of  Easton 
Publishing  Co.,  thought  he  would 
find  out  just  how  much  saturation 
there  was  in  the  Express  circula¬ 
tion  territory.  The  Easton  area 
is  a  fringe  area  to  all  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  TV  stations. 

Reports  on  333  Routes 

First  the  carriers  counted  tele¬ 
vision  antennae.  They  returned 
reports  on  333  routes  out  of  a 
total  of  550  routes.  These  were 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of 
Marketing  at  Lafayette  College 
where  students  under  Prof.  Hoge- 
land  Barcalow  subjected  them  to 
systematic  checking  and  analysis. 

A  student  survey  on  23  routes 
showed  the  carrier  boys  had  un¬ 
derstated  the  number  of  antennae 
on  20  routes,  so  the  over-all  fig¬ 
ures  were  adjusted,  in  relation  to 
-Census  data,  and  the  college  re¬ 
port  came  up  with  an  estimate  of 
11,625  sets  among  46,500  fami¬ 
lies. 

This  resulted  in  a  correction  of 
the  “saturation”  story  to  a  little 
better  than  25%,  but  that  wasn’t 
the  end  of  the  job  as  far  as  the 
Express  was  concerned.  The  new 
TV  data  was  applied  against  an¬ 
other  recent  survey  made  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Barcalow’s  class.  This 
found  that  the  Express  is  read  in 
95%  of  the  homes  in  the  area, 
and  in  53%  of  the  homes  it  is 
the  only  newspaper  regularly  read. 

Students  Are  Eager 

“The  latter  survey,”  Mr.  Stack- 
house  added,  “was  made  in  the 
interest  of  the  merchants  of  Eas¬ 
ton  and  covered  such  subjects  as 
•evening  store  hours,  parking  con¬ 
ditions,  attitude  of  sales  persons 
and  many  other  allied  subjects.” 

The  only  cost  involved  in  the 
survey  was  out-of-pocket  expense 
for  the  interviews  (30)  and  a 
small  amount  to  cover  the  cost  of 
summation. 

Other  college  classes  in  mar¬ 
keting  would  probably  be  willing 
to  undertake  similar  surveys,  Mr. 
Stackhouse  said.  And  Professor 
Barcalow  agreed  that  the  students 
are  eager  to  do  research  of  this 
nature. 

Small  Gate  Blamed 
On  Newspapers 

As  WE  WERE  SAYING  here  a  few 
•columns  ago,  some  sports  promo¬ 
ters  with  an  eye  on  sponsorship 
•dough  are  falling  back  on  the  old 


alibi  for  small  attendance — lack 
of  newspaper  publicity. 

A  specific  case  in  hand  is  that 
of  the  Detroit  Lions,  pro  football 
club,  in  which  H.  G.  Salsinger, 
sports  editor  of  the  Detroit  News, 
plunged  through  the  line  carrying 
the  ball  for  newspapers. 

Whenever  the  sports  promoters 
lose  money,  he  wrote,  it  is  due  to 
lack  of  newspaper  publicity.  It 
could  never  be  anything  else.  Mr. 
Salsinger  continues: 

“After  hearing  this  plaint  for 
years  it  has  become  very  tiresome. 
The  Detroit  Football  Club  claims 
that  with  proper  publicity  the 
Lions  home  games  would  draw 
50,000  and  more. 

“Detroit  newspapers  have  de¬ 
voted  as  much  space  to  the  Lions 
as  professional  teams  receive  in 
other  cities  and  in  some  cases 
more.  Newspapers  give  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  space  to  the  events  that 
draw  the  largest  crowds. 

.4  Miracle  Is  Needed 

“Professional  football  itself  is 
to  blame  to  some  extent  for  lack 
of  public  interest.  The  pro  game 
has  degenerated  into  what  some 
people  call  ‘basketball  on  grass.’ 
It  has  become  almost  exclusively 
a  forward  passing  game. 

“Detroit  has  never  shown  much 
enthusiasm  for  basket  ball.  The 
best  of  the  professional  teams  and 
leading  college  teams,  playing 
doubleheaders  at  Olympia,  failed 
to  draw. 

“In  professional  football,  con¬ 
ducted  at  a  loss  in  Detroit  for  the 
last  25  years,  should  suddenly  be¬ 
come  a  profitable  venture,  it  could 
be  considered  one  of  the  miracles 
of  sport,  but  we  are  much  afraid 
that  dozens  of  columns  of  news¬ 
paper  publicity  could  not  bring 
about  the  miracle.” 

Jordan’s  Opinion 

On  this  same  subject,  Jerry  N. 
Jordan,  the  sports  attendance  ana¬ 
lyst,  has  an  interesting  belief 
backed  by  his  latest  survey  on  the 
causes  of  declining  gates  at  base¬ 
ball  games.  Says  he: 

“Extreme  opinions,  such  as  ‘TV 
will  eventually  underwrite  sports 
events,’  are  just  as  unrealistic  as 
‘TV  will  destroy  sports  crowds.’ 
It  will  do  neither.  With  a  few  ex¬ 
ceptions,  big  spectacles  played 
only  before  cameras  wouldn’t 
draw  a  profitable  TV  audience. 

“A  good  sporting  event  does  at¬ 
tract  millions  of  viewers — but  it 
also  usually  attracts  good  crowds 
as  well.  .  .  .  Look  at  almost  any 
sporting  event  you  like.  If  the 
gate  is  disappointingly  low,  you 
can  be  almost  certain  that  the 
size  of  the  TV  home  audience  is 
also  low.” 


In  Other  Channels 

The  agreement  between  the 
Television  Authority  (labor 
union)  and  the  TV  networks  gives 
sportscasters  a  minimum  of  $2U0 
per  event  for  play-by-play,  or 
$550  a  week  for  seven  events  of 
the  same  sport.  For  minor  sports 
events  the  rate  will  be  $150  per 
event  or  $350  a  week. 

*  *  * 

Are  you  still  wondering  about 
television  logs?  The  question  was 
put  to  Gannett  editors  recently, 
along  with  an  answer  by  Ray  Mc¬ 
Kinney  of  J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son, 
newspaper  representatives.  TV 
Guide,  Mr.  McKinney  noted,  is 
selling  265,000  copies  a  week  in 
the  New  York  City  area.  The 
digest-size  magazine  containing 
easy-to-read  TV  schedules  and 
behind-the-scenes  stories  is  now 
being  distributed  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  Cowles  Magazines 
(Look,  Quick,  Flair). 

*  *  * 

The  Service  Committee  of  the 
Radio  -  Television  Manufacturers 
Association  has  prepared  a  series 
of  eight  advertisements  designed 
to  give  TV  set-owners  elementary 
advice  on  operation  of  receivers. 
The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  was  the 
first  newspaper  to  schedule  the 
ads  to  help  relieve  dealers  of 
nuisance  calls. 

*  *  * 

An  urgent  appeal  for  attention 

to  the  problem  of  “what  to  do 
about  the  inferior  position  of  ra¬ 
dio  news  in  television”  highlighted 
the  fifth  annual  convention  of  the 
National  Association  of  Radio 
News  Directors  last  week.  Few 
stations,  it  was  felt,  have  found 
the  successful  TV  news  formula 
and  “too  many  aren’t  making  any 
effort.  Ben  Chatfield,  WM.4Z, 
Macon,  Ga.,  is  the  new  president 
of  NARND. 

»  *  « 

The  rate  for  a  half-hour  of  time 
on  the  NBC  television  network, 
after  Jan.  1,  will  be  $21,780,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  present  $16,000.  On  a 
cost-per-thousand  homes  basis, 
NBC  said  the  rate  will  have  de¬ 
clined  from  $8.13  in  January, 
1949,  to  $3.46  in  January,  1951. 


r  (AP)  ^ 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


Around  the  globe, 
Associated  Press  reporters 
are  guided  by  one  precept: 

Report  FACTS  — 
TRUTHFULLY...  IMPARTIAUY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability  j 


Colonial  Newspaper 
Index  Is  Published 

Wu-LiAMSBURG,  Va.  —  The  Vt. 
ginia  Gazette  Index  with  a  enn- 
plete  microfilm  file  of  all  extagi 
copies  of  the  Virginia  Gazette,  the 
state’s  first  newspaper,  published 
between  1736  and  1780,  has  bete 
issued.  Orders  for  it  have  bew 
placed  by  more  than  100  libraria 
and  historians. 

The  eight-year  task  of  compila. 
tion  of  the  index  was  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  grants  from  the  Rock^ 
feller  Foundation  and  Colonial 
Williamsburg.  The  Colonial  news¬ 
paper  has  long  been  an  important 
source  of  information  for  schol¬ 
ars,  but  without  an  index  it  was 
difficult  to  find  specific  stories. 

Item-by-item  screening  of  1,70) 
newspapers  was  required  to  pr^ 
pare  the  index. 

■ 

Giegengack  Resigns 

Phu.adei.phia  —  A.  E.  Giegen¬ 
gack  submitted  his  resignation  as 
executive  vicepresident  of  Lan- 
ston  Monotype  Machine  Co.  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  on  Nov. 
16.  He  will  serve  on  the  Board. 

■ 

Nye  Associate  Dies 

George  Arthur  Garrett.  92,  pio¬ 
neer  newspaperman  of  the  Old 
West,  once  associated  with  BiO 
Nye,  famed  humorist  of  the  Lar¬ 
amie  (Wyo.)  Boomerang,  died 
Nov.  14  in  San  Diego.  Calif. 


A  u  s  t  r  a  I  i§ 

■  Thw  only  journal  giving  tha 
nows  of  advortisors,  advartio 
Ing  agants.  publishing.  pHaf 
Ing  and  commarcial  radio  ia 
Australia  and  Now  ZoaUnd. 
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Mias  Erelyn  Z.  Kolojay 
Editor  k  Publlsbar 
1700  Timas  Square  Tovar 
Haw  York  18,  N*  Y. 

Daar  Mias  Kolojay: 

Wa  raeantlj  publlsbad  a  couple  of 
"help  wanted"  ads  In  Editor  and  Publlabar  and 
to  our  pleasant  amazement  wa  received  a  total  of 
115  replies,  wblcb  we  tblnk  Is  quite  remarkable. 

Tbls  response  certainly  proves  again 
tne  value  of  advertising  In  Editor  and  Publlsber. 

I  thought  you  might  like  to  know 
aoout  this  excellent  response. 


Sincerely, 


Robert  L.  Moi>gi 
Cenaral  Peatur 


"•  '••tCTO. 


.  Ootob., 


WATNESBUBG.  PKNMA. 

Oct.  IE,  1950 

Evelyn  Z.  EoIoJry 
Classified  Manager 
Editor  and  Publlaher 
Mew  York  City,  N.Y. 

Sear  Mies  Kolojayt 

1  want  to  tell  you  how  pleased  we  are  with 
the  results  of  our  ad  for  a  newsaan.  E  and  t  oert^nly 
oaae  through.'  Me  had  6E  answers  and  were  eucoeesf<A 
talnlng  a  nan  who  was  trained  on  one  of  the  better  papers 
of  thS®cSu“ry:  In  addition,  we  have  an  active  prospect 
file  of  61  persons. 

Since  we  are  one  of  the  Robinson  oteln  of 
four  dally  papers,  we  have  passed  on  the  reenlts 
succewfully  In  E.  and  P.  This  aakM  ^ 
roxlmately  3  cents  per  prospect;  •"*»“•***? 

Messenger,  Editor  and  Publisher  Just  about  the  best  aeane 
of  getting  results  through  advertising. 

Very  truly  M,ure, 

—  MANACSR 

Denoorat  Messenger 
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Quote  from  Official 
Saves  Mon  from  Chair 


Sayre,  Pa. — A  story  in  the 
Sayre  Evening  Times  caused  Gov. 
James  H.  Duff  of  Pennsylvania  to 
stay  the  execution  of  a  man  con¬ 
victed  of  murdering  his  wife  and 
was  the  basis  on  which  the  State 
Pardons  Board  reopened  the  case 
and  commuted  the  sentence  to 
life  imprisonment  last  week. 

Paul  F.  Perry  had  been  convict¬ 
ed  of  first  degree  murder  and  con¬ 
demned  in  May,  1949,  to  die  in 
the  electric  chair.  The  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  decision 
and  the  appeal  was  taken  to  the 
State  Pardons  Board,  which  hand¬ 
ed  down  its  verdict  Sept.  28,  re¬ 
fusing  clemency.  Perry  was  sched¬ 
uled  to  die  three  days  later. 

The  Pardons  Board  decision 
was  announced  in  Harrisburg,  and 
handled  at  the  Times  by  City  Edi¬ 
tor  Jack  Beahan,  who  called  de¬ 
fense  and  prosecution  attorneys 
for  statements.  One  of  the  latter, 
William  G.  Schrier,  reached  by 
telephone,  expressed  surprise  and 
said,  “I  thought  they’d  change 
it.” 

Less  than  two  hours  before 
Perry  was  to  be  electrocuted. 
Governor  Duff  ordered  a  stay  on 
the  basis  of  Mr,  Schrier’s  report¬ 
ed  statment.  The  Pardons  Board 
then  ordered  a  re-hearing  at  which 
Mr.  Schrier  said  he  was  not  sure 
the  death  penalty  was  just,  al¬ 
though  District  Attorney  C. 
Wayne  Smyth  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  justice  would  be 
served  by  Perry’s  death.  A  third 
prosecuting  attorney,  also  sum¬ 
moned  before  the  Pardons  Board 
at  the  re-hearing,  said  he  felt  the 
death  penalty  wa?  too  severe. 

On  the  basis  of  this  difference 
of  opinion  among  the  prosecutors, 
which  had  not  been  demonstrated 
before  the  Times  story,  the  Par¬ 
dons  Board  commuted  Perry’s 
sentence. 


A-Bomb  and  Kidnaping 
No  Fun  in  Santa  Fe 

Santa  Fe,  N.  M. — Six  years 
ago  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican 
sat  on  the  atomic  bomb  story  at 
nearby  Los  Alamos  until  the 
Army  gave  the  go-ahead. 

The  other  day  the  newspaper 
held  up  another  story  because  a 
little  girl’s  life  was  at  stake.  The 
act  brought  a  “well-done”  from 
FBI  Chief  J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

Editor  Will  Harrison  was  told 
by  the  FBI  that  officers  feared 
for  Linda  Stamm’s  life  if  her 
abductor  learned  the  police  had 
been  notified. 

“I  hurried  back  to- the  office 
and  gathered  everyone  who  had 
heard  the  word  ‘kidnap’  behind 
a  locked  door,”  Mr.  Harrison  re¬ 


lated.  “They  vowed  to  keep 
quiet,  to  stay  away  from  the  con¬ 
tact  spot  named  in  the  ransom 
note,  and  promised  solemnly  to 
stay  sober  until  the  secret  was 
out.” 

Other  staff  members  and  press 
service  men  knew  something  was 
up,  but  they  were  kept  in  the 
dark.  The  New  Mexican  arranged 
to  hold  the  story  until  Monday 
night  after  the  last  contact  tryst 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  ran¬ 
som  note. 

And  then  the  story  broke  wide 
open — two  days  before  expected 
— with  capture  of  Dr.  Nancy 
Campbell  and  finding  of  the  child. 
The  newspaper  got  out  an  extra 
and  passed  on  to  the  FBI  data 
it  had  dug  up  on  the  case. 

“It’s  good  to  have  a  head-start 
on  a  story,”  Mr.  Harrison  com¬ 
mented,  “but  this  one  we’d  rather 
have  handled  cold.” 


ticularly  if  someone  of  impor¬ 
tance  is  involved. 

To  the  credit  of  the  Secret 
Service  and  the  White  House  Po¬ 
lice  force  who  guard  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  familiar  brush-off  was 
absent  the  day  the  two  Puerto 
Ricans  made  the  abortive  attempt 
on  the  life  of  President  Truman, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  both 
organizations  were  working  under 
terrific  stress. 

The  reporter  for  one  wire  serv¬ 
ice  reported  trouble  with  the 
Washington  police,  who  were  on 
hand  helping  control  the  fast¬ 
gathering  crowd,  but  that  was  the 
single  untoward  incident  that 
came  to  light. 

White  House  photographers 
were  so  impressed  they  sent  let¬ 
ters  of  thanks  to  all  concerned. 
Including  the  President. 


merly  a  reporter  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer. 


Free  Textbooks  in  Texas 
A  Reporter's  Memorial 

Houston,  Tex.  —  As  long  as 
Texas  school  kids  crack  their 
textbooks  they’ll  owe  a  word  of 
thanks  to  George  B.  Waters. 

Mr.  Waters — one  of  the  Lone 
Star  state’s  “fightingest”  newspa¬ 
permen— died  last  weekend  at  the 
age  of  62  after  a  long  illness. 

For  nearly  30  years  the  by-line 
of  “George  B.  Waters”  appeared 
in  the  Houston  Press.  As  City 
Halt  reporter  the  stories  he  wrote 
and  the  causes  he  fought  for  were 
legion. 

But  his  biggest  story — it  was 
a  job  more  than  a  story — was  the 
tireless  battle  he  waged  to  bring 
free  text  books  to  the  children 
of  Texas. 

He  had  no  youngsters  of  his 
own,  yet  worked  endlessly  toward 
his  goal  because  he  felt  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  weren’t  accomplishing 
their  purpose  if  children  couldn’t 
get  their  text  books  free. 

In  the  end  he  achieved  it. 

As  a  member  of  the  Press  staff, 
Mr.  Waters  bitterly  fought  the  Ku 
Klux  Klan. 

Once,  in  his  early  newspaper- 
ing  days,  he  was  shot  in  the  leg 
during  a  Klan  riot. 


No  Pushing  Around 
On  Blcdr  House  Story 
By  Joseph  A.  Fox 
White  House  Reporter  oi 
Washington  Star 
Any  time  a  news  story  is  hot 
enough  to  bring  out  a  sizeable 
concentration  of  police,  reporters 
and  photographers  know  from 
rugged  experience  they  can  ex¬ 
pect  to  get  pushed  around.  Sel¬ 
dom  are  they  disappointed,  par- 


Recipient  of  Award 
Onetime  ‘Boy  Editor' 

Philadelphia — Carl  W.  McCar- 
dle,  chief  of  the  Washington  Bu¬ 
reau  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin, 
who  recently  re¬ 
ceived  the  Award 
for  Meritorious 
Achievement  in 
Journalism  from 
the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  be¬ 
gan  his  newspa¬ 
per  career  as  edi¬ 
tor  and  owner  of 
a  country  week¬ 
ly  in  West  Vir¬ 
ginia^  at  the  age 

Mr.  McCardle  had  wanted  to 
be  a  newspaperman  from  the  time 
he  was  8  and  his  father  bought 
him  the  Moundsville  (W.  Va.) 
Echo  to  further  this  ambition.  Mr. 
McCardle  was  not  only  editor  and 
publisher,  but  also  the  paper’s 
only  reporter,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  and  janitor. 

His  first  big  reportorial  job  was 
to  rush  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Warren  G.  Harding  on  the  streets 
of  his  home  town  in  time  for  the 
early  morning  customers  coming 
in  from  outlying  farms  on  market 
day. 

The  farmers  gave  him  a  nickel 
a  copy  and  the  money  thus  earned 
paid  his  way  to  President  Hard¬ 
ing’s  funeral. 

Such  journalistic  enterprise  was 
interrupted  for  a  college  educa¬ 
tion.  He  got  his  degree  at  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Jefferson  in  three 
years,  all  the  time  holding  down 
a  night  job  as  a  reporter  on  the 
Washington  (Pa.)  Observer.  A 
few  days  after  he  was  graduated 
from  W.  &  J.,  in  1926,  Mr.  Mc¬ 
Cardle  came  to  Philadelphia  and 
got  a  job  on  the  Bulletin. 

He  has  covered  many  assign¬ 
ments  abroad  and  has  reported 
almost  every  international  confer¬ 
ence  of  major  importance  since 
1943. 

Mr.  McCardlc’s  chief  booster 
and  helper  is  his  wife,  the  former 
Dorothy  Bartlett,  who  writes  wo¬ 
men’s  features  for  the  Bulletin 
from  Washington.  She  was  for- 


2  loes  on  the  Spot 
But  Presses  Can't  Wait 

Cincinnati,  O.  —  Joe  Minster, 
Times-Star  sports  writer,  was 
standing  in  line  at  a  suburban 
super-market,  when  he  saw  a  tall 
man,  pistol  in  hand,  scooping 
money  from  cash  registers.  A  few 
moments  later  the  fellow  left  with 
$1,000  in  currency.  Joe  ran  to 
’phone,  but  it  was  after  5  p.m. 
and  the  final  edition  had  gone  to 
press. 

Police  chased  the  bandit’s  onr, 
almost  got  him  downtown.  He 
abandoned  his  auto  and  at  gun's 
point  commandeered  another 
from  a  citizen.  Then  he  fled  to 
Covington,  Ky.,  where  cops  try¬ 
ing  to  nab  him  were  foiled  when 
their  car  collided  with  a  truck. 
Joe  Dressman,  Kentucky  editor 
for  the  Times-Star  saw  the  crash. 
But  it  was  too  late  again  and 
the  morning  Enquirer  got  the 
story. 


‘Bill'  Boss,  Musician, 

Goes  to  Korea  Beat 

Ottawa — Following  a  two-year 
stint  in  Europe  for  the  Canadian 
Press,  G.  W.  “Bill”  Boss,  is  on 
his  way  to  Korea  to  report  on 
the  activities  of  Canada’s  Special 
Force. 

Mr.  Boss,  a  Second  World  War 
veteran  and  former  member  of 
the  news  staff  of  the  Ottawa  Clti-  | 

zen,  conducted  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  while  serving  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Europe  for  CP.  He  , 
speaks  four  languages. 

One  of  his  unforgettable  re-  | 

porting  jobs  among  Ottawa  news¬ 
men  was  some  years  ago  when 
Madeleine  Carroll,  the  film  star, 
was  visiting  Canada’s  Capital.  He 
unwittingly  whisked  her  away 
from  a  civic  welcoming  party  to  i 

her  hotel,  and  the  next  day,  a  I 
Sunday,  took  Miss  Carroll  to  I 

church.  I 


Sulzberger  Interviews 
Prelate  in  Prison 

In  the  running  for  one  of  the 
year’s  awards  for  excellent  report¬ 
ing  was  C.  L.  Sulzberger’s  account 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  hfa 
interview  with  Archbishop  Stepi- 
natz  in  a  prison  near  Zagreb, 
Yugoslavia. 

An  earlier  interview  with  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  paved  the  way  for  Mr. 
Sulzberger’s  visit  with  the  prelate. 

In  fact  he  brought  to  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  the  first  word  that  Mar¬ 
shal  Tito  had  offered,  under  cer¬ 
tain  conditions,  to  move  him  from 
prison — he  was  convicted  as  a 
war  criminal — to  a  monastery. 

The  Archbishop  said  it  was  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  for  the  Pope  to 
decide. 

The  Times  correspondent,  whose 
story  ran  for  four  columns  in  the 
Nov.  13  editions,  said  he  and  tM 
prelate  had  spoken  entirely  i* 
French,  “which  no  one  else  in  the 
room  understood.” 
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27%  Price  Rise 
On  Paper  Hits 
Italian  Dailies 

By  Syd  Stog*! 

Rome— A  27%  rise  in  the  cost 
of  newsprint  during  the  last  three 
months  has  changed  the  hereto¬ 
fore  optimistic  publishing  picture 
in  luly.  Newspapers  which  last 
summer  were  flushed  with  rosy 
profits  today  find  themselves  run¬ 
ning  in  the  red. 

Since  September  the  price  of 
Italian  newsprint  has  jumped  from 
96  lire  to  122  lire  per  kilogram 
(2.2  pounds).  To  this  must  be 
added  transportation  charges  and 
a  3%  sales  tax.  Newspapers  are 
faced  with  two  alternatives:  Either 
they  raise  the  newsstand  price  or 
they  reduce  the  number  of  pages. 

Editors  say  the  average  Italian’s 
anemic  income  prohibits  any  in¬ 
crease  in  the  newsstand  price. 
Most  Italians  read  only  one  daily 
newspaper  simply  because  the  20 
lire  (3c)  they  e.xpend  every  day 
for  their  favorite  giornale  is  the 
nwst  a  thin  budget  will  allow. 

Publishers,  too,  are  just  as 
strongly  against  the  cutting  down 
of  the  number  of  pages.  It  has 
taken  them  seven  years  since  the 
fall  of  Fascism  to  increase  their 
papen  from  four  to  six  pages. 

While  the  rising  newsprint  costs 
affect  all  newspapers,  the  hardest 
hit  will  be  the  small  independent 
dailies  which  have  no  well-heeled 
political  party  behind  them  to 
make  up  any  financial  deficit.  A 
few  of  the  wealthy  independents 
who  lead  in  advertising  and  circu¬ 
lation,  such  as  II  Tempo  and  Mes- 
saggero,  probably  will  continue  to 
publish  eight  pages  on  Sundays 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  the 
past  six  months. 

The  Monarchist  Party’s  Leone 
Marchesano,  a  Member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment,  has  demanded  that  Premier 
De  Gasperi  “intervene  urgently  to 
confront  the  grave  crisis  that  men¬ 
aces  the  newspaper  publishing  in¬ 
dustry.” 

Santi  Savarini,  publisher  of  the 
49-ycar-old  1 1  Giornale  cfllalia,  an 
independent  evening  paper,  is 
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calling  for  a  state  subsidy  to  en¬ 
able  newspapers  to  buy  newsprint 
at  a  special,  below-cost  price. 

Newsprint  manufacturers  claim 
the  rising  costs  are  due  to  the 
jump  in  the  price  of  raw  mater¬ 
ials,  such  as  cellulose  and  wood 
pulp,  on  the  international  market. 

^me  extra  newsprint  is  being 
exported  to  countries  like  France 
at  20  lire  per  kilogram  less  than 
the  domestic  market  price. 

The  National  News  Vendor’s 
Union  has  declared  it  is  ready  to 
sign  a  contract  with  the  Publishers’ 
Federation  if  granted: 

A  20%  return  on  daily  news¬ 
papers. 


Nuptial  Notes 
Restricted  in 
Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Fla. — The  Miami  Her¬ 
ald  is  enforcing  these  new  rules 
on  wedding  announcements: 

Only  those  announcements  re¬ 
ceived  in  advance  of  weddings 
will  be  used  in  detail.  Stories  re¬ 
ceived  more  than  one  week  follow¬ 
ing  a  wedding  will  not  contain 
descriptions  of  dresses,  details  of 
reception,  etc. 

Deadline  for  publication  in  a 


daily  issue  is  two  days  in  advance. 
Deadline  for  a  Sunday  edition  is 
the  preceding  Tuesday.  However, 
only  those  weddings  taking  place 
on  Saturday  will  be  published  in 
the  Sunday  paper. 

The  same  deadline  applies  to 
engagement  announcements. 

No  girl’s  picture  will  be  used 
twice  within  three  months.  If  less 
than  three  months  elapse  between 
the  date  the  engagement  is  an¬ 
nounced  in  the  paper  and  the  date 
of  the  wedding,  a  picture  can  be 
used  at  one  time  only. 

If  a  month  has  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  the  wedding,  only  a 
brief  wedding  story,  no  pictures. 
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The  constant  search  for  ways  to  improve  health  and  lengthen  life  costs 
money.  And  The  Mutual  Life,  like  other  life  insurance  com- 
panies,  helps  provide  the  financial  support  so  vitally  needed. 

^  At  present  The  Mutual  Life  hasover  $50,000,000 

invested  in  companies  engaged  in  various  facets  of  health  research. 
Much  of  this  money  is  furthering  basic  research  in  such 
diseases  as  cancer,  arthritis  and  heart  ailments.  Other  funds 


are  helping  drug,  chemical,  food 
panies  improve  the  products  they 


gal  and  pharmaceutical  professions. 

Of  course,  the  primary  function  of  all  our  investment  money  is 
^^/7lL  to  provide  security  for  our  policyholders  and  their  • - ^ 

^j\  m  .cUSp 

dad —  w  families.  But  through  our  investments  in  the 


and  electrical  corn- 
supply  to  the  medi- 


field  of  medicine,  these  same  dollars  are  also  directly  benefiting 
the  health  and  welfare  of  millions  of  peoj^e. 
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THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
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your  share 

$8,535,325 

Newspaper  budget? 

Chances  are  that  you  picked  up  a  piece  of  this  budget.  But 
did  you  get  your  full  share  It  took  the  combined  efforts 
of  a  number  of  key  men  in  both  the  company  and  its  agen¬ 
cies  to  compile  the  newspaper  list.  If  they  were  sold  on 
your  paper,  it  pays  to  advertise  regularly  to  keep  them 
sold.  If  they  weren’t,  a  word  to  the  wise  should  be  suffi¬ 
cient  .  .  .  they’re  all  readers  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the 
newspaperman’s  newspaper  that  most  big  buyers  of  news¬ 
paper  space  rely  on  for  full  and  accurate  information. 
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photcx;raphy 


Survey  Gives  Inside 
On  Photo  Departments 


By  Tames  L  Collings 


trays.  The  rest  use  standard  open  Few  papers — none  in  the  lar|B. 
tanks.  paper  c'ass — indicated  they  |h( 

According  to  this  survey,  the  credit  lines  to  lensmen  for  4 
practice  of  printing  from  wet  work,  the  survey  showed.  Tfe 
negs  varies  almost  100%.  In  all  practice,  Mr.  Lindquist  says,  nai 
size  groups,  some  papers  make  to  25%  in  the  small  paper  groty 
from  98-100%  of  their  prints  and  averages  12%  for  all  co*. 
from  wet  negs,  while  in  each  cemed.  ^  Two  percent  give  ao 
group  some  use  this  only  slightly,  credit  lines  at  all,  but  most  ght 


them  for  what  they  consider  oat- 

Film,  Paper.  Chemicals  standing  work 

And  what  do  the  heads  of  the 
What  do  you  Uke  in  film,  m  departments  call  themselvo? 


If  you  have  about  six  pockets  half  of  the  newspapers  use  other  wh*t  no  you  like  in  film  in  .  «  ncaus  01  the 

empty  and  ready  to  be  filled  with  than  their  staffers.  However,  the  nat»er  in  chemicals?  '  departments  call  themselves? 

rtatistics.  Nils  1.  Lindquist  is  the  larger  the  paper,  the  less  the  ^  wide  margin,  the  news-  ap?are"ntly‘*To  show^^ 

boy  who  can  fill  them  with  survey  habit  of  calling  on  others.  Out-  oueried  exnressed  oref-  apparently  to  snow 

«""‘erial.  siders  get  a  low  of  $2.  a  high  of  fSr?uwr  pan  press  «m 

Mr.  Lindquist,  who  at  the  time  $25  and  an  average  of  $8  for  specifically  Hartman’s  iell-known  ^rwide“  ^ 

he  made  the  survey,  was  a  senior  their  prints.  And  for  unsolicited  p.^ducl.  Super  Panchro-Press.  ^t  anv  rate  tL  titles  as  v«. 
m  the  department  of  journalism.  P'x.  there  is  the  same  variation,  ^-ype  B.  which  gathered  a  77%  knovl  w  from  photopaphy  d! 
Bowling  Green  State  University,  with  a  five-buck  average.  fiAtj-hnirc  vote  The  same  com-  ^ puwiugiapuy  at- 

Bowling  Green,  Ohio,  and  is  now  The  number  of  negatives  made  o„ny»s  Kodabromide  enlarging  manager  to  director  d 

a  graduate  student  at  Ohio  State  in  a  year?  The  amount  is  rising,  rated  a  77%  photography  to  chief  photograph 


At  any  rate,  the  titles,  as  you 
know,  go  from  photography  de¬ 
partment  manager  to  director  of 


University,  learned  many  things  there’s  no  question  of  that.  One  -  o  w_  |  indnuisf  “Use  of 
a^ut  the  “Prac^es  of  Newspaper  paper  makes  over  62,000  and  the  commercially  prepared  chemicals 


paper  also  rated  a  77%. 


to  picture  editor.  You  can  take 


Photography  Departments,”  the 

''"r,°wafa“?toi«d  survey,  true.  Cameras,  Equipment  “5la'’’’Se.°rouZ'"oVaU  eaim 

going  to  only  126  newspapers,  but  Mr.  Lindquist,  on  this  matter,  standard  orenared  chemicals  Green  Slate  Umv 

i‘h  d^“^  mfn'Lr™?ed''S  along  although  not  always  exdusively’.  Green.  Ohio.) 

the  bread,  and,  according  to  Jesse  man  has  suspected  all  along— the  _  ,  ®  -aners  show  somewhat  wj  wt  j 

J.  Currier,  chairman  of  the  de-  4x5  S.G.  is  the  favorite.  Some  SeScr to  NSRB  Aide  Named 

partment  who  directed  Mr.  Lind-  papers,  he  found,  have  30  cameras  ^  Washington  —  Scott  Hi 

quirt’s  research  efforts.  “It  is  and  the  average  is  13.  One  paper  commercial  film  devel-  has  been  appointed  director 

hoped  that  the  survey  will  be  of  dissented  from  the  S.G.— said  it  nKfiOa  is  used  hv  almost  formation  for  the  National 

value  not  only  to  students  but  to  was  converting  to  the  Rollei.  ^ J;  “  jty  Resources  Board,  suco 


the  average  hits  17,500. 


commercially  prepared  chemicals  {This  survey  can  be  obtained  b, 
seems  generally  to  be  replacing  wnV/ng  to  Jesse  J.  Currier,  char. 
the  practice  of  mixing  from  for-  Department  of  Journalism, 


mula.  Three-fourths  of  all  papers  Bowling  Green  State  University, 


chemicals.  Washington  —  Scott  Hershej 

“Of  the  commercial  film  devel-  has  been  appointed  director  of  hi- 
opers  DK60a  is  used  by  almost  formation  for  the  National  Secur- 
50%  of  the  departments  for  sheet  '‘.V  Resources  Board,  succeedmi 


working  news  photographers  and  In  each  group,  according  to  the  DK50  a  second  favorite  his  former  chief,  James  R.  AsweD 

photo  department  heads  in  com-  survey,  there  are  departments  us-  oK^Oa  are  most  'vho  has  been  appointed  a  special 

paring  their  practices  with  those  '"g  the  press-type  camera  exclu-  me-.jQnej  ‘  „  standard  develoo-  consultant  to  Stuart  Symington, 

of  newspapers  of  similar  size.”  sively,  but  one  paper  uses  this  ,  ,,  o,  pioHni  nr  n?"?  NSRB  chairman.  Also  announced 

Mr.  Currier  adds:  type  for  as  little  as  40%  of  total  '  J  was  appointment  of  Edward  F. 

“The  newspapers  for  the  sample  P'’^-  Again  no  surprise — the  press-  Ahnnt  nnp-fniirth  nf  ihf  Jones  as  special  assistant  to  Mr. 

were  selected  mainly  on  the  basis  type  is  used  for  93%  of  total  pix  '  '  r  f  • ,  Symington.  Jones  is  on  leave  from 


v*cic  scickicu  iiiainiy  on  me  oasis  ‘>pc  is  used  for  93%  of  total  pix  '  form  nf  r-iniri  Symington.  Jones  is  on  leave  from 

inbation  Tbe  fair'.y  And  ,hl,  i,  M,  ™ a  on,.5;".o  Colbum  in  SDX 

r"  “?hl'’“25'’.SS,‘°cSa"on'  ^dV^i.ht’  Bufol’ .“h"  »'  ""  S'-"" 

Questionnaires  were  returned  by  practice  varies,  as  it  does  on  most  .  or" 

60  of  the  126  papers.”  (Some  of  of  these  matters.  Our  inquiring  Fnoto  rOlicies 
the  papers,  by  the  way,  had  circu-  student  learned  that  some  of  the  There  is  less  standardization 


half  of  the  papers  in  each  group.”  Lexington,  Va. — ^John  H.  Col 

bum,  managing  editor  of  the 
Photo  Policies  Richmond  (Va.)  Times-Dispatdi, 

There  is  less  standardization  was  initiated  into  Sigma  Delta » 


larger  papers  use  flash  for  as  here  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Lind-  atWashingto^md^^^Jnivei^ 


lations  above  300,000.)  larger  papers  use  flash  for  as  here  than  elsewhere.  Mr.  Lind- 

Here’s  what  Mr.  Lindquist  little  as  one-third  of  their  total  quist  discovered, 

found:  pix,  while  others  go  for  it  99%.  For  one  thing,  most  papers 

The  G-E  No.  5  bulb  is  the  most  practice  some  form  of  negative 

Photographers  popular.  And  practically  all  photo  filing,  running  from  the  simplest 

The  number  of  them  on  papers  departments  now  have  portable  system  to  cross-indexing.  A  fourth 

varies  widely,  of  course,  but  some  repeating  flash  units.  of  those  papers  answering  said 


repeating  flash  units.  of  those  papers  answering  said 

smaller  papers  have  more  than  was  told  that  only  half  of  they  file  negs  for  more  than  10 

larger  ones.  The  range  goes  from  papers  in  the  smaller-sized  years;  others  explained  they  did 

1  to  24,  with  an  average  of  10  groups  have  a  photo  studio,  with  it  “indefinitely.”  Another  25% 
for  all  papers  queried.  an  average  of  71%  for  all  news-  keep  their  negs  no  longer  than 

Working  hours  are  standardized  papers,  and  that  strobe  lighting  three  years. 

— the  40-hour  week  prevails  with  *ri  more  than  half  the  studios,  Pqj-  anot 
two  exceptions,  both  37Vi  hours,  with  8%  using  it  exclusively.  revealed,  m 


IS  in  more  than  hair  the  studios,  Por  another  thing,  the  survey 
two  exceptions,  both  37Vi  hours,  with  8%  using  it  exclusively.  revealed,  many  of  the  papers  sell 

Now  salaries — pay  is  relatively  .  prints  to  the  public,  ranging  in 

uniform  from  one  group  to  an-  Processing  price  from  65  cents  to  a  top  of 

other  but  varies  widely  within  a  The  number  of  darkrooms  does  $3  and  averaging  $1.36.  Four 
group  of  papers  of  similar  size,  not  correlate  “too  directly”  with  departments  said  the  sales  are 
The  top  salary  of  $1 17  came  from  size  of  newspapers,  according  to  handled  by  the  individual  staffer 
a  paper  in  the  middle-sized  group,  the  author.  He  was  informed  on  his  own  time,  and  he  receives 
and  the  average  salary  was  largest  that  some  papers  in  all  size  groups  either  all  or  part  of  the  dough, 
in  the  group  of  largest  papers,  have  a  minimum  of  one  dark-  One  paper  said  it  gives  prints 
The  top  salary  of  one  of  the  room  for  developing  and  one  for  away  gratis  as  a  public  service, 
smaller  papers  —  $105  —  equaled  printing.  These  figures  hit  re-  In  83%  of  all  the  papers,  one 


smaller  papers  —  $105  • 


In  83%  of  all  the  papers,  one 


the  top  salary  of  the  largest  paper,  spective  highs  of  16  and  14,  but  photo  department  serves  all  de¬ 


but  the  average  of  the  small  group  average  only  4  and  3.  partments  of  the  newspaper.  This 

was  considerably  lower.  Most  negatives  still  are  devel-  practice,  claims  Lindquist,  tends 

If  you  wonder  about  the  weekly  oped  in  standard  tanks,  with  8%  to  increase  with  the  size  of  the 
swindle  sheet — and  who  doesn’tl  using  some  form  of  daylight  tank  paper.  Some  papers  replied  that 
— this  is  the  tally.  Mr.  Lind-  for  sheet  film.  Two  percent,  Mr.  a  breakdown  of  photography  into 
quist  discovered  expenses  about  Lindquist  learned,  say  they  use  two  entirely  separate  departments 
identical  for  all  groups,  averaging  trays  for  sheet-film  developing,  — one  for  news  and  one  for  ad- 
around  $16  a  week.  and  about  half  employ  daylight  vertising  and  promotion — would 


He  also  learned  that  more  than  tanks  for  roll  film; 
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BOOKS  IN  REVIEW 


A  Top  Newsgal  Tells 
Of  Top  Crime  Reporting 

By  Prof.  Roscoe  Ellord 

Graduate  School  oi  Journalism,  Columbia  Univ.,  N.  Y. 

The  News  also  had  plans  for 
restoring  Ruth  with  adrenalin 
after  the  current  had  surged 
through  her  body.  A  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  was  obtained  to 
get  the  body  and  prevent  autopsy. 
A  doctor  set  up  equipment  in  a 
hotel  room.  Harvey  Deuell,  the 
city  editor,  wanted  to  prove  that 
“the  execution  didn’t  kill  but  the 
autopsy  did.”  But  the  attorney- 
general  blocked  it.  Deuell  hadn’t 
thought  the  thing  would  work.  So 
he  had  other  stunts. 

He  assigned  Florabel,  a  camera¬ 
man,  and  Red  Dolan,  a  reporter, 
to  stash  Ruth’s  baby  in  the  office 
of  a  vacationing  judge,  and  to 
plant  a  cameraman  in  the  men’s 
room  off  the  corridor  of  the 
Queen’s  County  Courthouse.  They 
wanted  a  picture  of  Ruth  kissing 
her  baby. 

The  first  day,  the  maneuver 
snafued.  At  the  moment  when 
Ruth  entered  the  corridor,  the 
cameraman  was  answering  a  call 
of  nature  and  failed  to  emerge 
when  Florabel  stuck  her  head  in 
the  sanctum  to  alert  him.  Deuell 
was  fit  to  be  tied  and  ordered  that 
they  try  it  again. 

The  photographer  had  been 
ordered  to  arrange  his  life  so  the 
mother  stuff  picture  would  have 
priority.  He  did,  and  everything 
worked. 

Front  Page  Shocker 
So  did  Deuell’s  plan  for  a  sur¬ 
reptitious  photo  of  Ruth  straining 
against  the  straps  in  her  death 
agony.  Tom  Howard,  a  photog¬ 
rapher  with  a  miniature  camera 
strapped  to  his  ankle  posed  as  a 
reporter.  It  operated  by  a  cord 
running  up  his  leg  with  a  bulb 
in  his  pants  pocket.  Florabel 
rushed  the  film  to  the  News  in 
New  York  by  car — with  five 
others  following  in  case  she  had 
motor  trouble  or  was  stopped  by 
police.  Next  morning  it  was  a 
front-page  shocker. 

In  similar  detail  you  get  Flor- 
abel’s  pungent  account  of  top 
stories  she  helped  report:  the 
Joan  Barry  paternity  charge 
against  Charlie  Chaplin,  the  Roth- 
stein  shooting,  the  Mickey  Cohen 
case,  Mary  Astor’s  diary,  the  Er¬ 
rol  Flynn  story,  and  others.  Flor¬ 
abel  found  early  that  press  cards 
have  little  magic  in  New  York. 
Reporters  have  no  more  privileges 
with  police  than  other  persons, 
unless  they  lay  pipelines  and  build 
friendships.  She  laid  them  and 
built  them,  and  her  story  is  told 
with  crackling,  short-current  sen¬ 
tences,  and  condimented  phrases. 
To  her,  situations  were  “hotter 


HEADLINE  HAPPY,  by  Florabel 

Muir.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 

Company.  248  pp.  $3. 

If  Ruth  Snyder  had  acted  like 
a  lady  after  bashing  her  husband’s 
head  in  with  a  window-weight, 
she  might  have  gotten  away  with 
murder.  Cops  had  found  her 
trussed  up  in  her  bedroom,  and 
she  said  a  burglar  had  done  the 
dirty  work.  But  she  peeled  off 
her  nightie  in  front  of  the  cops 
and  put  on  her  stepins  without 
asking  them  to  leave  the  room. 
And  she  cussed  the  while. 

That,  Florabel  Muir  recalls,  first 
undressed  the  lady’s  alibi  even  as 
it  covered  up  her  shapely  body 
which  had  so  smitten  her  corset- 
salesman  lover  that  it  landed  them 
both  in  the  hot  seat. 

“A  lady  on  the  level  doesn’t 
act  that  way,  not  the  wife  of  an 
art  editor,”  a  friendly  cop  told 
Florabel.  “Don’t  go  away.  There’s 
something  hot  here.” 

‘All  Hell  Broke  Loose’ 

Florabel  was  then  a  reporter 
on  the  Daily  News,  New  York’s 
picture  newspaper.  She  didn’t  go 
away.  When  they  brought  Ruth 
out  to  take  her  to  the  poky,  Flor¬ 
abel  was  in  the  yard  of  the  pretty 
Snyder  home  in  Queens,  admiring 
a  climbing-rose  vine.  She  tele¬ 
phoned  her  city  desk  from  next 
door  to  tell  of  her  suspicions. 
“All  hell  broke  loose,  which  didn’t 
subside  for  months  to  come”  she 
writes  in  Headline  Happy. 

And  it  doesn’t  subside  anywhere 
in  her  book  from  beginning  to 
end.  She  has  something  of  Meyer 
Berger’s  eye  for  detail  and  some¬ 
thing  of  Ben  Hecht’s  “flair  for 
verbs  that  make  the  paper  curl.” 
Her  book  is  another  Newspaper¬ 
woman  with  much  of  Agness 
Underwood’s  readable  capacity  for 
telling  about  a  newsgal  who 
shunned  the  woman’s  page  like 
the  plague  and  who  could  cover 
malfeasance  with  the  best  of  them. 
Society  news,  she  explains,  bored 
the  bejesus  out  of  her. 

Florabel  was  one  of  the  News 
reporters  who  arranged  for  pic¬ 
tures  of  Ruth  Snyder’s  “last  mile” 
and  of  her  execution  from  inside 
of  the  prison  and  out  of  it.  Tele¬ 
phoned  flashes  got  a  chartered 
amphibian  plane  directly  over  the 
death  cavalcade  as  Ruth  plodded 
along  the  pathway  to  the  death 
house.  A  camera  swung  in  a 
special  sling  over  the  side.  The 
plane  dropped  so  low  it  barely 
missed  a  prison  building.  But  the 
picture  showed  Ruth  clearly,  and 
the  Daily  News,  FlorSbel  writes, 
“sold  like  five-dollar  gold  pieces 
going  for  a  dime.” 


than  a  depot  stove”;  Joan  Barry 
was  “vagged  out  of  town”;  duck¬ 
ing  reporters  is  like  a  “pony  try¬ 
ing  to  get  away  from  horse  flies,” 
and  “working  on  any  other  paper 
after  the  Daily  News  is  like  sip¬ 
ping  lukewarm  tea.” 

While  “Headline  Happy”  is 
principally  a  readable  saga  of  a 
girl  reporter  on  the  crime  beat — 
the  “gutsier  stories”  a  gal  isn’t 
supposed  to  handle,  as  Florabel 
puts  it — a  lot  of  reportorial  meth¬ 
od  works  itself  in  naturally.  Flor¬ 
abel  may  not  have  been  supposed 
to,  but  she  romped  with  the  best 
of  the  men  reporters  on  many  of 
the  biggest  stories. 

She  hasn’t  been  alone.  As  Dan- 
ton  Walker  said  at  the  Front  Page 
dinner  in  New  York  the  other 
night.  “Look  at  Marguerite  Hig¬ 
gins.” 

Compact  Source — Data  File 
On  Korean  Crisis 

SOURCE  MATERIALS  ON  KOREAN 
POLITICS  AVD  IDEOLOGIES, 
compiled  by  Donald  G.  Tewksbury. 
New  York:  International  Secretariat, 
Institute  of  Pacific  Relations,  1  East 
54th  St.  190  pp.  $2.50. 

Here  is  a  compact  dossier  of 
source  materials  with  significant, 
enlightening  impact  on  current 
news  of  Korean  politics.  It  con¬ 
sists  of  abstracts  of  American 
“white  papers,”  copies  of  suicide 
letters  of  Asiatic  leaders,  of  dis¬ 
patches  from  one  country  to  an¬ 
other,  and  of  resolutions  of  the 
Security  Council  on  the  Korean 
crisis,  and  many  other  pertinent 
documents. 

Part  I  spans  the  period  from 
isolation  in  1871  to  annexation  by 
Japan;  part  II,  from  annexation 
to  World  War  II;  Part  III,  from 
World  War  II  to  the  Korean  crisis, 
1950,  and  Part  IV,  the  crisis  it¬ 
self. 

■ 

Typography  Manual 
For  J-School  Labs 

“Typography  for  Community 
Journalism”  is  the  title  of  a  new 
laboratory  manual  and  syllabus 
for  typography  workshops  at  jour¬ 
nalism  schools.  The  bwklet  was 
prepared  by  William  F.  Swindler, 
director  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Nebraska. 


LIKE 


Yale  Proi.  Advocates 
Limit  on  Advertising 

New  Haven,  Conn.  —  A  limit 
on  the  advertising  budget  of  the 
cigarette  manufacturers  would  re- 
duce  the  competitive  advantages 
of  these  companies,  according  to 
Prof.  Richard  R.  Tennant  in  hh 
new  book,  “The  American  Ciga¬ 
rette  Industry,”  just  published  by 
the  Yale  University  Press. 

Mr.  Tennant,  Assistant  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Economics  at  Yale,  feels 
the  tobacco  industry  is  working 
hard  to  eliminate  practices  that 
may  be  in  violation  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws,  but  that  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  should  be  trimmed. 

“A  direct  maximum  limit  to  the 
total  advertising  expenditure 
would  provide  a  simple  and  ef¬ 
fective  means  of  correcting  one  of 
the  industry’s  faults,”  Mr.  Ten¬ 
nant  says.  “It  would  .  .  .  improve 
competitive  relationships  which 
are  now  excessively  dominated  by 
the  possession  of  mere  financial 
strength,”  he  states. 

“The  central  importance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  gives  the  large  firm  an 
advantage  over  the  small,”  the 
Yale  economist  concludes.  “The 
heavy  volume  of  cigarette  adver¬ 
tising  serves  as  a  barrier  against 
the  competition  of  outsiders.” 

■ 

Grid  Coaches  Polled 

Ballots  for  the  1950  Coach  of 
the  Year  were  mailed  out  to  600 
football  coaches  this  week  by  the 
New  York  World  -  Telegram  and 
Sun  and  the  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers.  The  winning  coach  will 
be  honored  at  a  dinner  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  on  Jan.  11,  with  three 
Scripps  -  Howard  papers,  Houston 
Press,  Fort  Worth  Press,  and  Ei 
Paso  Herald-Post  playing  host. 

■ 

Sub  Prices  Raised 

San  Antonio,  Tex. — Increased 
production  costs  were  cited  by  both 
the  San  Antonio  Light  and  the 
San  A ntonio  Express-E vening 
News  in  raising  subscription  rates 
by  carrier. 
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Kelly  Outlines 
Pullman  Service 
Ad  Objectives 

Chicago — “One  must  have  faith 
in  advertising,  believe  in  it,  and 
always  recognize  there  are  many 
things  about  it  you  cannot  prove,” 
asserted  George  A.  Kelly,  vice- 
president,  the  Pullman  Co. 

Speaking  recently  before  the 
American  Association  of  Passen¬ 
ger  Traffic  Officers,  Mr.  Kelly  de- 
wribed  his  company’s  current 
sales  promotion  program.  “Ad¬ 
vertising  is  an  important  part  of 
the  work  which  any  business  has 
to  do  in  getting  its  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  sold,”  he  explained.  “Strange 
as  it  may  seem,  goods  and  services 
do  have  to  be  sold,  and  it  takes 
effort  to  sell  them.” 

Describes  Pullman  Program 

The  Pullman  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  is  of  a  dual  character,  Mr. 
Kelly  stated,  partly  institutional 
and  partly  straight  selling  or  mer¬ 
chandising  of  the  service.  The 
ads  are  designed  to  induce  people 
to  patronize  the  service  and  at 
the  same  time  create  and  promote 
good  will,  he  said. 

“It  is  believed  that  by  incor¬ 
porating  in  our  advertisements, 
by  word  and  picture,  specific  evi¬ 
dence  of  constant  progress  and 
improvements  in  equipment,  de¬ 
sign  and  service  standards,  by  the 
application  of  the  latest  discov¬ 
eries  of  research  and  science,  we 
build  a  public  conviction  that  our 
industry  is  an  enterprising  and  es¬ 
sential  part  of  American  life.  We 
believe  that  as  we  build  such  a 
conviction,  we  also  create  and  pro¬ 
mote  patronage  and  use  of  our  fa¬ 
cilities  and  service. 

“But,  that  is  not  all — we  must 
also  continue  to  inform  and  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  through  every 
available  channel  that  the  rail¬ 
road  passenger  services  are  finer, 
better,  safer,  and  more  depend¬ 
able  than  any  other  agency  of 
transportation. 

“Advertising,  merchandising  and 
promotional  activities  will  inform 
the  public  about  the  services — but 


essentially,  by  our  manner  ot  per-  j 
formance  we  will  persuade  and  | 
convince  the  public  that  we  de-  j 
serve  survival,  and  the  public  by  j 
its  support  and  patronage  will  be 
our  champions  in  that  accomplish- 
ment.” 

■  ' 

Psycho-Metric  Rating 
Oi  Ad  Readers  Offered 

A  new  approach  to  testing  the 
effectiveness  of  advertising  has 
been  announced  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Dichter,  psychological  consultant 
to  the  advertising  industry.  This 
testing  technique  will  be  available 
to  advertisers  on  a  per-ad  basis. 

In  a  pilot  study  using  the  new 
approach,  which  Dr.  Dichter  calls 
"psycho-metric  rating  of  adver¬ 
tisements,”  it  was  found  that  an 
average  of  only  19%  of  the  read¬ 
ers  of  the  Oct.  30  issue  of  Life 
tested  by  Dr.  Dichter  “mentally 
rehearsed”  the  purchase  of  the 
products  or  the  services  advertised. 

The  study  covered  55  individual 
advertisements. 

The  psycho-metric  rating  in¬ 
volves  the  use  of  three  criteria 
in  testing  the  effectiveness  of  an 
advertisement:  The  “entering”  or 
“getting  into”  of  an  ad  by  a  read¬ 
er  (the  degree  to  which  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  provides  a  frame  of 
reference  which  will  affect  the 
reader),  the  emotional  reaction 
of  the  reader,  and  the  “mental 
rehearsal”  of  the  purchase  or  use 
of  the  product.  These  three  fac¬ 
tors,  Dr.  Dichter  declares,  deter¬ 
mine  whether  an  advertisement  is 
successfully  serving  its  purpose. 

The  best  advertisement  in  the 
issue  of  Life,  according  to  Dr. 
Dichter’s  “psycho  -  metric  rating,” 
was  placed  by  a  motor  car  manu¬ 
facturer.  Receiving  the  lowest  rat¬ 
ing  was  an  ad  placed  by  a  radio- 
phonograph  -  television  manufac¬ 
turer. 

■ 

U.P.  Wire  for  School 

Houston,  Tex.  —  A  United 
Press  wire  has  been  leased  by  t^ 
journalism  departnaent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Houston.  Department 
Head  N.  S.  Patterson  said  the  wire 
would  be  used  in  a  journalism 
laboratory  and  by  KUHF-FM,  the 
school’s  radio  station.  I 
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Clam  Chowder 
Can  Be  Dynamite! 

If  Smiley  Roberts  happens  to  be  a 
friend  of  yours,  like  he  is  mine,  and 
if  you  want  to  keep  his  friendship, 
like  I  do,  don't  ever  let  him  hear  you 
say  that  good  clam  chowder  can  be 
made  without  cream. 

In  New  England,  where  Smiley 
comes  from,  friendships  have  been 
broken  over  tomatoes  versus  cream 
in  clam  chowder.  Experts  say  that 
south  of  Boston  the  tomato  reigns 
supreme,  but  north  of  Boston  it’s 
cream — or  else! 

From  where  I  sit,  whether  it  should 
have  cream  or  tomatoes  is  simply  a 
matter  of  taste.  This  is  plain  as  day 
to  anyone  who  doesn't  come  from  clam 
chowder  country. 

What  a  great  w’orld  this  would  be 
if  we  could  all  see  that  most  prejudic-es 
are  matters  of  taste  only.  Some  like 
hot  coffee.  Some  like  it  iced.  Some 
people  like  a  temperate  glass  of  beer. 
Others  prefer  ice-cold  lemonade.  My 
grandmother  used  to  say,  “Prejudice 
that  sees  only  what  it  pleases,  cannot 
see  very  plain.” 


Boston  Nsw  Ysrk 
Spartaabnrt 
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Protest  on  TV  Ad 

Continued  from  page  5 

Manufacturers  published  full  page 
ads  in  the  newspapers  telling  par¬ 
ents  their  children  will  suffer  so¬ 
cial  ostracism  by  the  younger  set 
if  their  homes  aren’t  equipped  wih 
television.” 

The  Midwest  picked  up  the  de¬ 
nunciation  equally  rapidly.  Louis 
J.  Weigand,  signing  himself  “Yours 
for  better  public  morality  on  the 
part  of  the  public  press,”  wrote  to 
the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times-Star, 
“We  have  distinction,  not  on  the 
basis  of  individual  worth,  but  by 
good  or  bad  fortune,  by  class,  by 
race,  by  color,  by  creed,  by  frater¬ 
nal  affiliation,  and  by  a  million 
other  criteria.  Are  we  now  to 
have  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  television  ownership?” 

Hulbert  Taft,  publisher  of  the 
Times-Star,  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  “We  published  the  adver¬ 
tisement  he  objects  to.  I  read  it 
later  and  did  not  like  it  at  all.” 

Brooklyn  Speaks  Out 

Praise  went  to  Rhode  Island 
from  Brooklyn,  Washington,  and 
Boston  for  its  action  in  dropping 
Mr.  Patri.  The  Brooklynite  wrote: 
“You  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  your  action  in  taking  this 
step.  1  and  thousands  more  agree 
with  you  in  taking  such  necessary 
drastic  action.” 

From  Boston,  “It  is  indeed  a 
good  thing  to  see  a  section  of  the 
press  with  principles  and  the  cour¬ 
age  to  act  upon  them.  Many  per¬ 
sons  of  some  thought  and  intellect 
have  resented  deeply  the  campaign 
of  the  television  people  and  have 
had  no  spokesman.  May  your  cir¬ 
culation  increase.” 

James  Loeb,  Jr.,  national  exec¬ 
utive  secretary,  Americans  for 
I>emocratic  Action,  wired  from 
Washington:  “Advertising  cam¬ 
paign  now  beng  conducted  by  tele¬ 
vision  industry  is  disgrace  both  to 
Mr.  Patri  and  to  itself.  General 
public  revulsion  indicated  by  ac¬ 
tion  of  your  newspaper  is  encour¬ 
aging  sign  of  basic  decency.” 

In  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a  national 
group  of  Methodist  Church  offi¬ 
cials  protested  in  resolutions  say¬ 
ing:  “Such  advertising  brings  un¬ 
due  pressure  on  parents  to  pur¬ 
chase  television  equipment  which 
a  great  majority  of  American  fam¬ 
ilies  cannot  afford.” 

The  Family  Service  Association 
of  America  condemned  in  New 
York  City  the  entire  ad  copy  as 
“unmitigated  nonsense”  and  “cruel 
pressure”  on  parents. 

Mrs.  Rooseveh  Reacts 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one  of 
the  20  persons  who  had  been  paid 
by  Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  for  an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  TV,  said,  “I  thought 
it  was  horrible  and  immediately 
asked  Elliott  to  check  use  of  my 
statement.”  Elliott  Roosevelt,  act¬ 
ing  as  his  mother’s  literary,  radio 
and  TV  agent,  said  he  told  the 
agency  not  to  use  the  statement 
unless  Mrs.  Roosevelt  could  first 
see  and  approve  all  of  the  ads. 


But  George  A.  Huhn,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  R&R,  said  this  week  that 
no  such  request  had  been  received 
nor  did  the  Roosevelt  contract  re¬ 
quire  prior  approval  of  the  copy. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  endorsement  ap¬ 
peared  in  all  502  papers  on  the 
schedule  this  week,  Mr.  Huhn  re¬ 
ported. 

The  second  ad,  however,  carried 
a  “positive”  approach,  according 
to  the  agency.  Copy  said  simply 
that  “You’d  give  them  the  world 
if  you  could.  .  .  .  This  Christmas 
you  can!  .  .  .  With  TV  this  magic 
world  is  theirs  to  enjoy  every  day.” 

Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  endorsement 
read,  in  part,  “I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  supervision  of  children’s 
reading  habits,  and  now  that  we 
have  television  I  think  that  the 
same  thing  should  be  true  for  tele¬ 
vision.  It  is  a  parent’s  duty  to  see 
to  it  that  the  children  get  the  best 
in  books  and  the  best  in  television 
entertainmen  and  education.” 

No  cancellations  of  Mrs.  Roose¬ 
velt’s  column  were  reported  by 
newspapers. 

No  More  Negative  Ads 

Mr.  Huhn  said  that  this  “posi¬ 
tive”  approach  would  be  used  in 
the  remainder  of  the  ads  of  the 
series.  The  “negative”  approach 
of  the  first  ad,  he  said,  would  not 
be  used  again. 

“A  few  of  the  educators  and  au¬ 
thorities  quoted  in  this  campaign 
were  strong  in  their  convictions 
that  TV  was  a  virtual  necessity  to 
children’s  morale  and  social  stand¬ 
ings,”  said  Travis  Wells,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  month-old 
American  Television  Dealers  and 
Manufacturers,  sponsors  of  the  ad. 
“However,  the  majority  of  the  au¬ 
thorities  contributing  their  views 
on  the  subject  expressed  only  the 
positive  side;  i.e.,  the  advantages 
of  television  and  its  beneficial  ef¬ 
fects  on  family  life.” 

It  was  originally  planned  to 
start  the  “positive”  campaign  with 
the  third  or  fourth  ad,  Mr.  Wells 
added. 

Meanwhile,  the  New  York  State 
Teachers  Association  voted  a  reso¬ 
lution  attacking  the  first  ad. 

Censorship  Opposed 

Elon  G.  Borton,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Federation  of  America,  told 
E&P,  “I  was  sorry  to  see  the  cam¬ 
paign  along  that  angle  because  I 
think  it  will  arouse  antagonism  to 
advertising  generally.  But  there 
are  very  great  practical  difficulties 
with  respect  to  censorship  of  such 
copy.  The  problem  can  only  be 
left  to  the  good  sense  of  the  agen¬ 
cies.” 

The  executive  board  of  the 
Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
urged  newspapers  not  to  accept  ad¬ 
vertisements  similar  to  the  contro¬ 
versial  TV  ad.  The  board  passed 
the  following  resolution:  “Re¬ 
solved  that  the  executive  board  of 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York 
regards  as  highly  unethical  adver¬ 
tisements  in  the  New  York  news¬ 
papers  indicating  that  children  who 
do  not  have  television  sets  are 
underprivileged.  Such  nonsense  is 
sheer  snob  appeal.  The  Board 


urges  that  no  more  such  advertis¬ 
ing  be  accepted  by  newspapers.” 

Joseph  W.  Gannon,  head  of  the 
advertising  acceptability  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  New  York  Times, 
said.  “We  ran  the  ad  the  first  time. 
It  seemed  all  right  although  not  in 
the  best  of  taste.  But  it  came 
from  a  reputable  agency  and  was 
published.  1  see  no  objection, 
however,  to  the  second  ad  as  run 
in  the  Times  this  week.” 

Agency  Hides  Head 

Significantly,  spokesmen  for 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan  admitted  they 
had  made  a  mistake.  S.  J.  Schwinn, 
chairman  of  the  executive  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  agency,  said,  “There 
is  no  question  but^VChat  the  first 
advertisement  was  ‘out  of  bounds’ 
as  far  as  taste  was  concerned.” 

In  the  television  industry  some 
protest  developed  from  manufac¬ 
turers  who  were  not  members  of 
the  group  sponsoring  the  ad.  W.  A. 
Blees,  general  sales  manager  of 
the  Crosley  Corp.,  said  his  firm 
was  the  only  major  TV  maker 
which  refused  to  join  the  “child 
appeal”  campaign.  He  said  the 
copy  was  not  in  “good  taste”  and 
that  the  plan  was  not  presented  to 
Crosley  until  after  it  had  been 
completed.  Crosley,  he  added, 
seldom  goes  in  for  advertising 
with  other  manufacturers. 

The  company  turned  $2,500 
over  to  Xavier  University  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  study  the  effect  of  TV 
on  children’s  school  homework. 
James  D.  Shouse,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Crosley,  said,  “A  medium 
purported  to  have  such  an  adverse 
impact  on  children  as  has  been 
ascribed  to  television  suggests  that 
TV  may  also  be  an  inherent  con¬ 
structive  force.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  grant  to  determine,  through 
study,  rather  than  hysterical  accu¬ 
sations,  how  television  affects  a 
student’s  work.” 

The  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  obliquely  referred  to  the 
ad  campaign  with  a  statement  hat 
charged  TV  manufacturers  with  a 
plan  to  flood  the  market  with 
black  and  white  receivers  incapable 
of  receiving  CBS  color  signals, 
thus  placing  huge  obstacles  be¬ 
fore  the  new  color  system  which 
is  now  before  the  courts. 

As  the  furore  continued  over 
the  newspaper  ads,  little  was  said 
about  the  public  response  to  TV 
set  commercials  over  the  air.  With 
one  exception  on  Nov.  10,  before 
the  newspaper  ads  even  appeared. 
Jack  Gould,  radio  editor  of  the 
New  York  Times,  lampooned  ra¬ 
dio  commercials  quoting  Mr. 
Patri.  The  radio  commercials  be¬ 
gan  Nov.  6.  The  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  began  Nov.  13. 

■ 

J.  C.  Dillard  Dies 
Of  Gunshot  Wound 

Petersburg,  Va. — ^Joseph  Chris¬ 
topher  Dillard,  31,  assistant  editor 
and  feature  writer  of  the  Peters¬ 
burg  Progress-Index,  died  of  a  gun¬ 
shot  wound  in  the  head  early  Nov. 
20  at  his  home  in  nearby  Chester, 
Va. 


s 


Paul  Poynter, 

St  Petersburg 
Publisher,  Dies . 

St.  Petersburg — ^Paul  Poynter 
publisher  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  since  he  bought  it  in  1912 
— 24  hours  after  he  arrived  in  this 
city — died  Nov.  21. 

Mr.  Poynter  was  born  in  Emi¬ 
nence,  Ind.,  on  March  29,  1875. 

Survivors  are  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Alice  W.  Poynter;  a  daughter,  Mrs. 
W.  C.  (Eleanor)  Jamison,  who 
edits  the  Sullivan  (Ind.)  Times, 
and  a  son.  Nelson  Poynter,  editor 
of  the  St.  Petersburg  Times,  owner 
of  WTSP  and  of  Congressional 
Quarterly  News  Features,  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Grandson  of  a  circuit-riding 
Kentucky  preacher,  Mr.  Poynter 
spent  his  boyhood  at  Cloverdale, 
Ind.  He  was  graduated  from  Ele- 
Pauw  University. 

Mr.  Poynter  owned  or  had  been 
financially  interested  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Indiana,  Florida  and  North 
Carolina. 

He  served  as  president  of  the 
Indiana  Democratic  Editorial  A^ 
sociation,  and  was  i  member  of 
President  Roosevelt’s  1938  com¬ 
mittee  for  economic  and  social 
survey  of  the  South. 

■ 

John  H.  Fahey,  77, 
Ex-Publisher,  Dies 

Washington  —  John  H.  Fahey, 
77,  former  newspaper  publisher 
and  board  chairman  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Home  Loan  Bank  from  1933 
to  1948,  when  he  retired  to  live 
in  Swampscott,  Mass.,  died  on  a 
visit  here  Nov.  19. 

Mr.  Fahey  began  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Manchester  (N.  H.)  Mir¬ 
ror,  a  newspaper  of  which  he  was 
publisher  from  1922  to  1925.  His 
newspaper  executive  posts  were 
northeastern  superintendent  of  the 
Associated  Press  (1897),  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Traveler 
(1903-10),  second  vicepresident 
of  the  Associated  Press  (1910), 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
yVorcester  (Mass.)  Post  (1914- 
37)  and  publisher  of  the  old  New 
York  Evening  Post  (1923). 

■ 

Pryor  Tarvin  Dies; 
Kentucky  Editor 

Covington,  Ky. — Pryor  G.  Tar¬ 
vin,  74,  retired  editor  of  the  Ken¬ 
tucky  Times-Star,  died  Nov.  19. 
He  had  been  ill  of  a  heart  malady 
for  many  months.  • 

Mr.  Tarvin  retired  as  Kentucky 
editor  in  1947  after  completing  a 
54-year  newspaper  career,  but  i^ 
til  a  week  ago  continued  to  write 
“Tlie  Stroller”  column  and  edi¬ 
torials  for  his  paper.  He  started 
at  17  as  a  reporter  with  the  old 
Commonwealth  in  Covington. 
Later  he  went  with  the  former 
Commercial  Tribune,  then  to  the 
Times-Star  as  police  reporter, 
Frankfort  correspondent  and  final¬ 
ly  Kentucky  editor. 
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Editorial  Writers 

,  continued  from  page  7 

Bested  that  more  effort  and  re¬ 
search  can  often  provide  a  histor¬ 
ical  perspective  that  will  add  much 
to  an  editorial’s  effectiveness. 

Metropolitan  editorial  writers 
are  digging  for  more  original  in¬ 
formation  to  background  their 
editorials. 

Such  writers  don’t  rely  solely 
upon  their  paper’s  news  and  wire 
service  reports,  but  include  fresh 
information  obtained  through  their 
own  efforts,  it  was  pointed  out. 
One  Washington  editorial  writer 
commented:  “We  use  the  tele¬ 

phone  a  lot  to  dig  up  new  de¬ 
velopments.  Our  luncheons  are 
used  in  a  very  mercenary  fashion 
to  help  us  get  added  background 
material.” 

Letters  to  the  editor  proved  to 
be  another  absorbing  topic  in 
many  of  the  groups.  Some  re¬ 
ported  difficulty  in  getting  reader 
response.  Others  have  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  too  many  letters  from  the 
standpoint  of  space  available.  All 
seemed  to  agree  that  letters  from 
readers  were  a  worthwhile  feature. 

One  editorial  man.  however,  re¬ 
marked  that  he  didn’t  believe  in 
over-playing  such  letters — through 
the  use  of  headlines  and  boldface 
headings — contending  the  letters 
column  can  overshadow  the  edi¬ 
torials  themselves. 

“We  want  our  readers  to  read 
our  editorials,”  he  said.  “Letters 
can  steal  the  show,  if  overplayed.” 

3-S(ar  Letters 

In  contrast,  the  Nashville 
(Tenn.)  Tennessean  features  one 
outstanding  letter  daily  as  a  “3- 
Star  Letter”  and  pays  the  writer 
$1  for  such  a  letter.  At  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  Tennessean  holds 
a  “3-Star  Forum”  dinner  for  all 
3-Star  letter  writers,  explained 
Creed  Black. 

Papers  such  as  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post  receive  many  letters, 
with  the  majority  of  them  dis¬ 
cussing  matters  at  great  length,  it 
was  pointed  out.  The  problem 
for  such  papers  is  one  of  boiling 
down  long  letters,  or  getting  the 
writer  to  condense  his  original 
comment  to  meet  space  require¬ 
ments. 

The  problem  of  detecting  prop¬ 
aganda  in  letters  to  the  editor  was 
also  cited.  Some  said  they  refuse 
to  print  letters  that  obviously  re¬ 
flect  the  Communist  party  line. 
A  few,  however,  said  they  would 
use  such  letters,  providing  the  con¬ 
tent  was  pertinent  and  the  letter 
“obviously  labeled”  itself  as  Com¬ 
munist  propaganda. 

Great  Objectivity 
Conference  members  also  de¬ 
bated  how  strong  a  paper’s  edi¬ 
torial  policy  should  be.  Opinion 
Varied  from  the  old-fashioned  desk 
thumping  type  to  the  more  objec¬ 
tive  style  of  discussion  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  allowing  the  reader  to 
make  up  his  own  mind  on  issues. 
The  one-paragraph  barbs  of 


“Peoria  Pete”  get  more  local  ac¬ 
tion  than  a  lead  editorial  criticiz¬ 
ing  the  city  fathers,  asserted 
George  Magenheimer,  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal.  “Peoria  Pete”  is  a 
mythical  editorialist  who  speaks 
his  mind  in  the  vernacular  of 
“John  Q.  Public,”  he  explained. 

One  group  leader  criticized 
newspapers  for  their  timidity  in 
dealing  realistically  with  such 
problems  as  inflation  and  higher 
taxes.  “There  is  too  much  pious 
declaration  of  the  problem  and 
not  enough  concrete  suggestions 
as  to  what  taxes  should  be  raised 
and  what  specific  steps  can  be 
taken  to  reverse  the  inflationary 
trend,”  he  said. 

Discuss  Racial  Problem 

He  also  commented  that  some 
papers  seem  to  be  “blinded  by 
color”  when  writing  editorials 
commending  Negroes  for  achieve-  , 
ments.  Others  pointed  out,  how¬ 
ever,  that  many  newspapers  are 
dealing  more  frankly  with  racial 
problems,  recognizing  it  is  the 
duty  of  newspapers  to  exercise 
their  social  responsibility  in  such 
matters. 

Greater  use  of  pictures  on  the 
editorial  page  or  page  opposite 
was  noted.  Many  papers  include 
thumbnail  cuts  of  columnists,  giv¬ 
ing  their  pages  a  brighter  appear¬ 
ance,  getting  away  from  the  “too 
gray”  effect  that  many  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  editorial  pages  reflect. 

Several  remarked  they  would 
like  to  find  a  way  to  use  more 
pictures  in  their  editorials.  They 
were  puzzled,  however,  as  to  how 
best  to  use  such  pictorial  mate¬ 
rial.  They  felt  that  such  pictures 
should  supplement  editorial  com¬ 
ment  and  not  merely  popularize 
the  page.  Rufus  Terral,  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch,  asserted  that  such 
techniques  were  mere  “gadgetry.” 

David  Felts,  Decatur  (Ill.) 
Herald,  explained  how  editorials 
are  written  in  Decatur  headquar¬ 
ters  for  a  group  of  Southern  Illi¬ 
nois  dailies,  using  teletypsetter 
tape  for  distribution  of  such  edi¬ 
torials. 

W.  R.  Hutton,  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Service,  in  a  conference  cor¬ 
ridor  observation,  voiced  his  views 
of  American  editorial  page  short¬ 
comings.  He  said  most  American 


newspaper  editorial  writers  have 
lost  or  never  have  mastered  the 
art  of  tight  writing. 

‘They  lack  a  change  of  pace  in 
deft,  humorous  writing,”  he 
charged.  “It  is  a  matter  of  consid¬ 
erable  comment  among  editorial 
writers  themselves  when  there  is 
any  fine  writing.” 

Group  leaders  of  the  editorial 
page  critiques  were: 

Dr.  Ralph  D.  Casey,  University 
of  Minnesota  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Harry  Boyd,  Cedar  Rapids 
(la.)  Gazette:  Dwight  E.  Sargent, 
Portland  Press  -  Herald,  and  cur¬ 
rently  a  Nieman  Fellow  at  Harv¬ 
ard;  Jack  Kilpatrick,  Richmond 
(Va.)  News-Leader;  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham  Hovey,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin  School  of  Journalism;  Dr. 
William  F.  Swindler,  University 
of  Nebraska  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism;  Prof.  Curtis  D.  MacDougall, 
Medill  School  of  Journalism, 
Northwestern  University;  Prof.  A. 
Gayle  Waldrop,  University  of 
Colorado  School  of  Journalism, 
and  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  Chicago 
Sun-Times. 

m 

Shoe  Linage  Heavy 

Chicago  —  Footwear  retailers 
and  manufacturers  placed  more 
than  56,000  lines  of  shoe  adver¬ 
tising  in  Chicago  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  the  five-day  1950  National 
Shoe  Fair  which  ended  Nov.  2, 
an  analysis  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  disclosed. 


500,000  Spectators 
For  Charlotte  Parade 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — Nearly  half- 
a-million  persons  januned  this 
city  of  100,000  on  Nov.  16  to  see 
the  pre-Christmas  parade  starting 
at  6  P.  M. 

It  was  directed  for  the  fourth 
consecutive  year  by  F.  Earl  Craw¬ 
ford,  feature  and  promotion 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server.  The  first  year  the  crowd 
reached  nearly  200,000. 

Feature  of  the  event  was  the 
personal  appearance  of  Hopalong 
Cassidy  and  his  horse  Topper  as 
honor  marshal  of  the  parade. 
Merriman  Smith,  U.P.  White 
House  correspondent,  was  an  hon¬ 
or  guest. 

■ 

Hartiord  Times  Aids 
Festival  of  Violin 

Hartford,  Conn. — ^The  appear¬ 
ance  of  Isaac  Stem,  noted  Amer¬ 
ican  violinist,  will  be  a  feature  of 
the  400th  Anniversary  Violin  Fes¬ 
tival  to  be  given  here  Nov.  26  to 
28  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hartford  Times,  Gannett  daily, 
and  the  Julius  Hartt  Musical 
Foundation. 

The  Festival,  commemorating 
the  400th  anniversary  of  the 
making  of  the  first  modem  violin, 
will  open  with  an  exhibition  of 
rare  violins  and  other  instruments 
of  the  violin  family  valued  at 
more  than  $500,000. 


MYSTERY 

MEDIA! 

Why  be  an  “unknown”  to  die 
biggest  newspaper  spenders  in 
America? 


See  Pages  50,  51 
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Financial,  Automotive 
Linage  Up  in  October 


Oct.  Linage  in  Principal  Cities 


Compiled  by  Media  Records 


Financial  and  automotive  ad¬ 
vertising  expanded  more  than  any 
other  classification  in  terms  of 
October  linage  but  the  others  set 
new  high  records  for  the  month, 
according  to  Media  Records  meas¬ 
urements  in  52  cities  going  back 
through  1928. 

A  gain  of  18.3%  over  October, 
1949,  was  recorded  for  financial 
linage  in  newspapers,  lifting  the 
10-month  gain  to  13.4%.  Auto¬ 
motive  linage  last  month  rose 
12.8%  compared  with  1949,  but 
the  10-month  percentage  increase 
was  below  that  of  the  same  classi¬ 
fication  on  a  9-month  basis. 


The  classifications  reaching  new 
October  high  records  for  linage 
were  retailing,  department  store, 
general,  total  display,  classified 
and  total  advertising.  Financial, 
by  comparison,  was  exceeded  in 
October,  1931  and  earlier,  and 
automotive  by  October,  1929  and 
1928. 

Total  advertising  linage  for  the 
month  reached  230.287,916  lines, 
up  7.1%  from  1949.  For  the  first 
10  months,  total  ad  linage  was 
1,995,413,978  lines,  a  rise  of 
5.8%  from  1949,  and  the  all- 
time  high  on  record. 

The  52-city  summary: 


AKRON,  OHIO 

i»so  ms 

Beacon  Joumal-e. . .  2,262,415  2,179,132 
(Beacon  Journal-S. .  810,580  586,598 

Grand  Total .  3,072,995  2,765,730 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Knickbkr  News-e. . .  1,3^,3^  1,216,142 

Times  Union-m ... ,  876,218  720,495 

♦Times  Union-S. ...  577,749  542,643 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

1950  1$49 

Enquirer-m .  1,172,360 

*tEnquirer-S .  1,534,611  1,383AU 

Post-e .  1,536,360  1310,74} 

Times-Star-e .  I,062,u47  1,434307 


Grand  Total .  5,905,978  5,128,411 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  ^^'EEKLY 
75,409  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lino. 

-  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Grand  ToUl .  2,847,350  2,479,280  Plain  Dealer-m .  1,656,477  1333,824 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  ♦fPlain  Dealer-S.  . .  1,672,741  1,486,#S0 

75,409  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116  News-e .  953,363  841,727 


lines. 


Joumal-m. . 
^umal-S. . . 
Trioune-e.  .  . 


ALBUQUERQUE.  N.  M. 


1,030,576 

284,053 

1,009,206 


(Compiled  by  Editor  a  Pubi.ishkr  from  Media  Records  measurements) 


1950 

1949 

%  of 

E&P 

Linage 

Linage 

1949 

Index 

Total  Advertising 

October . 

.  230,287,916 

214,935,122 

107.1 

123.0 

September . 

.  207,305,104 

197,857,675 

104.8 

128.8 

Year  to  Date . 

.  1,995,413,978 

1,886,194,020 

105.8 

Display 

(3ctober . 

.  182,609,653 

172,640,051 

105.8 

124.5 

September . 

.  161,417,256 

157,808,068 

102.3 

124.4 

Year  to  Date . 

1,566,823,624 

1,476,536,194 

106.1 

Classified 

October . 

47,678,263 

42,295,071 

112.7 

117.6 

September . 

45,887,848 

40,049,607 

114.6 

118.0 

Year  to  Date . 

.  428,590,354 

409,657,826 

104.6 

Retail 

October . 

.  127,542,019 

122,050,567 

104.5 

121.0 

September . 

117,828,515 

118,065,880 

99.8 

128.8 

Year  to  Date .... 

1,122,304,761 

1,072,648,436 

104.6 

Department  Store 

October . 

48,942,878 

46,545,703 

105.2 

120.9 

September . 

46,068,066 

45,102,342 

102.1 

129.5 

Year  to  Date ... 

425,012,201 

407,160,696 

104.4 

General 

October . 

41,222,460 

38,146,668 

107.3 

126.1 

Septem1x;r . 

32,705,032 

29,776.276 

109.9 

124.8 

Year  to  Date . 

320,381,019 

294,755,444 

108.7 

Automotive 

October . 

11,313,746 

10,032,650 

112.8 

174.2 

September . 

8,793,060 

8,224,346 

106.9 

162.1 

Year  to  Date 

100,476,797 

88,263,625 

113.8 

Financial 

October . 

2,531,422 

2,140,166 

118.3 

117.2 

September . 

2,090,649 

1,751,566 

119.4 

115.9 

Year  to  Date . 

.  23,661,047 

20,868,689 

113.4 

Grand  ToUl .  2,323,835  1,831,776 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m .  1,026,526  999,200 

♦fConstitution-S .  . .  .  700,197 

Joumal-e .  1,458,094  1,592,677 

♦tJoumal-S .  942,059  804,317 

Grand  ToUl .  3,426,679  4,096,391 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

75,409  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

♦American-S .  701,238  652,036 

News- Post-e .  1,500,916  1,351,504 

Sun-m .  1 .228,774  1 , 138,205 

Sun-e .  2,278,739  2,090,509 

tSun-S .  1,300,320  1,156,051 

Grand  Total .  7,009,987  6,388,305 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
75,409  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39.116 
lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 

BAYONNE.  N.  J. 

Times-e .  484,852  470,444 

BINGHAMTON,  N.  Y. 

Press-e .  1,146,860  1,048,207 

Press-S .  258,359  274,834 

Sun-m .  367,783  384,822 


Press-e .  2,378,057  2,126,894 

820,581  Grand  ToUl .  6,660,638  1.7SIM 

216,520  ♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
794,675  75,409  lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  W'EEK  69,583  lines. 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO 
Dispatch-e .  1,730,157 


Dispatch-S ... 

Citizen-e . 

Citizen-S . 

Ohio  State  Jour.-m . 
Star-w . 


1,080,973 

690,621 

379,941 

581,389 

74,142 


l.STO^U 

968.044 

646,218 

338,838 

517,818 

79,868 


Grand  ToUl .  4,537,223  4,120,69} 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

News-m .  1,976,343  1,777278 

tNews-S .  877,227  828228 

Times-Herald-e _  2,397,246  2,073.737 

Times-Herald-S _  853,827  747,108 


Grand  ToUl .  6,104,643  5,426,448 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 
DAYTON,  OHIO 

Joumal-m .  1 ,4 19,209 

News-e .  2,092,128 

News-S .  785,673 


1218.644 

1,988216 

654260 


Grand  ToUl .  4,297,010  3.861219 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m.  974,803 
(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  30a,270 

Post-e .  1,872,980 

Post-S .  644,681 


Grand  ToUl .  1,773,002  1,707,863 

BIRMINGHAM,  ALA. 


Age  Herald-m. 

News-e . 

tNews-S . 

Post-e . 

Post-Herald-m . 


1,685,024 

1,006,250 


1,227,736 


858,155 

1,327,243 

813,954 

513,097 


Grand  ToUl .  3,919,010  3,512,449 

Note;  News  Sunday  lormerly  News  & 
.\ge-Herald  Sunday. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,503  lines. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

.Vmerican-e ... 

Record-m .  .  . 

♦Advertiser-S 

Globe-e . 

GloI>e-m . 

Globe-S . 

Herald-m _ 

tllerald-S.  .  . 

Traveler-e _ 

I*ost-m . 


874,128 
905,466 
427,344 
1,474,668 
1,098,643 
1,133,691 
1,426,289 
1,296,566 
2,157,268 
924,478 

(Post-S .  516,929 


755,556 

799,713 

428,737 

1,301,023 

1,012,884 

1,000,335 

1,427,462 

1,133,788 

1,979,036 

902,222 

437,321 


853,033 

276,766 

1,627336 

569,992 


Grand  ToUl .  3,800,734  3327,631 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

FreePres.s-m .  1,469,069  1397316 

(Free  Press-S .  535,774  488,131 

News-e .  2,495,861  2309,161 

tNews-S .  1,110,658  1,028363 

Times-e .  1,480,736  1,290,768 

♦Times-S .  579,294  583,523 

Grand  Total .  7,671,392  6,897667 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
75,409  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116 
lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines. 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

Register-m .  753,745  646,688 

Tribune-e .  993,130  884,866 

tRegister-S .  693,788  668,575 


German  Newsmen 
Appeal  for  Safety 

The  German  press  of  West  Ber¬ 
lin  has  appealed  to  the  Allies  and 
the  Bonn  Republic  for  measures 
to  guarantee  the  safety  of  journal¬ 
ists,  the  Associated  Press  reported 
this  week. 

Twenty-four  German  newsmen 
have  disappeared,  some  proven 
cases  of  kidnaping,  in  Berlin  since 
1947,  the  West  Berlin  Press  As¬ 
sociation  said.  Some  have  been 
reported  held  in  Russian  zone  con¬ 
centration  camps. 

A  West  Germameporter  who 
incurs  the  wrath  of  the  East  has 
little  ‘  guarantee  of  release  if 
picked  up  in  the  Soviet  zone. 
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Reuters  Appoints 
No.  American  Editor 

Appointment  of  Charles  B. 
Lynch  as  editor  of  Reuters  North 
American  Service  with  headquar¬ 
ters  in  New  York  is  announced  by 
D.  ICimpton  Rogers,  North  Ameri¬ 
can  manager,  who  said  the  move 
was  in  line  with  Reuters’  policy  to 
strengthen  service  to  United  States 
and  Canadian  newspapers. 

For  the  last  three  years,  Mr. 
Lynch  has  been  Reuters’  chief  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Canada,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Ottawa.  Previously  he 
was  Reuters  manager  in  Brazil, 
after  having  served  as  a  Reuters 
war  correspondent  in  Northwest 
Europe. 


Grand  Total .  12,235,470  11,178,077 

Note:  Globe  (el  sold  only  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  either  (m)  or  (SI  Globe.  Traveler 
(e)  sold  only  in  combination  with  either 
Herald  (m)  or  Herald  (SI.  American 
sold  only  in  combination  with  either  (m) 
Record  or  (S)  Advertiser,  (m)  Post  sold 
in  optional  combination  with  (S)  Post. 

♦Includes  AMERIC.AN  WEEKLY 
75,409  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116 
lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines. 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 

BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

Courier  Expres.s-m . .  801.392  780,755 

♦Courier  Express-S .  975,327  951,900 

News-e .  2,386,800  2,121,862 


Grand  ToUl . 

2,440,663 

2,199,821 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  by,583  lines. 

DULUTH 

,  MINN. 

Herald-e . 

012,485 

870,942 

News-Tribune-m. . . 

565,533 

569,8M 

Xews-Tribunc-S. . . . 

530,745 

497,238 

Grand  Total . 

2,008,763 

1,938,(0 

EL  PASO 

,  TtXAS 

Times-m . 

906,630 

905,331 

(Times-S . 

521,506 

448,444 

Herald-Post-e . 

1,084,704 

965,2U 

Grand  ToUl .  2,602,840  2618,666 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes. 

ERIE,  PA. 


738,410  746,126 

451,654  431666 

1,185,694  1,082,241 
276,619  240,661 


Grand  Total .  4,163,519  3,854,517 

♦Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
75,409  Unes. 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

Courier-Poste .  1,194,408  1,110,104 

CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Dispa  tch-Herald-d. 
(Dispatch-Herald-S. 

Times-e . 

Times-S . 


Grand  Total .  2,652,377  2,500,666 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes. 
EVANSVILLE,  IND. 

Courier-m .  1,229,318  12214H 

Presse .  1,265,090  1,249,761 

Courier  &  Press-S  .  .  582,480 


Tribune-m. . 

Tribune-S . 

tDaily  News-e . 

Herald-American-e. . 
♦Herald-American-S 

Sun-Times-d . 

(Sun-Times-S . 


2,637,243 

1,754,310 

1,804,630 

1,054,454 

487,770 

1,161,213 

412,577 


3,432,733 

1,610,082 

1,716,398 

980,957 

501,649 

1,091,002 

359,348 


8,692,169 

WEEKLY 


Grand  ToUl .  9,312,197 

♦Includes  AMERIOAN  _ 

75,409  Unes  and  OOMiC  WEEKLY  39,116 
lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  W'EEK  56,028  Unes 
(Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes. 


Grand  ToUl .  3,076,888  3,031,666 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.  _ 
Journal  Gazette^m..  1,012,958  753,2 

(Journal  Gazette-S.  645,169  #67,724 

News  Sentinel-e. . . .  1,770,570  1,679,611 

Grand  ToUl .  3,428,707  3,000,666 

(Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes. 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 
SUr-Telegram-m . . .  776,305  #74^ 

SUr-Telegram-e. . . .  1,537,119 
SUr-Telegram-S. . . .  664,261 

Press-e .  887,348 


I,33MJ 

T»0 

Grand  ToUl .  3,865,033  44IU* 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25. 1« 


t 


-IF-  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

IMS  IfSo  1S4S 

...  767,132  Register-RepubUc-e.  1,438,918  1381,002 

.  Star-in .  934,495  913,561 

959  1,555,081  Star-S .  554,626  468,340 


LOUISVILLE.  KY.  OAKLAND,  CAUF.  ROCKF 

October  LlXia^O  Counerjoumal-m..  1,53^553  ».*13.4OT  Post-Enquw-e. . . .  *???...  767*132  Register-RepubUc-* 

rnntiniiffii  irnm  n/ioo  4K  Courier  Joumal-S.. .  871,451  782,3W  P(Mt-Enquirer-S .  Star-m _ 

_ jrom  page  38  Times-e  .  1,717;332  1,586,834  Tribune-e .  1,842,959  1,555,081  Star-S . 

-  -  - - — -  ITnbune-S .  791,285  596,552 

FRESNO,  CAUF.  Grand  ToUl .  4,121,336  3,882,721  ^  .  -  -  Grand  Total .  2,928,039  2,732,903 

ISSO  1S49  MEMPHI<;  TEINN  Grand  Total .  2,634344  2,918,765 

Bee-e  .  1,264,182  1316,487  Commerc’l  Aoneal  m  l  819  899*  1  573,120  .  NOTB:  Post-Enquirer  ceased  publica-  „  SACRAMENTO,  CALIF. 

4753I6  kSITiSSc  1  Vxmo  tion»rith  edition  of  sept.  1,1950.  ^ .  1,814,966  1.659.608 

-  -  Press-Scimitar^****  1124  850  1  047  424  Wndudes  PARADE  58,684  lines.  Union-m .  531,694  561,355 

Grand ToUl .  1,739,498  1.698.535  ^•***^-—  ,  OKLAHOMA  CITY.  OKLA,  Union-vS .  254,242  230.524 

GARY,  IND.  Grand  ToUl  3  835  953  3.447.514  Ok^oman-ra .  1,042,971  871,774  _  ^  - 

Post-Tribune-e .  1,556,351  1,157,489  tincludes  Tliis'WEEK  69  583  lines.  Oklahoman-S .  555,427  541.772  Grand  Total .  2,600.902  2,451,487 

GLENS  FALLS,  N.  Y.  “  *“  Tunes-e .  1,101,111  930,526  ST  LOUIS  MO 

P»t-SUr  (see  Note)  664,162  614,715  ''*'-**‘‘**^N,  CONN.  ^  ^OIS,  836  463 

Pstriot-m .  1.273.641  1.149.545  News-e .  1.026.513  968,655  World-Herald-S -  796,498  688.978  *mies-e .  1,176,541  1,102370 

IPatriot-News-S....  329,934  234,004  tNews-S .  397,000  362310  Grand  ToUl .  Grand  ToUl .  6.090.967  5,401,646 

Grand  ToUl .  1,603,575  1383.549  Grand  ToUl .  4,393,629  4,232.023  #World-Herald  sold  in  cimn’ina-  sucUhS  PAB^Anv 

Notb;  News  (e)  carriers  same  amo^t  ‘Includes  AMERICAN  VfEEKLY  tion  (m)  and  (e).  Linage  of  only  one  edi-  l*nciuaes  rAKAUt,  40.299  unes. 


r(m)  only  is  given. 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 


of  ^vertising  as  Patriot  (m).  Patriot-  75,409  lines. 

Xews  (S)  first  edition  Sept.  18,  1949.  flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines 

flncludes  PARADE  47,779  lines.  MILWAIIITFF  W1^ 

UAD-nmort  r-rnuKi  r.  ..  .  "•••-’v'suiv.c.ii,  wrio.  _ 


HARTFORD,  CONN. 


75,409  lines.  tion  (e)  is  shown.  SX.  PAUL  MINN, 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines.  _  PASADENA,  CALIF.  Pioneer  Pre»s-m. .. .  1,151,167  1,073,562 

MILWAUKEE  WIS.  o!**^'it***^ .  859.506  795,056  {Pioneer  Press-S.. . .  972,499  929,400 

Sentinel-m .  9.39,279  752,023  Star-News-S .  406,151  357,783  Dispatch-e .  1,540,439  1,370,578 


Grand  Total .  6,000,967  5,401,646 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 
{Includes  PARADE  46,299  Unes. 

ST.  PAUL,  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m....  1,151,167  1,073,562 


Couiant-m .  667,909  657,762  *Sentinel-S‘ .  ,  493*  147  471*977  j  ,  -  - 

|Courant-S .  ^8,635  712,614  Joumal-e . . ,  [  3  187*642  2  623*528  I>132,839  Grand  Total .  3,664,105  3,373,540 

.  2.08-1.233  1,862,809  fJoumal-S .  l!46o!970  l!283!558  Times-e.  .T.^T^^'^Tto^’iO*’  1  057.207  Jl^'u^es  Parade  47,779  lines. 

Grand  ToUl .  3,578,777  3,233,185  Grand  ToUl  a  no,  noo  a,o,  nea  ^  . PEORIA,*  ILL.  *  SAN  ANTONIO,  TEXAS 

{Includes  PARADE  49.061  Unes.  aincluH  "  a-TrrvVv  Jott™*'-* .  1,385,781  1,249,606  ♦‘Eapress-m .  1,265,617  1,078,744 

HEMPSTEAD-TOWN  N  Y  75  409  lines  and  PAvriP  u.t?f*f*t  v  qq  i  ia  5 Journal-Star-^ ... .  646,560  551,947  Express-S .  771,980  713,776 

Nasau^i^w&  ’  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116  star-m . See  Nite  ......  “‘NewsMs .  1,603,286  1,436,113 

NS^^c^ffoik*  Grand Toui.,...  '’62o*.7S7  **Su:^9 

gj  \  1  001  546  949.265  Tr;K  MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN.  Notb;  Peona  Star  (m)  Unage  is  same  as  -  - 


Grand  ToUl .  3,664,105  3,373,540 

{Includes  Parade  47,779  lines. 


ifA  \  1  rioA  AAA  oAo  oAA  ...  ..  I'Huiis.  ceoTia  OUT  tmj  Unage  IS  Same  as 

1.094.546  949,265  Tnbune-m .  1,354,986  1,122.767  Journal  (e)  Unage.  ^ 

^  iisftnro  1  aan  (ui  S?'.:* ■  •  •  •.; .  2.121.656  1,739,340  {Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes. 

.  1,586,072  1,440,683  fTnbune-S .  1,074,126  943,989  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Grand  Total  3  295  498  3  050  648  r*  j  n-  •  -  -  Evemng  BuUetin-e..  2,557,587  2,253,496 

Grand  TOUL....  3.2OT.498  3.050.646  Graiid  ToUL  4,550,768  3,806,096  ‘fBuUetin-S .  596,933  588,337 

,  ^  VrJi'rio  .700  000  tincludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes.  Inquirer-m .  2,030,676  1,966,501 

Jersey Observer-e...  710,068  722,283  MODESTO,  CALIF.  Inquirer-S .  1.477.923  1.469.938 


HOUSTON.  TEXAS 

_  Chronicle-e .  2,322,486  1,070,507 


Inquirer-m .  2,030,676  1,966,501 


1,477,923  1,469,938 


Grand  ToUl .  5,479,189  6,037,042 

All  Valley  Advertising  Included : 
(**)Eapress-m — This  Year  151,590 
Last  Year  95,325 
(*♦*)  News-e  —This  Year  144.486 
Last  Year  88,411 

‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 


Bee-e .  798,434  802,699  News-e .  525,510  483,291  76,409  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116 


Chronicle-S .  1,073,382  966,983  Star-e  ««a  aq4  Grand  ToUl .  7.188,629  6,761,663 

Port-m .  1,526,751  1.368,885  SUndiidii .  ‘Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 

{Port-S .  775,778  714,903  G^ttwir .  7OT440  7m*««  75,409  lines. 

PresB-e .  872,647  832,647  La  Pr^i .  2  ?m*n«i  flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines. 

-  -  .  2,179, IW  PITTSRIIRr.H  pa 


Grand  Total .  6,570,043  6,843,825  La  Patri^ 


LaPatrie-e .  247,187 


oai ’iSi  PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gaiette-m . 


{Includes  PARADE  63.320  Unes.  Ite^-e  . .  |m*479  2M  922  g°»t-Gaaette-S . 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND.  .  '  press-e . 

N’ewM .  1.997,911  1,524,495  Grand  ToUl .  6.224,796  5,807  816  •  •  •  •  u . 

Star-m .  1,928,227  1,742,057  MUNriF  mn  Sun-Telegiaph-e . . . . 

t^-S .  1,102.636  966,676  Press-e  788  M17  Suu-Telegraph-S.. . . 

iTimM.8 .  .A28  288  382  nsn  o.  . .  773,889  Grand  ToUl . 

•  '  ^  .  292,844  263.862  Noth:  All  Pittel 


tStar-S .  1,102.536  956,676  Press-e 

Tiniest .  1,312,933  1,027,260  SUr-m 

{Times-S .  526,283  332,050  SUr-S 


188,629  6,761,563  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIF. 

:AN  weekly  Union-m .  1,222,953  1,007,288 

T.  aa  ••  {Unton-S .  678,332  629,634 

K  69,^  Unes.  Tribune-Sun-« .  1,635,394  1,397,491 

827,318  .  ••••  074,367 

.  .?77.309  Grand  ToUl .  3,436,679  3,708,770 

.  1,462,211  {Includes  PARADE  47.879  Unes. 

170,825  753,033  >-  u  «  n.  .oi  a  miaa. 

.  1,030,181  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CALIF. 

147,518  629,452  Chronicle-m .  993,788  1,035,008 

-  -  fChronicle-S .  635,884  634,636 


-  -  fChrooicIe-S . 

Grand  ToUl .  327,343  4,079,604  Eaaminer-m . 

Noth:  All  Pitteburgh  papers  on  strike  ‘Examiner-S . 


1,415,818  1,158,603 
890,980  808,667 


Grand  ToUl .  6,867,890  5  582,528  Grand  „  entire  month,  except  6rst  day.  October  1,  CaU-Bulletin-e .  964,843  842,178 

flncludes  THIS  WE^K  69,683  Unes.  rand  ToUl .  1,955,713  1,826,358  1950.  Linage  for  that  day  shown  in  Press  News-e .  984,646  889,198 


ilocludes  PARADE  47,779*  lines.  „  NASHVILLE.  TENN.  Sunday  and  1 

JACKSONVILLE  FLA  Banner-e .  1.387.938  1,272.903  Columns. _ 

Times  Union-m  1237*406  1  203  417  .  1,373,709  1,270,706  PORTl 

iSulSn"..-.:  **6lkm  *Ml:Ji2  Tennessean-S .  732.428  827,944 

.  961,779  Grand  ToUI .  I  i 

Grand  ToUl .  2,802,690  2.703,638  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN.  f  Joumal-S . 

{Includes  PARADE  47,779  Unes.  Journal  Courier-m. .  413,728  395,359  Grand  ToUl 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J.  .  1,469,214  1,400,678  •Includes  AJ 

Jeney  Joumal-e....  807,168  833,133  Begister-S .  449,000  388,720  81,499  Unes. 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA.  rn.nd  -  fincludes  this 

Tribune  (see  Note) .  1,194,812  940,070  Grand  ToUl .  2,331,942  2,184,667  POUGHK 

Nora;  Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  NEW  ORLEANS,  LA.  Yorker-e - 

mu  Democrat  (m)  Linage  of  one  edition.  Times-Picayune-m. .  2  170  444  1  000  ti?  Xew  Yorker-S.  , . 
Tnbune  (e)  only,  is  shown.  f Times-Picayune  & 

KANSAS  CITY,  MO.  .  SUtes-S .  1,059,671  962,406 

St«r-e .  1,568,325  1,344,632  .  1,185,016  1.233,678 


E,  TENN.  Sunday  and  Sun-Telegraph  Sunday  - 

1,387,938  1,272,903  Columns.  Grand  ToUl .  5,885,959  5,369,089 

1,373,709  1.270.706  PORTLAND,  ORE.  *10010603  AMERICAN  WTEEKLY 

732,428  827,944  Oregonian-m .  1,299,760  1,276,366  81,499  Unes  and  COMIC  W'EEKLY  37,842 

-  -  *Oregonian-S .  691,933  728,482  Unes. 

3.494,075  3,371,653  Joumal-e .  1,372,807  1,250,457  flncludes  THIS  WEEK  71,400  Unes. 

M  f Joumal-S .  454.002  442,651  k.  v 


umal-e .  1,372,807  1,250,457  flncludes  THIS  WEEK  71,400  Unes. 

.  SCHENECTADY.  N.  Y. 

Grand  ToUl .  3.818,502  3,697,956  .  i’JiSt’Si 

•Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  U“«»i  i>tar-e .  1,048,077  1,039,894 


Grand  ToUl .  1,013,490 

PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


1:552:^  l:4i5;S58  *item-s... **^2  **  .'”.*::“  . 


.  l,90O,U0O  .  .  _  , 

Tunes-m .  1,365,972  1,081.743  S>tates-c .  1,161,854  962.169  tfoumal^' 

Total .  3,997,161  3,885,313  Grand  ToUl .  5,930,097  6.157.700  t 

••1949  Comparative  Figures  supplied  by  7.  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  fl  i  rf 


Publisher. 

,  KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 
Jouraal-m .  616,843 


75,409  Unes. 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69.583  lines. 

NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Joumal-S .  334  892  312* -r-  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

News-SenUnel-e....  891.014  773  972  .  1.923.277  1,614,769  Ra*!* 

News-SenUnel-S....  351493  326  9M  .  1.982,912  Eagle-S 

■  Herald-Tnbune-m. .  1,132,212  950,846 

Grand  Toui .  2.194  242  2  019  717  tHerald-Tribune-S..  1.260,281  1.141.871  Grant 

JlNews-m .  2,201,996  2.015.946  NoTB 


flncludes  THIS  W'EEK  71,400  Unes.  Grand  ToUl .  2,243,968  2,164,752 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.  Y.  STRENTON  PA 

New  Yorker-e. .  739.044  .  Tribune-m._!r  .  656  767  683,859 

NewYorker-S .  274,446  .  {Scrantonian-S .  406,123  299,108 

Grand  ToUl .  1,013,490  .  Times-e .  1,211,483  1,175,053 

•  1.7M.M0  ?,'X£pkRAbE¥7 

Joumal-m .  768,726  710,515  Jinclutles  pakaue  47,779  lines. 

fJoumal-S .  734,487  702,001  SEATTLE,  WASH. 

-  -  Post-IntelUgencer-m  1,075,513  992,769 

Grand  ToUl .  3,424,314  3.178,506  *Past-IntelUgencer-S  579,919  651,883 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  lines.  Times-e .  1,689,276  1,605,522 

QUINCY,  MASS.  Times-S .  654,381  570,316 

Patriot  Ledger-e.  ..  709,504  681,756  - - 

READING.  PA.  Grand  ToUl .  3,999,089  3,820,480 

Eagle  (see  Note) .. .  1.227,337  1,150,278  *lncludes  AMERICAN  W  EEKLY 

Eagle-S .  295,724  274,173  81,499  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  37,842 

„  . .  71 -  -  Unes. 


768,726  710,515 

734,487  702,001 


Grand  Toui....  2  194  242  2  019  717  t  Herald-Tribune-S. .  1.260,281  1.141.871  Grand  ToUl .  1,523,061  1,424,451  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA 

_ _  *  *  ^Xews-m .  2,201,996  2.015,946  NoTB:  Eagle  (e)  and  Times  (m)  sold  Journal-Tribune-e . .  957,886  842,834 

,  .  U)NG  BEACH.  CALIF.  #Xews-S .  1.324.794  1,305,821  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Joumal-S .  335,821  311,619 

>odependent-m .  796,066  .  Mirror-m .  804,017  730,289  Eagle  (e)  only,  is  shown.  -  - 

{y*Pyj™t-S .  277.931  .  Miiror-S .  384,229  357,423  RICHMOND,  VA.  Grand  ToUl .  1,293,707  1,154,453 

tJ^Telegram-e...  1,060.735  .  Joumal-American-e.  1,254,345  1,022.438  News  Leader-e .  1,623,729  1,469,859  _ _ _ _ 

'*Tts»-Telegram-S. .  511,126  .  *Joumal-.\merican-S  571,398  541  921  Times-Dispatch-m..  1,220,105  1,132,230  SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


I  •-jBVBuueui-m .  /uo.utto  .  iviirror-ra .  804,017  730.289  tugie  w  only,  is  snown. 

I  i^?«?<l«>t.S .  277.931  .  Mirror-S .  384,229  357323  RICHMOND,  VA. 

I  n?*'Tclegram-e . . .  1,060.735  .  Joumal-American-e.  1,254,345  1,022,438  News  Leader-e .  1,623,729  1 

I  IPttss-Telegram-S. .  511,126  .  *Joumal-.\merican-S  571,398  541,921  Times-Dispatch-m..  1,220,105  1 


Grand  ToUl .  1,293,707  1,154,453 


„  .,_  ,  -  -  Post-e .  1,069,194  1,028,302  Times-Dispatch-S.. 

.  2,645,858  .  Post-S .  169,659  178114 

llnchidea  PARADE  47,879  Unes.  Sun-e . .  ....„  Grand  ToUl.... 

LOq  AMr-wi  ro  World-Telegram  &  ROAN 

.  tATS  ANGELES,  CALIF.  1  jt.  e..  . 

ixuuner-m .  I  MV)  anr  ikok-iak  .  . 


SOUTH  BEND,  IND. 


1,069*, 194  1,028,302  Times-Dispatch-S...  811,446  841387  Tribune-e .  1,387,969  1,326,639 


Grand  ToUl .  3,655,280  3,443,482 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

imes-m .  775322  666,091 


ET.n,; -  sun-e .  1,474,544  1,023,527  ‘unes-m .  ooo.uvi  e 

^bSSS^* .  .  824.930  786,820  Times-S .  400333  328,333 

.  2*iM*ftla  E««>e-S .  282,477  276.892  World-News-e .  786,564  697,724 


iimo-m .  2.494  644  2  163  464  .  t 

^S^BxpJi^  '*  1*392^?  i’3no*3M  Grand  ToUl .  16.894,468  14.937,891 

^  tsxpress-e...  1.W.M1  1.300.333  •includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY  _  ROCH 

Minors,  .v::;:::;  **879:533  **8^113  7^  comic  weekly  39.II6 


‘  *  Review-m . 

1,962,019  1,692,148  fSgokesmM- 


‘ribune-S .  535,437  515,116 

Grand  Total .  1,923,406  1,841,755 

SPOKANE,  WASH 

pokesman- 

Review-m .  781,792  708,168 


Unes. 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 


Grand  ToUl  o  tux  mm  o  oxa  aao  flncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 

•Iiicloder^XMERl^M^^n^ww?^  /Includes  SPLIT-RUN  394,966  Unes 
»M9»to^mKl^,?,‘^Eg:LY3^842  “  ^76.883  line,  in  (S). 

flndodes  THIS  WEEK  71 .400  lines.  Gaiette^elf:?^^.  ^402,870 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25.  1950 


Chronicle-m .  1,502,982  1,408,841 

f  Democrat  & 

Chronkle-S .  877,062  849326 


Times-Union-e. . 


877,062  849326 

1,820.365  1,611,412 


Grand  Total .  4.200,399  3,869,479 

flndudes  THIS  WEEK  69.683  lines. 


Review-S .  682,409  621310 

Chitmicle-e .  1,126,087  1,015,165 

Grand  Tout .  2,590388  2344.643 

flncludes  THIS  WEEK  71,400  Unes. 

STOCKTON,  CAUF. 

Recotd-e .  1338,727  . 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


October  Linage 

Conunuea  from  page  59 

SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 

„  ,  1950  1949 

Herald- Joumal-e.  ..  1,821,285  1,737,957 
*fHerald-Amer.-S. .  755,520  748,083 


Figures  Supplied  by  Publishers 


Post  Standard-m . . . 
Post  Standard-S _ 


949,116  837,903 

415,098  364,764 


Grand  Total .  3,941,019  3,688,707 

^Includes  AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
75,409  Unes  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116 
lines. 

Jlocludes  PARADE  47.779  Unts 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News-Tribune-e -  1,272,482  1,209,159 

News-Tribune-S _  444,311  469,288 

Grand  ToUl .  1,716,793  1,678,447 

TOLEDO,  Ohio 

Times-m .  1,290,726  1,209,029 

.  1,857,841  1,792,090 

Blade-S .  936,681  766,062 

Grand  Total .  4,085,248  3,767,181 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

Globe  &  Mail-m _  1,190,264  1,130,827 

Telegram-e .  1,857,418  1,792,561 

^tar-e .  2,463,837  2,248,617 

.  147,087  143,938 

Grand  Total .  5,658,606  5,315,943 

^  TRENTON,  N.  J. 

Evening  Times-e.  . .  1,229,554  1,267,615 
Tunes-Advertiser-S.  243,312  228,317 

Trentonian-m .  522,252  449,307 

Grand  Total .  1,995,118  1,945,239 

TROY,  N.  Y. 

(see  Note) . .  1,102,856  1,116,391 
•  J^ecotd  (m)  sold  in  combination 

wUi  Times-Record  (e) .  Linage  of  one 
edition.  Record  (m)  only,  is  given, 

TULSA,  OKLA. 

Tnbune-e .  1,512,222  1,234,721 

.  1,334,978  1,045,568 

World-S .  701,073  623,386 

Grand  Total .  3,548,273  2,903,675 

UNION  CITY,  N.  J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  756,332  689,802 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Observer  Dispatcb-e  974,073  964,172 

Observer  Dispatch-S  300,802  267,418 

"ess-m .  1,025,891  1,023.110 

Grand  Total .  2.300,766  2.254,700 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Tiraes-Herald-d -  1,561,327  1.518.581 

*Times-Herald-S .  . .  640,829  519.017 

News-e .  1,019,424  990.200 

f“st-m .  1,504,410  -1,482,681 

jPost-S .  764.985  663,623 

.  2,574.163  2,477,623 

ti>tar-S .  1.143,296  976,622 

Grand  Total .  9,208,434  8,628,147 

♦Includes  .AMERICAN  WEEKLY 
75,409  lines  and  COMIC  WEEKLY  39,116 
lines. 

tlncludes  THIS  WEEK  69,583  Unes. 
{Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

RepubUcan-m .  886,912  841,933 

RepubUcan-S .  344,248  349,825 

American-e .  1,189,003  1,145,999 

Grand  Total .  2,420,163  2,337,757 

WESTCHESTER  COUNTY  MACY 
GROUP 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  424,355  382,947 

Mt.  Vernon  Argus-e  818,965  709.966 

New  Rochelle 

Standard  Star-e. .  880,693  830,706 

Ossimog  Citizen 

Register-e .  438,504  393,735 

Peekskill  Star-e -  429,738  396,174 

Port  Chester  Item-e  713,253  663,497 

Tarrytown  News-e..  453,100  426,679 

Yonkers  Herald 

Statcsman-e .  758,319  680,974 

White  Plains 
Report  er-Dis- 

Patch-e .  1,066,279  991,428 


BATTLE  CREEK,  MICH. 

1950  1949 

Enquirer  and  News-e  899,304  917,000 

Enquirer  and  News-S  316,624  298,956 

Grand  ToUl .  1,215,928  1,215,956 

Davenport,  iowa 

Times-e .  1,288,714  1,235,178 

Democrat-e .  878,430  827,358 

Democrat-S .  419,160  393,918 

Grand  ToUl .  2,586,314  2,456,454 

GREEN  BAY,  wIS. 
Press-Gazette-e .  1,263,934  1,231,216 

LAFAYETTt.,  LA. 

Advertiser-e .  617,708  543,340 

MADISON,  Wise. 

CapiUl  Times-e _  870,982  812,231 

Wis.  State  Joumal-m  870,135  843,024 

Wis.  SUte  Joumal-S  443,975  425,733 

Grand  ToUl .  2,185,092  2,080,988 

MONTGOMERY,  ALA. 

Advertiser-m .  803.712  726,362 

Joumal-e .  806,246  732,256 

•Advertiser-S .  374,850  348,530 

Grand  ToUl .  1,984,808  1,807,148 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 
Standard-Times-e. . .  944,202  863,898 

Standard-Times-S .  .  257,222*  193,270 

Grand  ToUl .  1,201,424  1,057,168 

♦Includes  P.AR.ADE  47,390  lines. 
PASSAIC  N  J 

Herald-News-e .  1.136.387  1,035,300 

RIO  GRANDE  VALLEY  GROUP.  TtX. 
Brownsville  Herald-e  375,562  277,452 

Brownsville  Herald-S  195,314  167,650 

HarUngen  Star-m. . .  369,7^  359,772 

Harlingen  SUr-S .  . .  202,356  220,780 

Mc.Allen  Monitor-e .  374,052  387,114 

McAllen  Monitor-S.  206,052  208,138 

ROCK  ISLAND-MOLINE,  ILL. 

Dispatch-e .  1,083,810  1,024,674 

•Argus-e .  1,050,844  986,538 


Grand  Total .  688,744  652,778 

SUPERIOR,  Wise. 

Telegram-e .  583,772  512,078 

TEXAS  QUAUTY  NEWSPAPERS,  INC. 
Abilene 

Reporter-News-m., .  658,210  568,372 

Reporter-News-e .  . .  773,108  573,552 

Reporter-News-S. . .  324,828  304,542 

Grand  Total .  1,756,146  1,446,466 

Big  Spring 

Herald-e .  369,250  277,214 

Herald-S .  209,678  417,830 

Grand  ToUl .  578,928  695,044 

Corpus  Christ! 

Caller-m .  1,146,026  1,091.748 

Tiraes-e .  1,166,340  1,092,560 

Caller-Times-S .  421,148  447,832 

Grand  ToUl .  2,733,514  2,632,140 

Denison 

Herald-e .  317,492  314,370 

Herald-S .  172,788  147,490 

Grand  ToUl .  490,280  461,860 

Marshall 

News  Messenger-e. ,  373,268  275,940 

News  Messenger-S. .  199,528  211,904 


572,796 

PARIS 

345,954 

159,642 


Grand  Total .  505,596 

San  Angelo 

SUndard-m .  767,830 

Times-e .  772,044 

Standard-Times-S.  .  426,426 


Grand  Total .  2,134,654  2,011,212  Grand  ToUl .  1,966,300  1,618,162 

Figures  from  Advertising  Linage  Service 


Chronicle-m . 
Chronicle-S. . 
Herald-e .  .  . . 


♦AUGUSTA,  GA. 

1950 


Grand  ToUl .  5,983,206  5,476,106 

WICHITA,  KANS. 

Beacon-e .  1,226,430  1,098,750 

Beacon-S .  586,617  489,723 

Eagle-m .  937,723  817,817 

E«gle-e .  896,688  811,120 

iEagle-S .  508,702  440,653 

Grand  Total .  4,156,160  3,658,063 

{Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 
WORCESTER,  MASS. 

Telegram-S .  610,236  508,565 

Telegram-m .  1,004,506  1,007,346 

Gazette*  Post-e...  1,331,363  1,174,454 

Grand  ToUl .  2.946.105  2,690,365 


Grand  ToUl .  1,612,084  . 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

#Telegraph-ra .  434,830  379,226 

Telegraph-S .  185,643  165,377 

Grand  ToUl .  620,473  544,603 

CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

Gazette-m .  1,032,058  917,319 

Gazette-S .  379,932  349,604 

Mail-e .  927,758  773,498 

Mail-S .  287,692  282,050 

Grand  ToUl .  2,627,440  2,322,471 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C. 

Observer-m .  1,410,387  1,279,342 

Observer-S .  617,079  649,679 

News-e .  1,073,491  943,515 

Grand  ToUl .  3,100,957  2,872,536 

COLUMBIA,  S.  C. 

SUte-m .  839,161  711,639 

SUte-S .  487,605  441,901 

Record-e .  827,456  697,810 

Grand  Total .  2,154,222  1,851,350 

ELIZABETH,  N.  J. 

Joumal-e .  1,141,846  1,123,728 

EUGENE.  ORE. 

Register-Guard-e . . .  905,110  899,979 

Register-Guard-S. . .  270,146  284,133 

Grand  Total .  1,175,256  1,184,112 

FOND  DU  LAC,  WIS. 
Commonweal  th- 

Reporter-e .  716,992  642,529 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH. 

Press-e .  1,990,170  1,894,480 

HAMMOND,  IND. 

Times-e .  956,134  762,151 

Times-S .  382,718  285,607 

Grand  ToUl .  1,338,852  1,047.758 

HAVERHILL,  MASS. 
Gazette-e .  508,649  564,645 


Clarion-Ledger-m. . . 
Clwon-Ledger-S . . . 

Daily  News-e . 

Daily  News-S . 


JACKSON,  MISS. 

1950 


YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO 
Vindicator  Tele- 

grara-e .  1,370,769  1,056,142 

{Vindicator  Tele¬ 
gram-S.  . . .  804,895  458,391 

Grand  Total .  2,175,664  1,514,533 

{Includes  PARADE  47,779  lines. 


ishers  Miami  Herald 

S*L.S.URV.^.C.  Has  264  Pages 
On  Birthday 

lOR.^wi^.  Miami — The  Miami  herald  tt\t- 

.  ’583,772*  512,078  bratcd  its  40th  anniversary  wkh 

'  NEWSPAPERS,  INC.  a  264-page  Sunday  edition  that  was 
***'*"658  no  568  372  before  it  was  published 

!  773;i08  5731552  Through  an  intensive  pre-publi- 

324,828  304,542  cation  promotion  program,  more 

1  758  .  4B  ,  446  aim  than  S.'i.OOO  copies  were  ordered 
Spring  by  Floridians  who  asked  that  they 

369,250  277,214  be  sent  throughout  the  world  to 

.  209,678  <t 7,830  fj-jends  and  relatives. 

578,928  695,044  So  great  was  the  pre-publication 

“•  n>«  1  noi  7Z8  demand  that  mail  orders  were  b6 

;  m^Imo  i'.092.^  ing  refused  two  days  before  the 
421,148  447,832  publication  date  on  Sunday,  Nov. 

.  2,733,514  2,632,140  The  300,0W  copies  set  a  IK* 
enUon  high  for  Florida  newspaper  circu- 

317,492  314,370  lation. 

.  172,788  ^‘*7.490  There  were  eight  pages  of  pic- 

490.280  461,860  lures  on  section  fronts,  33  pages 

*”^373  ''68  ’75  940  classified  advertising.  In  edi- 

iw’,528  2ii'.904  torial  content  there  were  256  sto- 

- 7 —  - —  ries,  98  pictures.  Twelve  pages 

‘ARis^^’^^  487,844  j^yoted  to  Spot  news  cover- 

345,954  316,106  age  of  sports. 

..  159,642  162,470  (p  ^  front-page  article  on  the 

..  505,596  478,576  40th  anniversary,  John  S.  Knight, 

:i  Angelo  editor  and  publisher,  wrote: 

772*044  «9'i78  anniversary,  we 

426’.426  363I202  of  the  Miami  Herald  are  ei^ri- 

..  enemg  understandable  pn^imhe 

growth  and  progress  of  the  nc^fc'v 
paper. 

igO  SorviCG  ^be  same  time,  our  feelings 

^  of  gratification  are  coupled  with 

SON,  MISS.  a  serious  and  sincere  realization 

of  Ibc  responsibilities  we  owe  to 
335  521  331  280  the  Community  which  made  it  pos- 

..*  867;755  7541382  sible  for  the  Miami  Herald  to 

..  ^t3,049  302,017  hecome  one  of  the  nation’s  jour- 

..  2,356,795  2,081,209  nalistic  leaders.  .  .  . 

TOWN,  N.  Y.  “We  are  grateful  to  our  readers 

e’se.dsi  ’  865,776  and  advertisers  for  their  support 
iNCE,  MASS.  and  continuing  patronage. 

..  931,518  883,708  “We  are  humble  in  the  under- 

ROCK,  ARK.  Standing  of  our  community  obliga- 

■■  ^4^^305  *’442’w7  P^oud  that  we  have  the  ^ 

!!  i,oil’5i9  Si!372  portunity  to  serve  an  area  which 
343,203  272,972  has  Unlimited  possibilities  for  fui- 

. .  2,982,938  2.586.763  ‘ber  growth  and  development.” 
XL.  MASS.  ■ 

697,928  695,718  «  r\ 

225,194  142,869  Fergusoii  Praises 

Abroad 

..  1,087,920  1,017,442  „  „  ,  z 

IN,  MASS.  Philadelphia  —  Back  f  r  o  m  a 

..’  655,644  598,047  Trans  World  Airlines  press  tour 

of  Europe,  Melville  F.  Ferguson, 

_ ! _  _ !__  editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

..  1,341,041  1,251,319  said  the  coverage  in  17  days  was 
DENA,  CAL.  a  “modern  miracle.” 

-  -  866,453  796,884  “Twf*ntv  v<*ars  aoo  ”  he  said.  ”il 

364,724  .343,620  ^  weniy  years  ago,  ne  saiu,  » 

-  -  would  have  taken  at  least  six  weeb 

. .  1,231,177  1,140,504  (q  cover  the  ground  the  TWA  press 
qan n«2  ^'Sht  covered  in  two-and-a  half. 

!!!  i;304.’466  i,254;m3  “It  was  my  privilege  to 

— •  •  •  „  — — —  sent  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin  on 
/fporT*  .  !  ’  ■  Ibis  trip,  and  this  included  the  op- 

. .  i!^.675*  937,018  portunity  to  listen  to  and  question 

894,423  915,319  ambassadors,  ministers,  generals 

...  ^.201  ^21,577  jjpjj  ecA  administrators.” 

...  2,415,299  2,273,914  ■ 

fr.*^*9*3,’8.36*'  900,040  GravGs  ill  PR  Post 

.  1,267,955  1,115,712  International  Bank  for  Re- 

...  j^.493  construction  and  Development  has 

—  2,546,978  2,309,245  announced  the  appointment  of 

I  sold  in  combination  with  Harold  N.  Graves,  -I *"•’ 

ington,  D.  C.,  as  director  of  puWK 
sold  in  combination  with  relations,  to  succced  the  late  Wil- 

^res  not  available.  Usm  L.  Aycrs. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  1950 


1950  1949 

740,470  693,530 

335,521  331,280 

867,755  754,382 

413,049  302,017 


Grand  Total .  2,356,795  2,081,209 

JAMESTOWN,  N.  Y. 
Post-Journal-e .  986,031  865,776 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 
f/Tribune-e .  931,518  883,708 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Gazette-m .  1,202,911  1,019,512 

Gazette-S .  424,305  442,907 

Democrat-e .  1,012,519  ^1,372 

Democrat-S .  343,203  272.972 

Grand  ToUl .  2,982,938  2,586.763 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-« .  697,928  695,718 

Sun-S .  225,194  142,869 

Telegram-S .  164,798  178,855 

Grand  Total .  1,087,920  1,017,442 

LYNN,  MASS. 

Item-e .  655,644  598,047 

Telegram-News-e. . .  510,276  504,596 

Telegram-News-S...  175,121  148,676 

Grand  Tout .  1,341,041  1,251,319 

PASADENA,  CAL. 

Independent-m .  866,453  796,884 

Independent-S .  364,724  .343,620 

Grand  Total .  1,231,177  1,140,504 

PATERSON,  N.  J. 

CaU-m .  1,062,242  946,062 

News-e .  1,304,466  1,254.843 

Grand  ToUl .  2,366,708  2,200,905 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e .  1,056,675  937,018 

Times-m .  894,423  915,319 

Times-S .  464,201  421,577 

Grand  ToUl .  2,415,299  2,273,914 

WILKES-BARRE,  PA. 

Record-m .  923,8.36  900,040 

Times-Leader-e -  1,267,955  1,115,712 

Independent-S .  355,187  293,493 

Grand  ToUl .  2,546,978  2.309,245 

Notes: 

/Telegraph  (m)  sold  in  combination  with 
Sunset  News  (e). 

I/Tribune  (e)  sold  in  combination  with 
Eagle  (m). 

♦Last  year’s  figures  not  available. 


promotion 


That  Roar  on  TV  Ad 
Swell  for  Newspapers 


sweat  dripping,  reading  the  mes¬ 
sage  on  the  chopping  block.  It 
says  “Depend  on  the  Times-Star 
to  keep  ahead.” 

In  the  Bag 


Miniature  Version 
Of  Freedom  Train 

Allentown,  Pa.  —  The  Call- 
Chronicle  Newspapers  recently  in¬ 
augurated  an  unusual  public  ser- 


Sawyer-Perouson-Walker,  the  vice  promotion — a  plywood  ver- 
newspaper  reps,  have  turned  out  sion  of  the  Freedom  Train,  for 

a  splendid  market  booklet  for  the  use  in  the  schools  of  the  Lehigh 

g  -  .  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World-  Valley. 

By  T.  b.  irvin  News.  It’s  a  honey  for  desi^,  too.  Aboard  the  new  version  of  the 

The  television  people — that  is,  paper  advertising  has  a  large  and  Booklet  is  cfcvoted  to  family  cov-  red,  white  and  blue  streamliner 

the  set  manufacturers  and  dealers  important  place  in  the  everyday  It  shows  the  newspapere  are  facsimiles  of  26  of  the  famous 

—have  dumped  a  tremendous  pro-  lives  of  our  citizens.  When  news-  plant,  a  big  map  in  colo  documents  of  American  liberty 

motion  right  into  the  laps  of  the  paper  advertising  pleases  them,  showing  family  coverap  by  coun-  carried  by  the  original  train. 
Sapil?  alTd  if  the  Bureau  of  They  respond  by  buying.  When  it  tST  Z 

Sverti^ng.  which  was  fast  on  displeases  them,  they  respond  by  S’^saks  staffstiS  ''•"*‘1“*  ?"’i 

Se  ball  in  this  situation,  can  work  not  buying.  When  it  makes  them  Bulletin  ^ 


lives  of  our  citizens.  When  news- 


the  bugs  out  of  it,  you  may  be  sore,  as  in  this  instance,  they  re-  keeps*  funding  away  at**  a  ltna*ge  *1'*^  ^ 

ft  spond  by  letting  out  a  great  big  f®®?*  displayed  m  school  corridors  or 


seeing  It  soon.  ,  .  leadership  story  in  a  new  series  around7he“wan7of  laVtse'^Mit^ 

The  promotion  we’re  talking  roar  of  disapproval  But  that  vep^  broadsides,  most  attractively  de- 


about  concerns  the  tremendous  re-  roar  of  disapproval  is  tribute 
sponse  evoked  by  the  full-page  ad  the  importance  of  newspaper 
headlined  “There  are  some  things  vertising.  In  that  roar  lies 


a  son  or  daughter  won’t  tell  you!” 

You  have  been  reading  and 
hearing  a  lot  about  this  ad  and 
the  reverberations  it  stirred  up. 


.uu.  u.«pp.uy»..  oui  uu.1  vc.y  of  broadsides,  most  attractively  de-  ^  "  "ted  d^uments 

roar  of  disapproval  is  tribute  to  •  ^  ^  executed  in  color  .  "t  .u 

the  imnortance  of  newsnaoer  ad-  execuiea  in  color,  (ached  tO  the  Side  of  each 

me  imponancc  01  newspaper  ao  ^  abom  depart-  . 

vertising.  In  that  roar  lies  a  ^lent  store  advertising  and  reatil 

splendid  newspaper  promotion.  advertising  Call-Chronicle  staff,  the  tra 

.  The  New  York  World-Telegram  under  the  directs 

Good  Community  Service  and  Sun  also  pounds  away  at  lin-  Charles  Moyer  m  the  nev 


Grood  Community  Service 
If  you  want  to  see  effective  use 


The  mounted  documents  are  at- 


Designed  by  members  of  the 
Call-Chronicle  staiff,  the  train  was 
built  under  the  direction  of 
Charles  Moyer  in  the  newspaper 


age  gains  in  a  broadside  that  gives  maintenance  shops  and  painted  by 


The  ad  is,  in  theory,  as  nearly  per-  of  trade  book  space  for  newspa-  tigures  for  all  New  York  papers  Artist  Camp  Euwer. 

feet  an  advertisement  as  you  can  per  promotion,  look  at  the  Hart-  on  display,  retail,  department  ^  record  player  and  amplifier 

• _  ¥*  ^ _ I  _ \  »¥»• _ _ I  •_  .... _  __  j  ..  j _ *.?_? _  '»r»r»r\frir%Qni/  trotn  trt  r^nrr\/liir»A 


imagine.  It  is  well  written,  well  ford  (Conn.)  Times  spread  in  last  store,  and  general  advertising,  accompany  the  train  to  reproduce 
designed,  well  illustrated,  com-  week’s  Editor  &  Publisher.  It  “Keeps  Rolling  Along!”  is  what  u  recorded  commentary  by  Dick 
pletely  skillful  and  professional,  is  a  spread  headlined  “Why  did  this  is  titled,  and  that’s  what  the  Reed,  Call-Chronicle  newscaster. 

It  has  a  good  headline  and  copy  the  27  community  service  activi-  linage  seems  to  be  doing.  ■ 


appeal,  albeit  a  negative  fear  ap-  ties  of  the  Hartford  Times  attract 
peal.  But  it  has  in  addition  num-  168,450  attendance  and  partici- 
erous  reader  advantage  appeals  pants  in  1950?”  Copy  tells  you. 
that  are  decidedly  more  positive  Pictures  show  you. 


Yiddish  Paper  Quits 

London  —  The  Jewish  Times, 


16  Pages  on  Books 

Houston,  Tex.  —  The  annual 
Christmas  t^k  section,  16  pages. 


than  the  negative  fear  appeal  of  There  is  a  list  of  the  27  activi-  Yiddish  newspaper  in  Eng-  publish^  by  Foley’s  ran  in  the 

the  headline  and  copy.  And  it  has  ties  in  the  ad.  Of  course,  this  is  publication  Nov.  17  Nov.  19  editions  of  the  Houston 

auttority  in  it  in  the  form  of  a  an  institutional  ad,  so-called,  but 
testimonial  by  an  acknowledged  it  shouldn’t  take  a  media  man  too  "I 
and  widely  known  expert.  long  to  figure  out  that  a  newspa-  1 

Also,  the  ad  worked— probably  per  that  gets  this  kind  of  reader  | 

better  than  many  other  ads  turned  response  in  its  community  might  j 

out  by  as  good  an  ad  shop  as  be  a  good  one  to  advertise  in.  j 

there  is  in  the  country.  But — and  | 

the  but  is  really  big  in  this  case —  In  the  Trade  I 

it  seems  to  have  worked  in  re-  Although  the  campaign  has  ! 
verse.  Instead  of  rushing  to  their  been  running  a  long  time,  the  ! 


dealers  to  buy  television  sets,  it  current  ad  of  the  Des  Moines 
seems  the  public  rushed  to  the  (la.)  Register  &  Tribune  seems  to 
newspapers  that  carried  the  ad  to  hit  a  high  in  catching  your  atten- 
complain.  Indeed,  that  rnay  be  tion  by  being  funny.  It’s  a  car- 
understatement.  The  fact  is,  they  toon  campaign,  as  you  know.  The 
pretty  ^  much  raised  merry  hell  ad  we’re  talking  about  shows  a 


about  it. 

In  fact,  readers  raised  so  much 
merry  hell  about  the  ad  that  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan  changed  the  copy, 
■^y’re  going  to  stick  to  the  posi¬ 
tive  appeals  from  now  on.  Read¬ 
ers— and  we  know  from  reading 


gal  made  big  as  a  house  by  the 
mink  coat  st^’s  wearing.  Caption 
is  “So  you’re  a  success  .  .  .  sell  all 
Iowa  through  the  Des  Moines 
Sunday  Register.  I  still  feel  silly 
wearing  six  mink  coats.” 

Interesting  gag  in  the  current  ad 


JS  ^i^plaint  letters  -  re-  Washinion  (D.  C.)  Star 


sented  the  idea,  expressed  in  the 
copy,  that  television  is  as  essential 
to  a  growing  child  as  “sunshine 
and  fresh  air  and  vitamins." 

Well,  it  happens  on  Broadway 


is  inclusion  of  a  recipe  for  “Cara¬ 
mel  icing  for  your  wife  to  try.” 
Ad  is  headlined  “What’s  the  most 
famous  back  fence  in  Washington, 
D.  C.?”  No,  it’s  not  Harry  Tru- 


ewry  season  A  play  opens  with  man’s"  at  Blair  House.  It’s  the 


great  expectations,  only  to  fall 
flat  on  its  face — and  the  writer’s 
and  the  producer’s  and  the  cast’s 
—because  somewhere  in  it  there’s 
something  sour.  It  can  happen  to 


Star’s  “Reader’s  Clearing  House.” 
For  instance,  when  Mrs.  MRK 
wanted  a  recipe  for  easy  caramel 
icing,  that’s  where  she  got  it.  And 
so  forth,  with  figures.  But  we’ll 


any  creative  product.  Fortunately,  bet  a  lot  of  ad  men  cut  the  recipe 
most  of  the  wur  ads  are  caught  out  of  this  ad  for  their  wives, 
ana  changed  before  release.  This  Which  will  make  them  remember 
went  sour  m  a  big  and  public  the  ad,  and  the  Star.  What  more 

could  you  want? 

But  the  promotion  for  newspa-  But  tops  for  the  week — this  be- 
pers  IS  right  there  in  the  very  way  ing  the  week  it  is — is  the  Cincin- 
™^d  went  so  sour.  nati  (O.)  Times-Star  spread  show- 

What  this  proves  is  that  news-  ing  a  turkey,  eyes  popping  and 
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Wall  St.  Looks  Uptown 
For  Humanizing  Copy 


By  Lawrence  Farrant 

Financial  advertising,  grown 
stronger  this  year  than  anytime 
since  1931,  will  try  on  new  fash¬ 
ions  in  1951,  something  dressy  and 
sporting  in  the  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan  style. 

The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
this  week  announced  appointment 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
born,  Inc.,  to  handle  its  advertis¬ 
ing,  effective  immediately. 

Before  this,  most  of  the  finan¬ 
cial  advertising  appearing  in  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  was  writ¬ 
ten  in  the  Wall  Street  area  by  two 
agencies,  Albert  Frank  -  Guenther 
Law  and  Doremus  &  Co.  Gard¬ 
ner  Advertising  Co.,  which  han¬ 
dled  the  exchange’s  copy  since 
1945,  is  in  St.  Louis. 

21  Agencies  Compete 

BBD&O  won  the  account  after 
21  agencies,  including  Albert 
Frank-Guenther  Law,  Gardner, 
and  Doremus,  had  presented  ideas 
on  how  to  promote  the  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  in  advertising  and  related 
fields.  Albert  Frank-Guenther  Law 
and  Doremus  made  a  joint  pres¬ 
entation,  noting  that  the  two  firms 
together  had  the  heaviest  experi¬ 
ence  in  financial  copy. 

In  the  Exchange’s  decision  to 
hire  the  Madison  Avenue  agency, 
informed  Wall  Streeters  saw  a 
move  to  do  four  things: 

1.  To  get  benefit  of  admen  and 
copywriters  who  have  done  suc- 
cesful  jobs  appeaiing  to  mass  mar¬ 
kets. 

2.  To  s  t  i  m  u  1  at  e  competition 
among  ad  .  agencies  in  what  '  had 
been  consi^red  a  highly  special¬ 
ized,  almost  esoteric,  field. 

3.  A  victory  of  the  big  broker¬ 
age  houses  over  the  independent 
floor  traders  who  seem  to  think  of 
the  Exchange  as  their  exclusive 
club  rather  than  as  a  market-place 
for  everybody  in  the  United  States. 

4.  A  possible  trend  away  from 
the  use  of  Wall  Street  publications 
and  into  printed  and  broadcast 
media  reaching  farmers,  shop¬ 
keepers,  schoolteachers,  merchant 
marine  officers,  military  personnel 
and  even  factory  workers  now  get¬ 
ting  overtime  wages  in  the  Korean 
boom. 

380  Now,  Maybe  More  Later 

To  newspapers,  this  may  mean 
more  dailies  on  advertising  sched¬ 
ules  in  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
campaigns.  This  week,  the  last  of 
the  Gardner  ads  appeared  in  380 
dailies  in  292  cities. 

In  addition,  position  off  the  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  may  become  the  reg¬ 
ular  thing. 

“Studies  have  shown,”  said 
Henry  Gellerman,  public  relations 
director  of  Bache  &  Co.,  a  broker¬ 
age  firm  with  an  .active  record 
in  financial  advertising,  “that  only 
about  2%  of  newspaper  readers 
read  financial  pages.” 


Further  studies  are  anticipated, 
said  Frank  Mahoney,  BBD&O  ac¬ 
count  executive  assigned  to  the 
new  Exchange  account,  before  any 
possible  changes  may  be  made  in 
advertising  copy,  position,  and 
media  schedules. 

If  any  change  is  made  in  the 
budget  for  advertising  by  the  Ex¬ 
change,  said  Fred  Reiniger  of  the 
Big  Board’s  public  relations  de¬ 
partment,  it  should  be  upward 
rather  than  down  from  the  $500,- 
000  for  1950. 

Budgets  Ballooning 

Other  big  ad  accounts  on  the 
Street  also  look  for  bigger  spend¬ 
ing  on  advertising  in  1951.  At 
Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  & 
Beane,  the  firm’s  $500,000  ad  bud¬ 
get  may  get  an  increase  next  year, 
according  to  Jack  Adams,  assistant 
ad  manager.  About  half  of  this 
went  for  newspaper  space  during 
1950. 

Television  wants  a  bite  of  the 
pie.  For  Merrill  Lynch,  TV  bud¬ 
gets  will  be  in  addition  to  other 
media,  Mr.  Adams  indicated. 

At  Bache,  on  the  other  hand, 
television  may  cut  into  amounts 
allocated  to  newspapers  and  other 
media.  Bache  expects  a  10%  rise 
in  its  1951  budget. 

Newspapers,  it  was  felt,  could 
do  considerable  improving  of  fi¬ 
nancial  pages  to  draw  more  read¬ 
ers,  thus  making  it  a  more  efficient 
marketplace  for  financial  advertis¬ 
ers.  First  step  in  this  direction 
should  be,  it  was  added,  more  live¬ 
ly  writing  without  sesquipedalian 
terminology, 

A  model  for  other  papers,  Mr, 
Gellerman  said,  could  be  found  in 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
The  Sunday  business  roundup  in 
a  column  by  Donald  1.  Rogers  was 
given  special  commendation. 

■ 

Executives  Named 
For  New  N.  C.  Daily 

Dunn,  N.  C. — Hoover  Adams, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Record,  which  is  to  begin  publica¬ 
tion  here  within  a  few  weeks,  has 
announced  the  appointment  of  a 
telegraph  editor,  a  city  editor  and 
an  advertising  manager. 

Harry  Gwin,  formerly  sports 
editor  of  the  Salisbury  (N.  C.) 
Post,  was  named  telegraph  editor; 
Jim  Henderson,  formerly  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
Times,  was  named  city  editor; 
and  Johnny  Ciccone,  who  has 
been  advertising  manager  for 
WCKB  in  Dunn,  was  named  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 

■ 

Christmas  Edition 

Cadillac,  Mich. — ^The  Cadillac 
Evening  News  published  five  sec¬ 
tions  and  36  pages  in  its  “Christ¬ 
mas  Opening  Edition.” 


AP  Managing  Editors 

continued  from  page  8 

of  directors  be  adopted  by  the 
membership  and  it  was  approved 
without  a  dissenting  voice. 

Other  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
members  earlier  commended  AP 
reporters  in  Korea  for  their  ac¬ 
curacy  and  recommended  a  new 
survey  of  the  7  a.m.-7  p.m.  release 
time  agreement. 

General  of  the  Army  Omar 
Bradley  spoke  to  the  convention 
Friday  on  “Defense  Problems  of 
the  United  States.”  He  commend¬ 
ed  the  war  correspondents  for  do¬ 
ing  a  good  job  under  difficult  con¬ 
ditions.  He  had  no  doubt  that  the 
enemy  obtained  information  at 
times  because  of  the  lack  of  cen¬ 
sorship  but  he  felt  that  the  situa¬ 
tion  had  improved  since  the  early 
days. 

Course  in  Photography 

Friday  morning’s  session  was 
devoted  to  a  “short  course  in  pho¬ 
tography”  under  the  direction  of 
Walter  Lister,  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin.  He  noted  that  television  in¬ 
creases  interest  in  pictures  and  said 
it  is  most  important  to  make  sure 
the  managing  editors  pay  as  much 
attention  and  direct  their  photo 
staffs  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  ability  as  they  do  their  news 
staffs. 

J.  Winton  Lemen,  Eastman  Ko¬ 
dak  Co.,  delivered  a  talk  with 
slide  pictures  on  the  theme  “You 
Can’t  Rewrite  a  Photograph.”  He 
gave  them  tips  on  improving  their 
photo  coverage  and  on  handling 
their  photo  staffs.  He  suggested 
country  correspondents  be  given 
a  simple  box  camera  with  flash 
attachment  to  get  the  pictures  they 
wouldn’t  send  a  staff  man  to  get. 
He  urged  the  use  of  good,  and  not 
necessarily  expensive,  dark  room 
equipment,  and  gave  many  tips  on 
proper  lighting  techniques. 

Robin  Garland,  Graflex  Corp., 
demonstrated  cameras  ranging 
from  inexpensive  box  types  to  the 
Big  Berthas.  He  showed  a  new 
“magazine”  film  holder  for  the 
Speed  Graphic  which  has  been  de¬ 
veloped  recently.  It  will  hold  six 
shots  without  changing  the  slide. 
He  also  demonstrated  how  the 
camera  can  be  used  as  an  enlarger 
with  a  simple  attachment. 

Murray  Cunningham  of  Bell  & 
Howell  displayed  the  “Foton” 
35mm.  sequence  camera  which 
will  take  single  action  shots  or  six 
per  second  in  sequence.  He  also 
showed  the  35mm  “Eyemo”  movie 
camera  with  three  interchange¬ 
able  lenses  now  being  used  by 
some  newspapers. 


still  have  a  long  way  to  go,”  |k 
said. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Content 
Study,  Wallace  Lomoe,  chainau 
of  the  committee,  corrected  a 
“misconception”  some  people  had 
drawn  from  the  report.  He  said 
the  committee  had  concluded  from 
its  analysis  that  12-25%  of  the 
“first  four  hours”  of  the  A  wire 
report  might  be  eliminated  for 
something  else — not  that  25%  of 
the  whole  AP  report  could  be  1 
eliminated.  t 

Alan  Gould,  AP  executive  edi-  I 
tor,  reported  two  concrete  thinp 
had  already  developed  because  of 
the  content  study:  the  systematic 
campaign  for  more  “shorts  and 
brighteners,”  and  the  increased 
effort  to  get  more  news  of  the  in¬ 
spirational  type,  not  necessarily 
religious.  Mr.  Gould  said  the  AP 
executives  were  sold  on  the  idea 
of  the  content  study  and  could  be 
counted  on  to  do  their  part. 

There  were  expressions  from  the 
floor  for  stories  which  William 
Steven  described  as  “in  the  area 
of  human  emotions.”  Carl  Lind- 
Strom  of  the  Hartford  Times  asked 
for  more  news  coverage,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  feature  stories,  of  fin 
arts.  Others  called  for  develop¬ 
ment  of  more  news  about  musk 
and  dramatics. 

State  Readership  Studies 
Donnell  Culpepper,  Long  Beach 
(Calif.)  Press-Telegram,  revealed 
that  the  members  of  his  state  as¬ 
sociation  are  each  conducting  their 
own  readership  survey  with  both 
questionnaire  and  marked  news¬ 
paper.  The  results  would  be 
brought  to  the  next  meeting  in 
California.  A.  F.  Smith,  Ifor- 
cester  Gazette,  said  his  paper  was 
going  to  make  its  own  readershf 
survey  with  the  assistance  of  local 
university  students. 

Lee  Hills  read  a  letter  from 
Raymond  Nixon  of  Emory  Uni¬ 
versity  outlining  the  number  of 
journalism  schools  which  wonhl 
be  ready  and  willing  to  assist  ii 
this  type  of  research. 

John  Colburn,  Richmond  (Va.) 
Times-Dispatch,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  too  many  newspapen 
are  being  edited  for  other  news¬ 
papermen  and  guided  by  whil 
other  newspapers  do.  He  said  the 
AP  surveys  what  the  papen  do 
with  the  material  and  is  therefoR 
guided  by  what  newspapermea 
think  than  by  what  the  readen 
think.  He  said  they  were  going 
along  a  blind  alley  and  should 
be  guided  instead  by  what  the 
readers  think  and  want. 

■ 

Seltzer  Honored 

Cleveland — Selection  of  Lows 
B.  Seltzer,  editor  of  the  Clevelaii 


More  Fix  from  Small  Papers 
F.  A.  Resch,  general  newsphoto  Press,  as  the  first  winner  of  the 
editor  of  AP,  revealed  the  AP  now  Conrad  Mann  award  for  outstand- 
has  more  than  200  transmitting  ing  community  service  is  *»• 
machines  and  is  now  getting  more  nounced  by  the  Fraternal  Onfct 
pictures  from  smaller  and  medium  of  Eagles.  Mr.  Seltzer  received 
sized  newspapers.  “We  are  now  the  public  commendation  of  Eagle 
getting  more  pictures  from  more  leaders  at  a  public  .  cerenioay 
sources  than  ever  before  but  we  Nov.  12. 
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5  Are  Named 
Reid  Fellows 
To  Study  Abroad 

Five  American  newspapermen 
have  been  designated  winners  of 
the  Reid  Foundation  Fellowships 
for  1951.  The  fel¬ 
lowships,  worth 
$5,000  each,  will 
permit  the  recipi¬ 
ents  to  travel  and 
study  abroad  for 
one  year. 

The  winners 
selected  at  a 
meeting  of  the 
Foundation’s  Fel¬ 
lowship  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Nov.  20 
are:  CaU 

ToMME  Clark  Call,  associate 
editor  and  editorial  writer  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express. 

John  Franklin  Day,  Jr.,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal. 

Robert  Trowbridge  Hart¬ 
mann,  editorial  writer  for  the  Los 
Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 


Day 


Hartmann 


Alfred  Kay,  assistant  Sunday 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Charles  Richard  West,  Jr., 
editorial  writer  for  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News. 


Kay 


West 


Five  alternate  recipients  were 
also  selected,  but  will  not  be  an¬ 
nounced  unless  any  of  the  initial 
five  are  unable  to  accept  the  grant. 

The  Reid  Foundation,  which 
awards  the  fellov/ships,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  late  Ogden  Reid, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Her- 
M  Tribune.  The  annual  fellow¬ 
ships  were  inaugurated  in  1948. 

All  applicants  for  the  fellow- 
^ips  were  personally  interviewed 
before  the  awards  were  made.  Five 
J*ars  of  experience  and  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  making  journalism  a  life 
career  are  prerequisites  to  consid¬ 
eration. 
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Wilbur  Forrest,  director  of  the 
Reid  Foundation,  said  each  of  the 
recipients  will  be  expected  to  sub¬ 
mit  a  report  at  the  end  of  his  year 
of  travel  and  study. 

Mr.  Call  expects  to  study  the 
industrial,  agricultural  and  com¬ 
mercial  development  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  American  republics  and  their 
relation  to  the  U.  S.  Southwest. 

Mr.  Day  will  go  to  Europe  to 
study  the  Marshall  Plan,  the  rehab¬ 
ilitation  of  Western  Germany,  the 
military  aid  program  and  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  forming  an  Atlantic 
Union. 

Mr.  Hartmann  will  use  his  grant 
in  the  Middle  East  to  study  Tur¬ 
key,  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations 
— particularly  Iran. 

Mr.  Kay  will  study  effects  of  the 
Korean  War  on  the  Philippines  and 
Formosa. 

Mr.  West  will  operate  from 
London,  Paris,  Rome  and  the  Ben¬ 
elux  countries  to  study  the  United 
States’  role  in  Europe. 

■ 

Sunday-Feoture  Eds 
Meet  Next  Week 

A  critical  survey  of  each 
other’s  Sunday  newspapers  will  be 
a  part  of  the  program  for  the  1950 
conference  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Edi¬ 
tors  in  the  American  Press  Insti¬ 
tute  Conference  Room,  Columbia 
University,  New  York,  Nov.  27, 
28  and  29. 

Speakers  at  the  conference  will 
include  E.  J.  Strong,  Los  Angeles 
(Calif.)  Times;  William  A.  White, 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Garry 
Byrnes,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Jour¬ 
nal;  John  Denson,  formerly  of  the 
Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  and  now  of 
Collier's;  Reiman  Morin,  AP  To¬ 
kyo  bureau;  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
American  Press  Institute. 

Association  officers  are  George 
H.  Beebe,  Miami  Herald,  presi¬ 
dent;  Charles  Honce,  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Associated 
Press,  treasurer;  Stanley  B.  Horst- 
man,  assistant  managing  editor  of 
This  Week  Magazine,  secretary. 

■ 

West  Point  Corps 
Cheers  Tecon  in  Ad 

Palo  Alto,  Calif. — A  full- 
page  newspaper  cheer  in  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  bolstered  Army’s  foot¬ 
ball  team  here  on  the  eve  of  the 
game  with  Stanford,  which  Army 
won  7  to  0. 

Placed  at  the  regular  rate  by 
the  West  Point  Cadet  Corps,  the 
$226.80  cost  was  paid  for  by 
Corps-wide  contributions,  accord¬ 
ing  to  information  received  by  the 
Times. 

■ 

Print  During  Stril^e 

Johnson  City,  Tenn.  —  The 
Press-Chronicle  newspapers  haven’t 
missed  an  edition  since  the  walk¬ 
out  of  union  printers  on  Nov.  4. 
Publisher  Carl  O.  Jones  reported 
this  week  the  papers  were  about 
50%  photo-engraved  and  50% 
hot  metal,  using  Teletypesetters. 


G.  S.  Brumback 
Ad  Director, 

S.  F.  Examiner 

San  Francisco  —  George  S. 
Brumback,  for  15  years  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  San 
Franisco  Exami¬ 
ner,  has  been 
named  advertis¬ 
ing  director  to 
succeed  Louis  C. 

Boone,  who  died 
Nov.  12. 

Arthur  L.  Gil¬ 
bert,  assistant  re¬ 
tail  manager  for 
three  years,  suc¬ 
ceeds  Mr.  Brum- 
b  a  c  k  as  retail 
manager. 


Brumback 


Ihe  new  advertising  director’s 
40  years  in  newspaper  work  began 
in  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  and  extended 
into  Kansas  City  and  Minneapolis 
before  he  joined  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  in  1925  as  space  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Los  Angeles  Exami¬ 
ner.  He  was  in  all  phases  of  ad¬ 
vertising  there  and  was  head  of 
the  Examiner’s  merchandising  serv¬ 
ice,  director  of  merchandising 
service  and  for  four  years  classi¬ 
fied  manager  prior  to  his  appoint¬ 
ment  as  San  Francisco  Examiner 
retail  advertising  manager  in  1935. 

Mr.  Gilbert  and  his  brother,  Gil¬ 
more  Gilbert,  now  valley  editor 
for  the  Fresno  (Calif.)  Bee,  pub¬ 
lished  the  Compton  (Calif.)  News- 
Tribune  for  three  years.  He  later 
was  with  the  Culver  City  (Calif.) 
Star-News. 

After  three  years  with  the  Sac¬ 
ramento  (Calif.)  Bee,  Mr.  Gilbert 
joined  the  Examiner  here  May, 
1931.  He  has  handled  virtually 
every  type  of  advertising  account 
in  his  19  years  with  the  paper. 

■ 

Mercury  Ad  Wins 

San  Francisco — A  Mercury 
car  advertisement  took  the  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst-Sun  Fran¬ 
cisco  Examiner  medal  for  the  best 
newspaper  advertising  art  in  the 
Third  Annual  Exhibition  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Art  here.  Kenyon  & 
Eckhardt  agency  produced  the  ad. 


Two-Toned  Classic 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. — Color  tele¬ 
vision  was  a  secondary  topic 
with  readers  of  the  Post- 
Standard  here  Saturday,  Nov. 

18.  The  big  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation  was  the  traditional  Col- 
gate-Syracuse  foothall  game  and 
the  morning  daily  did  it  up  in 
colors,  using  a  two -toned 
streamer  on  Page  One — a  line 
in  Orange  for  SU  and  a  line  in 
red  for  the  Red  Raiders  from 
Hamilton. 

Louis  C.  Boone,  Ad 
Director,  Dies  in  SJP. 

San  Francisc  o — Louis  C. 
Boone,  advertising  director  of  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  since 
1925,  died  Nov.  19.  He  had  been 
confined  to  bed  several  days. 

Mr.  Boone,  57,  was  a  native  of 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  He  attended  Phil¬ 
lips  Academy  at  Andover,  Mass., 
and  began  his  newspaper  career  in 
1910  as  a  classified  advertising 
salesman  for  the  Kansas  City 
(Mo.)  Journal. 

Two  years  later  he  joined  the 
Chicago  Evening  American  and 
subsequently  served  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  in  various  capacities  as 
an  advertising  executive  in  Detroit 
and  New  York  before  coming  to 
the  Examiner  here. 

■ 

William  Freese  Named 
European  Manager 

William  Freese,  a  member  of  the 
New  York  Times  staff  for  24  years, 
has  been  named  European  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times  International  Air 
Edition  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Mr.  Freese  joined  the  Times  in 
1926  as  manager  of  its  photo¬ 
graphic  studios.  He  has  been  sta¬ 
tioned  in  Europe  since  1946,  when 
he  went  there  to  re-establish  the 
Times  photographic  bureaus  closed 
because  of  the  war.  He  later  be¬ 
came  European  manager  of  the 
Times  Overseas  Weekly,  and  has 
been  production  manager  of  the 
International  Air  Edition  since 
June,  1949. 


INTERNATIONAL  aspect  was  given  to  the  recent  convention  of 
Texas  Editorial  Association,  with  meetii^gs  in  Laredo,  Tex.,  and  in 
Monterey,  Mex.  Senor  Jack  Estes,  Dallas  News,  TEA  president,  is 
pictured  during  state  dinner  in  Monterey  with  Governor  Morones 
Prieto  Oeft)  of  Nuevo  Leon,  and  Tom  1^  Braniff  (ri^t)  of  BranUf 
International  Airways.  Frank  Bridges,  Nixon  News,  was  elected  to 
succeed  Senw  Estes. 
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Jack  Steele  Stands 
On  His  Criticism 

To  THE  Editor;  Several  letters 
and  statements  have  appeared  in 
Editor  &  Publisher  disputing  my 
charges  that  newspaper  coverage 
of  the  recent  campaign  in  the  Mid¬ 
west  left  something  to  be  desired. 
A  reply  from  me  hardly  seems  nec¬ 
essary,  since  these  fulminators 
made  no  serious  effort  to  refute 
my  general  criticism;  but  here 
goes,  anyway. 

I  trust  that  Milburn  P.  Akers, 
Chicago  Sun-Times  executive  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Everett  Norlander,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  managing  editor, 
have  convinced  their  publishers 
that  my  finger  was  not  pointed  at 
them. 

Ben  Maidenburg,  executive  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Akron  Beacon-Journal, 
has  now  delivered  himself  of  two 
blistering  rebuttals.  I  admire  his 
spirit  and  even  enjoy  some  of  his 
ad^ctives  —  including  those  de¬ 
scribing  me  as  “half-cocked”  and 
a  “two-day  wonder.”  I  am  also 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  Beacon 
Journal,  which  I  did  not  happen 
to  see  during  my  six-day  campaign 
tour  of  Ohio  in  early  October,  did 
such  a  fine  job  covering  the  cam¬ 
paign. 

Did  Mr.  Maidenburg  read  other 
Ohio  newspapers  thoroughly  during 
the  campaign  as  the  basis  for  his 
judgment  that  they  did  a  “better 
than  excellent  job?”  If  so,  he  must 
be  an  expert  at  reading  political 
dispatches  between  the  lines  of 
other  stories. 

(On  the  basis  of  my  own  read¬ 
ing,  I  might  go  so  far  as  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  Mr.  Maidenburg  has 
used  more  space  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  to  defend  the  campaign 
coverage  of  Ohio  newspapers  than 
some  Ohio  papers  devoted  to  the 
campaign  itself  in  any  given  week.) 

I  would  also  like  Mr.  Maiden¬ 
burg  to  know  that  I  have  received 
a  letter  frcm  one  of  his  fellow 
Ohio  editors  commenting  on  my 
criticism.  This  editor  wrote: 
“Your  observations  were  fairly  ac¬ 
curate.”  That  may  be  faint  praise, 
but  at  least  this  editor  seemed  to 
think  my  charges  deserved  serious 
study.  Mr.  Maidenburg  obviously 
thinks  that  the  only  thing  which 
needs  to  be  examined  is  my  head. 

Mr.  Maidenburg  reports  that  the 
AP  carried  a  story  on  the  Lausche- 
Ferguson  incident  in  Steubenville. 
In  that  case,  I  must  have  been  mis¬ 
taken  when  I  wrote  that  no  Ohio 
paper  had  carried  a  line  about  it. 
Senator  Taft  and  members  of  his 
staff  told  me  they  had  not  seen  any 
newspaper  account  of  the  incident. 
They  first  learned  of  it,  as  I  did, 
when  the  Senator  visited  Steuben¬ 
ville  a  week  later.  Neither  did  I 
notice  anything  about  it  in  going 
over  the  files  of  Cleveland  and 
Columbus  papers.  It  apparently 
went  on  the  spike  that  most  Ohio 
editors  reserved  for  political 
news. 

I  am  amazed  by  Mr.  Maiden- 
burg’s  scorn  for  coverage  of  what 
he  terms  the  “chatter”  of  Taft  and 
Ferguson,  whose  contest  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  most  important 


in  the  nation  this  year.  He  boasts 
that  the  Beacon-Journal  gave  its 
readers  better  service  by  sending 
its  political  reporters  to  interview 
farmers,  businessmen  and  other 
reporters. 

This  is  apparently  the  new  style 
of  political  reporting  dreamed  up 
after  the  1948  forecasts  went  hay¬ 
wire.  No  doubt  it  produces  lighter 
stories  of  more  reader  interest. 
It  may  even  result,  as  Mr.  Maid¬ 
enburg  suggests,  in  more  accurate 
forecasts. 

But  surely  Mr.  Maidenburg  must 
recognize  that  a  newspaper  still 
has  a  “teensy-weensy  bit”  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  inform  its  readers 
what  candidates  for  high  office 
have  to  say  about  vital  national 
and  international  issues  —  even  if 
the  editor  regards  it  as  “chatter.” 
How  else  are  voters  to  reach  in¬ 
telligent  and  informed  decisions? 
Presumably  readers  of  the  Beacon- 
Journal  pick  their  candidates  on 
the  basis  of  what  farmers  and 
ditchdiggers  and  reporters  have  to 
say  about  them. 

While  I  think  this  question  is 
important,  I  don’t  want  to  quarrel 
too  much  with  Mr.  Maidenburg 
about  it.  I  am  naturally  delighted 
when  a  newspaper  in  Ohio  or  else¬ 
where  covers  politics  in  any  fash¬ 
ion.  I  still  think  there  is  much  to 
be  said  for  the  old-fashioned  prac¬ 
tice  of  giving  constant  coverage  to 
major  candidates  for  statewide  of¬ 
fice.  Of  course,  many  smaller  pa¬ 
pers  cannot  afford  this  type  of  cov¬ 
erage,  but  I  cannot  for  the  life  of 
me  understand  why  they  fail  to 
demand  it  from  press  services  (or 
why  the  Beacon-Journal  had  to 
buy  the  services  of  a  special  Ohio 
press  association  to  get  campaign 
coverage.) 

In  any  case,  I  want  to  stand  on 
what  I  wrote.  I  find  nothing  in  the 
criticism  of  my  criticism  to  lead 
me  to  retract  any  material  state¬ 
ment  I  made.  Nor  do  I  think  that 
any  newspapermen  who  toured  the 
Midwest  during  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  and  paid  any  attention  to 
press  coverage  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Maidenburg  that  it  was  simply 
wonderful.  An  audit  of  the  ex¬ 
pense  accounts  of  political  report¬ 
ers  for  many  papers  and  news  serv¬ 
ices  would  also  show,  I  am  sure, 
that  Midwestern  candidates  were 
left  to  do  most  of  their  campaign¬ 
ing  in  secret  as  far  as  the  press 
was  concerned. 

Jack  Steele 

New  York  Herald  Tribune 


Edwin  B.  Aldrich 

Pendleton,  Ore. — Edwin  Bur¬ 
ton  Aldrich,  71,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Pendleton  East  Ore¬ 
gonian  and  part  owner  of  the  As- 
torian-Budget  Publishing  Co.,  died 
Nov.  18  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home.  He  had  been  editor  of  the 
Pendleton  paper  since  1908,  hav¬ 
ing  started  as  a  reporter.  At  one 
time  he  owned  an  interest  in  an 
Idaho  daily.  His  son-in-law,  J.  W. 
Forrester,  is  publisher  of  the  Coos 
Bay  Harbor  at  North  Bend,  Ore. 


(^tiituarp 

Beatrice  F.  Barrett,  68,  for¬ 
mer  writer  for  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Chicago  Daily  News  and  the 
old  Evening  Post,  at  Eureka,  Ca¬ 
lif.,  Nov.  20. 

Adolph  Mathis,  69,  racing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Cincinnati  (O.)  Times- 
Star,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  at  Zanesville,  O.,  Nov.  19. 

Arthur  Hamlet  Story,  for  19 
years  a  member  of  the  sales  staff 
of  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives,  Nov.  16.  He  had 
worked  for  the  Philadelphia  Morn¬ 
ing  Press  and  had  been  director  of 
automobile  advertising  for  the 


Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record.  His  brother,  Howabv 
C.  Story,  is  a  member  of  the  fira. 

Thomas  Jackson  Baldwin,  8?^ 
a  former  reporter  for  the  Rich- 
mond  (Va.)  News  Leader  and  i 
war  correspondent  for  it  in  World 
War  I,  Nov.  17. 

Fred  T.  Vaughan.  45.  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Pulaski  (Va.) 
Southwest  Times  and  a  staff  mem¬ 
ber  for  15  years.  Nov.  13. 

John  M.  Sweeney,  63,  former 
advertising  salesman  for  the  Wa- 
terbury  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
American  and  Waterbary  Demo¬ 
crat,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Nov.  16. 

He  had  worked  at  the  Hartford  r 
(Conn.)  Courant  and  had  been  f 
promoter  for  Life  and  Time.  I 


Classified  Section 


A  Country^Wide  Advertising  Exchange 
TO  BUY:  Equipment,  Plants,  Properties 
TO  HIRE:  Qualified  Help  in  all  departments 
TO  SECURE:  Positions  all  departments,  any  state. 
RATE  GUIDE'— Conaecufive  Insertions. 


gmiATlONS  WANTBD 
iBMitioaa  Ua*  Bat* 

1  SMS 

3  and  over  .40 

CoDMcnUT*  Inaertlon*  brlna  b**t 
toraiu. 

AdraoM  ParaMat  B*oa**t*a 


ALL  OTHBB  CLAfleiFICATIOm 
laaertloa*  Lla*  Bat* 

1  eiAO 

S  MS 

4  and  over  .80 

(Lower  20  and  62  w*ek  ratal 
obtainable  upon  appUcatiea), 
(Tharre  ada  accepted  (rom  i*oef- 
nlzed  companlee. 


ADVERTISING  AGENCIES  charged  at  our  National  Classified  rata 
less  commission.  (Inquire  for  rates.) 

Count  30  units  per  line  (Box  wording  takes  27  unit*).  No  abbrerlaUoaa. 
Add  16o  (or  Box  aerrlce— Bepllea  mailed  daily. 

Editor  &  PutMeher  reserve*  the  right  to  edit  all  copy. 
DEADLINE  WEDNESDAY  at  2  P.M. 

(After  Laat  Mall) 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

Newspaper  Brokers 

ESTABUSHED  NEWSPAPERS 
with  profitable  records  on  fair  terms 
J.  R.  GABBERT 

3937  Orange  St.,  Riverside,  Cal. 

WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS 
Raymond  Campbell 
ALEXANDER  HAAOEN,  INO. 
4101  West  3rd  St.,  Los  Angeles,  (lalii. 

NEWSPAPER  VALUATIONS 

Tax  and  all  other  pnrpoaei. 

A.  S.  VAN  BENTHUY8EN 

446  Ocean  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES,  WH1EKU18 
J.  A.  Snyder,  3570  Frances  Avenm 
Venice,  California 

For  any  else  p^er  contact 
ODETT  A  ODETT,  Brokers 
Publishers  for  Many  Tears 

P.  0.  Box  527,  San  Fernando,  Calif. 

Publications  for  Sale 

OREGON  WEEKLIES 

TWO  WELL  established  papers.  Both 
in  southern  part  of  state.  Well 
equipped.  No  competition.  One  css 
be  had  for  $20,000  with  $10,00« 
down,  the  other  for  $14,000  cash. 
Good  gross  and  net  on  both.  Jack  U 
Stoll,  4958  Melrose  Ave.,  Los  Anfelet 
27.  California. 

ieie  The  “Golden  Rule”  is  our  yard¬ 
stick.  Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market 
St..  San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

MAT  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  T. 
Eetablished  1914.  Newspapers  bought 
and  sold  without  publicity. 

TO  BUT  or  sell  a  newspaper  or  Job 
plant  in  the  Southwest  contact  James 
T.  Jackson,  Pauls  Valley,  Okla. 

FLORIDA  WEEKLIES.  Confidentisl 
information  to  responsible  psrtiee. 
The  R.  H.  Berg  Co.,  Box  55.  Mel¬ 
bourne.  Florida. 

DAIUES  OR  WEEKLIES — Mountain 
States,  Midwest,  Southwest.  Ray  E. 
Mohler  &  Associates,  312  Boston 
Bldg.,  Denver,  Colorado. 

THREE  TEXAS  WEEKLIES  IS 
money-making  group.  Net  being 
will  pay  for  them  in  four  years.  Ctf 
be  increased.  Grousing  over  $115,000. 
$61,500  cash  will  handle  with  jfood 
Urms  on  balance.  State  fining 
ability.  RAT  E.  MOHLER  &  ASSO¬ 
CIATES,  312  Boston  Bldg.,  Denver, 
Colorado. 

WEEKLT,  pocket-slie  slick,  Reeres- 
tion  Guide,  in  Albuquerque,  fsstw 
growing  city  in  southwest.  Circmstiw 
6,000,  will  be  real  money-maker  » 
you  will  spend  a  little  time  ^ 
which  we  cannot  do.  Modem  PriaOBg 
Co.,  120  W.  Gold,  Albuquerque,  Ns* 
Mexico.  - 

Celebrating  our  30TH  TEAR  without 
a  lapse  of  time  as  exclusive  newspa¬ 
per  brokers.  We  would  like  to  be  of 
service  to  you,  the  publisher,  and  to 
yon,  the  buyer. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENOT 

Box  192,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Michigan 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  California. 

MIDWEST  PAPERS;  Bailey-Krehbisl 
Service,  Successors  to  Clyde  H.  Knox, 
218-19  Journal  Bldg.,  Salina,  Kansas. 

PROSPEROUS  Iowa,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota  Newspapers.  Herman  Koch, 
2610  Nebraska  St.,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

EDITOR  &  PU 

WRITE  FOR  LATEST  UST  of  ne^ 
paper  Properties  for  Sale. 

BROS.,  Binghamton,  New  Tork. 
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announcements 


Publkations  for  Sale 


lovely  new  YORK  TOWN. 
WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER,  established 
lii40.  Orossing  $37,000.  One  of  the 
most  beantifnl  residential  towns  and 
one  of  the  wealthiest  agricultural 
areas  of  New  York  State.  Adjacent 
to  famous  Finger  Lakes  region.  Six 
great  colleges  within  a  hundred  miles 
radius.  Population  6.000;  county 
seat.  ABC  circulation  1,824.  Repub¬ 
lican.  TVo  Linotypes,  two  cylinder 
presses,  two  jobbers  and  all  the  usual 
equipment.  Well  equipped  to  convert 
to  small  daily  or  semi-weekly.  Three 
railroads.  Magnificent  location  on 
mighty  river  and  main  automobile 
highways.  Direct  transportation  to 
Buffalo.  Pittsburgh,  Akron,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Rochester  and  New  York.  Price 
$50,000;  must  be  financed.  Write  or 
wire  MAY  BROS..  Newspaper  Brok¬ 
ers,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


NEW  JERSEY  WEEKLY  making 
money,  but  could  be  top  paper  in 
right  hands;  owner  has  other  interests 
and  needs  cash;  18  years  old;  good 
printing  contract.  Priced  at  $8,000 
for  quick  sale.  Box  6823,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SMALL,  southern  daily  for  sale  by 
owner.  No  brokers.  $75,000  (a^ 

proximate  annnal  eross)  half  down. 
Not  a  steal  or  distress  sale  but  grow¬ 
ing.  worthwhile  property.  Unless  able 
do  business  please  do  not  write.  Box 
6856.  Editor  A  PiiMIsher. 


ACCOUNT  advancing  years,  will  sell 
well  established  weekly  in  city  of 
12.000  in  finest  agricnltnral  section  of 
nation.  Well  egninped.  Excellent  pa¬ 
tronage.  Box  6800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Publications — Wanted 


WE  HAVE  CLIENTS  WHO  WANT 
dailies  in  the  Midwest,  Mountain 
States  or  Southwest.  Adequate  fi¬ 
nances  for  deals  up  to  fonr  million 
dollars.  Privacy  and  confidential  han¬ 
dling  of  all  inquiries  and  details.  No 
publicity.  No  idly  curious.  RAY  E. 
MOHLER  A  ASSOCIATES,  Publica¬ 
tions  Brokers  A  Consnltants,  312  Bos¬ 
ton  Bldg.,  Denver,  Colo. 


$85,000  PAYMENT  on  Midwest  or 
Southwest  daily.  Box  95,  Nowata, 
Oklahoma.  Bank  reference. 


TWO  Aggressive  Veteran  newspaper¬ 
men  want  to  buy  into,  or  outright, 
solid  daily  or  weekly.  Box  6876, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Cartoom—Featgrea 


JOIN  THE  Rowing  list  of  subscribers 
to  our  Editorial  Cartoon  Service. 
Here’s  the  cartoon  your  readers  will 
like.  Midwest  Syndicate,  Box  583, 
Wheston.  Ill. 


OLAY  COUNTY  COURIER  reinforces 
local  editorials  with  cartoon  mat  serv¬ 
ice.  Free  Samples.  0.  Sandler,  Head¬ 
liner  Syndicate,  1525  S.  Hamlin  Ave., 
Chicago.  Illinois. 


Printfan  Scrvkgg 


CTROULARS 
OR  PUBLICATIONS 
.  PRINTED  AT  FAVORABLE 
pn«e8  near  ChicaiTO  area  in  new, 
modern  plant.  4-paee  tab  up  to  24 
have  newsprint.  Box 
6896.  Editor  &  Pn^lisher. 


rromotion  Services 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PromoHon  Services 


SURE  WAT  TO  GET 
EXTRA  WANT  AD  REVENUE 


GIVE  your  staff  the  stimulation  of 
the  Howard  Parish  Service.  Practical 
sales-training  articles  show  how  to 
jell  better,  faster.  Hnneh-packed  ex 
change  sections  provide  hundreds  of 
ideas  for  realty  brokers,  car-dealers, 
stores,  service  firms.  Man^  special 
sections  (Gift-Guide,  Greetings,  Re 
altor.  Credit,  etc.)  throughout  the 
year.  Personalised  attention  to  your 
problems,  too.  Write  for  sample  isaue, 
full  details.  HOWARD  PARISH,  cre¬ 
ator  of  THE  WANT  AD  SERVICE 
that  Makes  Yon  More  Money.  Dally 
Newa  Tower,  Miami  82,  Florida. 


YES.  VIRGINIA,  there  are  good  fill¬ 
ers.  Ask  our  subscribers.  Dickinson 
Filler  Service,  Box  24,  Elmwood  Sta¬ 
tion,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 


Miscellaneous 


MACHIMERV  and  MTPPIIFS 


Compodug  Room 


boomerang  dollar  buy-at-home 
Id  se^s  ideal  to  start  during  Christ¬ 
mas  buying  season  or  nseful  as  a 
Image  booster  during  post-holiday 
slump.  Copy  provides  different  and 
effective  approach  for  inducing  home 
.  j’  in  communities  sit- 

lated  near  larger  metropolitan  centers, 
rroofs  and  terms  on  reonest.  Robbins 
?  1616  Smith  Tower, 

Sesttie.  Wssh'netnn. 

AHENTION  MANAGEMENT 

A  HIGHLY  competent  Circulation 
Management  Organisation  desires  to 
•?*•*  toe  circulation  department  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  Ail  correspondence 
confidential.  For  particnlars.  write 
to  Box  6892,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

editor  &  PUBLISHER  for  November  25,  1950 


2  FINE  NATIONAL  AD  SPOTS 
Alabama — The  Troy  Messenger 
Georgia — The  Cordele  Dispatch 


Cartoons  —  Features  Wanted 


WANTED — Editorials,  cartoons,  etc. 
snitable  for  business  legal  weekly. 
Also  ad  and  cirrnlation  bnilding 
ideat.  Box  6819,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Press  Engineers 

P.  waLLman  Ai^D  COyf>ilf9 

Printing  Machinery 
Bought  and  Sold 
Erecting  and  Rebailding 
975  North  Chnreh  Street 
Rockfosd  niiaoia 


MASON-MOORE-TRACY.  Inc. 
Printing  Press  Engineers 
Machinists  and  Movers 
Web.  Offset.  Flat-Bed  Experts 

W«  will  move,  erect  or  repair  presses 
ANYWHERE 

28  Esst  4th  St..  New  York  8,  N.  T. 
Phone:  SPring  7-1740 


LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ERECTORS 

Dismantling — Moving — Erecting 
Newspaper  Conveyor  Installations 
Service  Nationwide 
738  N.  Victory  Blvd.,  Burbank,  Oalif. 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving 
assembling,  entire  newspaper  plants 
Repairs,  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTING 
MACHINE  CO..  INC. 

3626  —  31  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  T. 
STillwell  6-0098-0099 


LUDLOW  MACHINE.  22%  « 

equipped  with  Water  Cooled  Mold 
and  Tank,  Gas  Pot  and  Motor 
*1  7.50.00  Cash.  FOB  New  York  City 
Printcraft  Representatives,  $77 
Broadway,  New  York  7,  N.  T. 


FOR  SALE;  Late  Model  8,  14  Lino 
types,  also  Model  C  and  CSM  In 
tertypes  with  and  without  Quadding 
and  Centering  Attachments.  Immedi 
ate  Shipment.  Printcraft  Represent 
stives,  277  Broadway,  Now  York  7, 
N.  T. 


MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


Composing  Room 


COMPLETE  TYPESETTING  PLANT 

NOW  OPERATING,  can  be  sold  as 
unit.  Includes  four  model  8  Linotypes, 
30  extra  magasines.  Large  assortment 
Linotype  matrices.  22’/!  em  Ludlow 
practically  new,  2  Lndlow  cabinets, 
Surfaeer.  30  fonts  modem  mats. 
Also  saw,  proof  press,  metal,  and 
many  accessories.  Plant  can  be  oper¬ 
ated  as  is  or  can  be  moved.  Priced  for 
quick  sale.  Terms  to  responsible  par¬ 
ties.  Inspection  invited.  Contact 
Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc., 
2630  Pavne  Ave..  Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 
To  1-1810.  Branches  Chicago,  Detroit. 


TYPESEHING  MACHINES 

2  MODEL  G2  INTERTTPES  113097 
316607,  with  qnadders,  saws 
.  electric  pots,  AC  Motors,  and  10 
extra  lower  splits,  and  12  fonts 
of  modem  2  letter  display  mats. 
Model  r2/2  TNTERTYPE  313376 
Model  31  LINOTYPE  352650 
Model  22  LINOTYPE  339443 
Model  8  LINOTYPE  337471 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Fifth  Ave. — N.  Y.  18 
BRyant  9-1132 


Nfwgprfait 


AVAILABLE  standard  newsprint,  all 
sizes.  S.  B.  Behrens,  115  Onderdonk 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T.  Phone:  Ever 
green  6-0505.  One  of  New  York’s 
Isrgest  converters  of  newsprint. 


STANDARD  NEWSPRINT.  Rolls— 
sheets.  All  sises.  All  types  printing 
papers.  Box  6301,  Editor  A  Publisher 


CANADIAN  Newsprint,  original  mil* 
shipment,  any  siie  rolls,  carload  lot* 
at  attractive  prices.  November  ship 
ment  and  continnona  bookings.  In 
qniriee  invited.  Canadian  Newsprint 
Snpiply  Co..  Alfred  Horn.  870  Lexlng 
ton  Ave..  New  York  17,  N.  Y.  Tel: 
ORegon  9-3870. 


NEWSPRINT 

ORIGINAL  MILL 
SHIPMENTS 
PROMPT  DELIVERIES 
Spot  and  long-term  commitments. 
Box  6898,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Photo  EngTATlng 


PHOTO 
ENGRAVING 
EOUIPMENT 

ZINC  AND  MAGNESIUM 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  538  8.  Clark  St 

New  York  Chicago 


Press  Room 


CUTLER-HAMMER,  two-motor  fnl 
automatic  newapaper  press  drives  and 
control  panels.  220  volt.  3  phase,  6t 
cyrie  AC.  Complete  with  resistors  end 
push  button  ststions: 

One  75/7V4  H.P.  erossheed  type 
will  drive  3  or  4  nnits  at  moderate 
«peed. 

One  40/3  H.P.  faceplate  type.  Wll 
nower  4  deck*  single  width,  quad  O’ 
16^age  tnbnlar.  press. 

USED,  serviceable,  recently  with 
drawn  from  servire.  reasonably  priced 
immediately  available. 

The  Eastern  Color  Printing  Oo. 

Waterbary  20,  Conn. 


MACHINFRY  snd  SUPPLIES 
Press  Room _ 


GOSS  4  DECK  Singlewidth,  with 
versibl^  cylinders  on  top  dock;  21  Vs 
inch  cut-off:  A.  0.  Drive;  Complete 
stereo.  Perfect  for  color  eomiee  or 
all  Black. 

HOE  3  UNIT — 24-48  Page  capacity, 
end  feed  22%'  cutoff,  rabber  rollers, 
AC  Drive  and  pony  autoplate.  Priced 
for  quick  sale. 

HOE-Z-TYPE,  23  9/16  inch  cutoff,  A 
Units  32-64  Page  capacity.  Roller 
Bearings,  Steel  Cylinders,  Pair  Fold¬ 
ers,  Substructure,  Reels,  Tensions, 
Motor  Drives. 

SCOTT-4-MULT1-TYPE  UNITS.  83- 
64  Page  capacity,  22)4  inch  cutoff; 
Pair  Folders,  Floor  Feed;  twin  60 
h.p.  drives.  Maximum  color  flexibility. 
Available  immediately. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE  Donblewidth;  21% 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  all  black 
production ;  A.  C.  Motor  Drive ;  com¬ 
plete  Stereo. 

GOSS-OCTUPLE — Donblewidth,  22  % 
inch  cutoff;  equipped  with  compen¬ 
sators  for  color  comics  or  black;  com¬ 
plete  stereo.  Priced  for  quick  sale. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
500  Fifth  Ave..  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
BRyant  9-1132 


FOR  SALE:  Hoe  Octuple,  22 %*  cut¬ 
off.  Complete  with  Stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Immediately  available.  Non 
in  Southwest.  Very  low  price.  Ameri 
can  Printing  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  88 
Gold  Street,  New  York  City. 


DUPLEX,  GOSS.  HOE  newspaper 
preaaes — from  8  pages  to  96  pages. 
Contact  Newspaper  Division,  'furoer 
Printing  Machinery,  Inc.,  2630  Payne 
Avenue,  Cleveland  14,  Ohio.  Branches 
Chicago  and  Detroit. 


GOSS  20  and  28  page  prett.  22)d* 
ent-off,  AO  drive,  casting  equipment. 
George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

JAMPOL  Belt  Conveyor — 2'  wide  and 
35'  long  with  platform  and  2  hp  mo¬ 
tor,  220  volts.  Write  Joseph  E.  Can- 
cilla.  Eagle  Publishing  Co.,  Pittsfield, 
Masssehusetts. 


3*5  ECONOMY  Hand  Baler:  Silver 
313  Paper  Shredder;  68"  Oswego  mill 
type  Power  Cutter.  Thomas  W.  Hall 
Company,  Inc.,  120  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  18. _ 

DUPLEX  TUBULAR  16-page,  One-to- 
One  Model,  AC  drive,  Stereotype 
equipment,  available  in  6  months. 
George  C.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho. 

Goss  48  Page  Press 

3  DECK  high  speed  rotary 
Length  sheet  entoff  33M' 

Rubber  rollers  and  blankets 
AC  automatic  motor  drive. 

STEREOTYPE  MACHINERY 

JOHN  W.  GRIFFITHS  CO..  Inc. 

11  West  42  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 


12 — HOE  nnits  now  aviulable 
6 — GOSS  units  now  available 
100  HP  MOTOR  drive  AO  current 
HOE  quarter-page  folder 
Three  Kohler  reels  AC  motors 
SCOTT  16  and  24  page  presses 
GOSS  16  page  press 
HOE  Curved  router  22)4'  len^h 
GOSS  Curved  router  23  9/16^  length 
George  0.  Oxford,  Boise,  Idaho 


FOR  SALE:  24-Psge  Hoe  Web 
Newspaper  Press,  two  plates  wide, 
23  9/16"  sheet  ent.  With  complete 
stereotype  equipment  and  A.  C.  mo¬ 
tors.  Ready  prompt  shipment.  Tboraat 
W.  Hall  Company,  Inc.,  Stamford, 
Connecticut. 

DUPLEX  for  sale — now  running,  ex¬ 
cellent  condition;  rubber  rollers, 
chases.  Buying  larger  press.  Avail¬ 
able  January.  Box  6822,  Editor  h 
Publisher. 

DUPLEX  Tubular  press.  24  page. 
With  stereotype  equipment.  35  years 
old,  but  good  shape.  Box  6824  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

Wanted  to  Buy 

WOOD  PONY  Autoplate  Machine, 
for  use  with  rotary  presa  length  of 
sheet  entoff  22)4".  7/16"  stereotype 
plate.  Prefer  machine  with  vacuum 
nack  attachment.  Write  Box  6796, 
Editor  *  Publisher. 
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MACHINERY  and  SUPPLIES 


_ wanted  to  Bay 


WANTED 

COMPLETE 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS 
NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPOSING  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

500  Ffth  Ave,,  New  York  Gitj 
BRyant  (^1132 


MAT  ROLLER,  light  weight  or  any 
full  page  roller.  Bench  Record.  Box 
101,  Boise,  Idaho. 


WANTED— FLATBED  AND  ROTARY 
PRESSES.  Any  make.  Mat  rollers.  All 
kinds  of  stereotype  equipment.  LinO' 
type  and  Intertype  machines. 

RICHARDSON-SOVDE  CO.,  INC. 

503 — 4th  Are.  S. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 


jpUPLEX  TUBULAR  Plate  Press  20- 
24  pages,  Stereotype  Machinery  and 
Motor  Equipment.  Give  description, 
price  and  where  press  may  be  seen 
operating.  Box  6797,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ROE  OR  GOSS  48-page  unit  style 
newspaper  press,  end  roll  feed  with 
P^Pfr  roll  brackets;  standard  sise 
22^^  outoflP.  Send  full  description 
and  sample  newspapers.  Reply  Box 
6795.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


<*’»«>  P***» 

'i  printing  diameter, 

a,  or  deck  for  same 

»lTe  foil  deUiIs  and  pricea.  Box  1042. 
Editor  St  Pnbliaher. 


UNIT-TYPE  semi-CTlindrioal  Preaa,  4 
nnita  and  pair  foldera.  Alao  extra 
Mnplea  for  color  and  rereraible  eylln 

^blllheV*  '***'*■  * 


WANTOD  —  Direct  Current  Motors 
from  50  to  500  H.  P.  Also  Generat- 

motor  generator 

OBIS  Mail  complete  nameplate  data 
and  I  will  wire  you  my  best  cash 
offer.  Harry  Jawits,  813-82  St 
Miami  Beach  41,  Florida. 


WANTED— 24  Page  RoUry  Preaa. 
State  age,  location,  price.  Box  6854, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOUR  Unit  Hoe  or  Goae  Press  with 
motor,  electric  drive;  also  automatic 
sterwtype  equipment  end  feed.  22^" 
delivery.  Write  Box 
6787.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


NEEDED  IMMEDIATELY  16  or  24 
Page  Rotary  Press  with  Stereotype 
eqnipment  22  K'  cutoff.  Call  or  wire 
collect,  price  and  details.  American 
Printing  i^chmery  Co..  Inc.,  88  Gold 
St..  New  York  City.  RE  2-2283 
WANTED:  ITeW  Style  model  26 
Linotype  with  two  distributor  boxes. 
Also  electric  Elrod.  Cash  deal.  Send 
particulars  and  price.  Box  6875.  Edi- 
tor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


_  AdministratiTc 


SOMEONE  with  newspaper  experience 
plus,  if  possible,  acquaintance  with 
radio  news  presentation,  to  manage 
branch  of  national  organization,  with 
enough  ambition  to  start  at  $60  per 
week,  with  potential  of  $75  within 
year,  and  distinct  future  possibilities. 
Send  complete  description  of  experi¬ 
ence  and  references  to  Box  6869.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


_  Circulation 


WANTED  CIRCULATION  MANAGER 
for  paper  in  Metropolitan  sonthern 
city.  Must  be  an  aggressive  promoter 
able  to  work  with  staff  of  district 
men  and  boys  as  well  as  be  a  good 
administrator.  This  job  should  be  of 
especial  interest  to  exceptional  city 
and  district  managers  of  metropolitan 
papers  or  managers  on  smaller  papers 
seeking  improvement.  State  complete 
background.  3  reference!  and  salary 
expected.  An  excellent  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Box  6825,  Editor 
A  Publisber. 


HELP  WANTED _ 

Classified  Adventsuig 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
DAILY  in  highly  industrialised  city  in 
Western  Pennsylvania.  Present  Clas- 
sifled  Advertising  manager  being 
drafted  into  Army.  Staff  of  3.  Give 
age.  experience,  marital  statna,  ref¬ 
erences  and  salary  expected.  Box 
6834.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
MANAGER  for  small  evening  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  undeveloped 
classified  department  wants  man  or 
woman  with  2-3  years’  experience  to 
take  over  and  develop  classified  line¬ 
age.  Town  of  35,000  with  12,000  cir¬ 
culation.  Delta  Democrat  -  Times, 
Greenville,  Mississippi. 


Dtoplay  Advertbiiig 


EXCELLENT  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman.  Salary 
and  commission.  Give  full  particulars. 
Box  6775,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  salesman 
wanted  immediately.  10,700  ABC 
6-day  daily  in  16.000  progressive  col¬ 
lege  town.  Will  train  applicant  with 
proper  aptitude  and  edncational  back- 
eround.  Permanent,  good  opportunity. 
The  Guide  and  Tribune,  Fremont,  Ne¬ 
braska. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  saleaman. 
Northern  Ohio,  six  day  evening.  Space 
sold  on  weekly  minimum  contract. 
Must  have  the  "know  how’’  to  serv¬ 
ice  and  develop  established  accounts 
and  aggressive  enough  to  secure  new 
accounts.  Box  6813,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  opening  for  experienced 
young  man  on  display  staff.  Contact 
R.  V.  Campbell,  Zanesville  (Ohio) 
News. 


LOCAL  ADVERTISING  salesman,  ex¬ 
perienced  retail  merchandising,  good 
layont  and  copy  man.  Write,  phone 
or  see  Erwin  Maus,  Jr.,  Mansfield 
News-Jonmsl.  Mansfield.  Ohio. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN,  capable 
in  sales  and  layout  of  ads.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability  and  experi¬ 
ence,  also  bonuses  and  commissions. 
Mr.  M.  I.  Wick,  Niles  Times,  Niles, 
Ohio. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  Salesman,  junior 
position  on  three-man  staff.  Opportu¬ 
nity  for  advancement  on  merit.  Open 
iifimediately.  Airmail  qualifications, 
draft  status  and  availability  to  J.  H. 
Ferris,  Business  Manager,  Lewiston 
(Idaho)  Morning  Tribune. 


RETAIL  DISPLAY  advertising  sales¬ 
man-manager  for  14,000  circulation 
Pacific  Northwest  Daily.  List  qualifi¬ 
cations,  draft  status,  requirements  and 
availability.  Personal  interview  if 
meet  requirements.  Box  6873,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EAtorial 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

EXPERIENCED  man  qualified  for  af¬ 
ternoon  daily  in  large  Eastern  metro¬ 
politan  area.  Circnlation  50,000.  Op¬ 
portunities  and  good  salary  for  right 
applicant.  Give  complete  background, 
experience,  salary,  references.  Box 
6832.  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 


NEWS  EDITOR  for  growing  New 
Jersey  weekly  with  5,138  ABO.  Duties : 
Assistant  to  managing  editor,  report¬ 
ing.  rewrite,  page  layouts  and  head 
writing.  At  least  one  year’s  experi¬ 
ence  desirable.  Write,  giving  quali¬ 
fications  and  salary  requirements. 
PENNS  GROVE  RECORD,  Penns 
Grove,  N.  J. 


WOMAN  reporter-editor  lor  staff  of 
large  midwest  semi-weekly;  full 
charge  woman’s  page  and  county  cor¬ 
respondents,  share  of  general  assign¬ 
ments,  features;  fast,  clean  writing,  i 
copy  editing,  (jive  school  and  work 
references.  Box  6846,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

YOUNG  WOMAN — Reporting,  fea¬ 
tures  small  midweet  daily.  Camera 
experience  preferred,  not  essential. 
$40.  more  later.  Box  6826,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Box  Holders'  Identities  are  held 
in  strictest  confidence. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


AGRICULTURAL  journalism  instruc¬ 
tor  wanted  in  eastern  college  begin¬ 
ning  in  Februsry.  Salary  $4,200  to 
$4,500  for  nine  months.  (College  de¬ 
gree  and  experience  in  writing  s^i- 
cultural  features,  minimum  require¬ 
ments.  Write  Box  6835,  Editor  St 
Publisher.  _ 


CITY  EDITOR  to  make  assignments, 
edit  copy  and  write  heads.  Small 
daily  13.000  circulation.  Write  giv¬ 
ing  experience,  background,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  expectancy.  Permanent 
position.  Apply  George  H.  Sevan, 
Managing  Editor.  Corning  Leader, 
Corning.  New  York.  _ _ 


EDITOR,  Manager  for  weekly,  pro¬ 
gressive,  good  writer,  knowledge  of 
page  layout  and  head  writing.  Sales 
experience  desirable,  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  Salary,  commission  on  sales.  Mr. 
Koken.  Niles  ’Times.  Niles.  Ohio. _ 


WANTED — Experienced  slot  man  for 
Wheeling  News  -  Register.  Address 
News  Publishing  Company,  Wheeling, 
West  Virginia. 


THERE  IS  an  important  vacancy 
as  .Associate  Editor  of  Metal  Progress, 
monthly  macazine  of  the  American 
Society  for  Metals.  X  man  is  needed 
who  has  had  some  years  of  engineer¬ 
ing  or  operating  experience  in  a  metal 
producer  or  consumer’s  plant,  who 
has  the  ability  to  write  clearly  and 
concisely,  and  who  js  making  his 
future  career  in  editorial  work.  Loca¬ 
tion:  Cleveland.  All  correspondence 
will  he  held  in  strictest  confidence, 
and  should  be  addressed  to  Ernest  E. 
’I^um  (personal).  Editor,  Metal  Prog¬ 
ress.  7301  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland  3, 
Ohio. 


REPORTER  —  general  news.  Some 
experience  and  college  desirable.  News 
staff  of  eight,  circnlation  10.700. 
evening  except  Sunday.  Write  fnllly: 
education,  experience,  age,  family, 
military  status,  references.  Guide  and 
Tribune,  Fremont,  Nebraska 


ALL  AROUND 
WORKING  FOREMAN 

FOR  small  morning  daily.  Must  kia« 
machines.  Permanent  positioa 
splendid  organisation  in  fine  eollegi 
town.  Apply  at  once  to  maaem 
Democrat  Messenger,  Wayneskiti, 
Pennsylvania. 


SPLENDID  opportunity  for  m- 
licitor  to  learn  radio  and  increaM 
earnings  in  major  metropolitan  mar¬ 
ket.  Submit  personal  and  work  his¬ 
tory  to  Box  6827,  Editor  ft  Pnbliikar. 


Linotype —  Printing 


WE  have  a  few  open  dates  for  bacii- 
ners  in  DECEMBER. 

Request  application  now. 
OHIO  LIN()TYPE  SCHOOL 
Logan  18,  Ohio 


WRITERS’  SERVICES 


Literary  Agency 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AOENOT.  IrU- 
cles.  Books.  Fiction.  Playa  markatai 
Bertha  Klauaner,  130  E.  40  St.,  N.  T. 


EDITORIAL  SERVICE 
Articles,  Essays,  Plays,  Novels,  Bui- 
ness,  Edncational  Papers  Edited  ui 
Planned.  Writer,  Instrnctor  BERK, 
315  E.  68  St.,  N.  Y.  BU.  8-3864. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


PROMOTION  MAN  —  Photographic 
studio.  Rocky  Mountain  area.  (Com¬ 
pile  qualifications,  salary  expected. 
Box  6877.  Editor  St  Publisher. 


Mechanical 


WORKING  FOREMAN.  Starting  rete 
$2.87  per  hour  plus  bonus.  Give  com¬ 
plete  information.  Box  6776,  Editor 
St  PoblishoT. 


ONE  STEREOTYPER  AND  ONE 
PRESSMAN  needed  at  onee  on  good 
morning  newspaper  in  northern  lili 
noia.  Ideal  working  conditions,  aeaie 
$88.68  for  40  hours.  Advantages  in 
clnde  paid  vacations,  hoapitaliaation 
insurance,  sick  leave.  Good  commnni 
ty,  fine  aehoola,  eaiily  aeeeasible 
parks,  and  other  recreational  faeill- 
tiei  for  you  and  your  family.  Write 
or  wire  collect  to  Earl  E.  Anderson. 
Rockford  Morning  Star,  Rockford. 
Illinois. 


PRESS  AND  STEREO  Foreman. 
Combination  man  experienced  on 
Semi-cylindrical  Decker  type  Press 
and  Pony  Autoplate.  Permanent  posi¬ 
tion  on  growing  Daily  in  Southwest. 
Unorganized  shop.  Healthful  altitude 
and  climate.  Marvelons  opportunity 
for  right  man.  Write  Box  6837, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


WANTED — Rotary  pressman  to  take 
complete  charge  of  press  room.  8  page 
tubular  Duplex.  Excellent  permanent 
position  to  right  man.  Western  Penn¬ 
sylvania  city.  Will  pay  a  nice  bonus 
above  the  scalp.  Write  Box  6850, 
Editor  St  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN  for 
open  shop;  Evening  newspaper  in  New 
England.  Good  working  conditions; 
Pleasant  surroundings:  Present  head¬ 
ache;  Definite  future.  Box  6860,  Edi- 
tor  A  Publisher. 

OPERATOR  wanted  by  Oregon  news¬ 
paper.  Good  working,  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Write  or  wire  Publisher,  Eve- 
ning  Observer,  La  Grande,  Oregon, 

PRINTER,  thoroughly  experienced,  ai 
working  foreman  for  small  Oregon 
newspaper.  Write  or  wire  Publiaher, 
Evening  Observer,  La  Orsnde,  Ore. 

EDITOR  &  PU: 


MAN  thoroughly  experienced  in  m| 
and  small  daily  operations  hat  jsit 
sold  his  own  small  daily  at  big  mark- 
np  on  high  esmingt  record;  sow 
available  to  manage  paper  nrefersbly 
South.  Knows  how  to  handle  peoplt, 
both  inside,  ontside  office;  experi¬ 
ence  in  ads,  promotion,  writing,  edi¬ 
torials,  news,  knows  mechanical  end; 
age  43.  Box  6842,  Editor  St  Pak- 
liaher. 


Publication  Management 
EXECUTIVE 

APPROXIMATELY  25  years  of  prse- 
tical  experience  as  newspaper  execs- 
tive  and  business  connsellor  to  im¬ 
portant  newspaper,  magazine,  busineii 
paper,  radio,  and  outdoor  advertiiiaf 
operators.  Nationally  known  authori¬ 
ty  on  all-media  advertising;  and  circa- 
Istion  sales,  sales  promotion,  and  re¬ 
search.  Now  operating  succeisfnl  busi¬ 
ness  established  in  1942,  bat  seeki 
administrative  post  on  snbstantisl 
newspaper,  magazine  or  radio  prope^ 
ty  where  opportunity  for  ultimsti 
ownership  or  part-ownership  is  svtil- 
able.  Earnings  above  $20,000  for  past 
10  years.  Mature  judgment  and  op¬ 
erating  experience,  although  still  os 
gunny  side  of  50. 

BOX  6870,  EDI’TOR  &  PUBLISHER 


SEASONED  editor  and  publisher,  one 
time  weekly  owner,  experienced  with 
slick  periodicals,  metropolitsn  sad 
small  dailies,  wants  permanent  loci- 
tion  in  Ohio.  Gn  present  job  tea 
years.  Now  seeks  room  for  pestw 
advancement.  Top  references,  draft 
free.  I  will  be  glad  to  call  on  Jo®*” 
interview.  Box  6897,  Editor  4  Fa®' 
lisher. 


EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST 

EXPERIENCED — INFORMED 
On  World  and  National  Affairt. 

Sharp  finished  pen  and  Ink  t^^*f 
or  grease  pencil.  GOOD  ON  HEADS. 

Availability  subject  to  proper  ssset' 
enee  notice.  .... 

Box  6812,  Editor  St  PubUihw 
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smiATIONS  WANTED 

Artists-Cartoonists 


rXPERlENCKO  Comic  Strip  Aniat 

work  go  onTwhere.  Bo> 

67«0.  Editor  A  Publmhor. 


CircuIatfoD 


circulation  Manager  oeeki  potl- 
Hon  10,000-20.000  doily,  proioiitly 
ImployeJ.  •«  To*r»’  eopononee.  Littio 
llorchont,  ABC.  direct  moil,  motor 
Mntei.  moil  room  mooogement,  in- 
tieoood  oirculotion  25%,  reteiiiie  35%, 
Write  Boo  8727,  Mitor  A  Pnblioher. 


assistant  circulation  man 

AGER  12  yeore*  experience  on  metro- 
goliton  doily  newspoper.  Knowledge 
^  A.B.C.,  moil  promotions  ond  oil 
ohoses  of  circulotion  deMrtmert.  Age 
1«,  morried.  College.  Wos  oloo  cir- 
cslotion  monager  of  smoll  doily.  Bo* 
8774.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCUL.ATION  MAN.AGER  now  with 
Eastern  daily  and  affiliated  with  state 
troop  seeks  change.  No  choir  wormer 
bot  an  aggressive  tireless  worker  who 
inspires  those  under  him  to  perform 
in  the  same  manner.  Thoroughly  ex¬ 
perienced  to  handle  all  details  of  de¬ 
partment  himself  if  need  be.  Excel¬ 
lent  correspondent  and  promoter  yet 
cost  conscious.  An  able  administrator 
and  organiier.  Draft  exempt.  Fui: 
details  in  answer  to  your  inquiry. 
Arsilable  o-hen  my  publisher  is  given 
ample  time  to  make  replacement. 
Write  Box  6S82.  Editor  &  Publisher 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  Aggres¬ 
sive,  experienced  in  little  merchant 
plan,  dealers,  motor  routes.  Daily 
and  Sunday,  direct  mail.  Know  how 
to  get  top  production  from  staff. 
Thorough  knowledge  A.B.O.  and  pro¬ 
motion.  Available  after  reasonable 
notice  to  mesent  employer.  Box  6861, 
Editor  A  l^blisher. 


q««tfied  AdwetftilBg 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER — 21  years 
tneeeufni  record  one  organisation. 
Thoronghly  experienoed  all  phases  of 
Classifled  Advertising.  Metroptriitan 
sad  medium  paper  service.  Top  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6762,  Editor  A  Pnolisher. 


CoiTcspondenta 


CORRESPONDENT 
ABLE  WASHINGTON  CORRESPON¬ 
DENTS  are  as  rare  as  a  Presidential 
apology  to  the  Marines.  This  one 
coverea  two  internationally  important 
indnstries  for  7  years;  will  consider 
one  more  column,  newsletter,  special 
rapresentation.  Confidential  inquiries 
invited  from  responsible  parties  de¬ 
sirous  of  superlative  work  at  eommen- 
inrste  cost.  Box  6808,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Display  Adwertkfcn 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER, 

SALESMAN  OR  PDBUSHER’8 
ASSISTANT 

TOP-PLIGHT  thoronghly  competent, 
under  40,  draft  exempt,  18  years'  ex¬ 
perience  on  dailies  and  combination, 
major  accounts,  national  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Sober,  energetic,  realistie  line¬ 
age  builder.  Sparkling  layouts  and 
copy  that  penetrate  and  sell.  Now 
employed  as  advertising  manager, 
seeking  greater  opportunity,  fine  rec¬ 
ord,  best  of  references.  Prefer  east 
or  near-eastern  states,  other  offers — 
details  please.  Box  6770,  Edi 
Publisher. 


recora  oi  successfully 
lineage  in  cities  of  over 
100,000.  Available  on  30  days  notice 
•Iter  Janury  1st.  Prefer  competitive 
cuy  but  will  consider  any  situation 
that  offers  a  challenge  to  loyalty,  hard 
"Orx  and  imagination.  Under  40 
years’  experience.  Box 
M78.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 

Display  Adveitbing 

available  I.MMEDIATELK.  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Manager.  Age  49. 
Only  two  newspaper  position  changes 
in  past  25  years — Entire  career  as 
successful  ad  director  of  local.  Na¬ 
tional  aad  Classified — ad  copy-writer, 
agency  contact.  Listed  consistently 
year  after  year  Editor  A  Publisher 
Year  Book  as  Ad  Manager  of  recog¬ 
nized  successful  sizeable  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Desires  new  environment. 
Can  furnish  ondispntable  proof  of 
ability,  integrity,  and  responsibility. 
Excellent  health  and  habits.  Married 
— Protestant.  Reasonable  salary.  Box 
6815,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Editorial 

ALL-AROUND  NEWSMAN  available 
for  small  city  paper  desk  or  reporting 
job.  Vet  with  over  4  years’  experl- 
ence.  Box  6743,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

DOES  experience  mean  ability)  Eager 
B.A..  25;  reporter  1  year.  Seek  re¬ 
porting  or  copy  desk  job  on  midwest 
daily  or  weekly.  Draft  exempt.  With¬ 
in  your  budget.  Box  6766,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

EDUCATED  EDITOR 

WHO  burns  (slowly)  to  point  the 
way — editorially.  GOOD  AT:  devel¬ 
oping  staff,  expanding  coverage,  de¬ 
sign.  Experienced  large  daily  report¬ 
er.  Background.  Now  editor  of  South¬ 
west  daily.  Box  6800,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

REPORTING,  editing  job  with  daily 
now  desired  by  editor  of  regional 
weekly,  29,  vet,  BS  jonmallsm,  go 
ansrwhere.  Box  6759,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher 

ABLE  copy  editor,  rewrite,  twenty 
years  versatile  experience  newspapers, 
government  publications.  Box  6804, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITOR  will  take  complete  charge 
editorial  end  small-medinm  daily.  87. 
managing  editor  20,000  daily.  Can 
Invest.  Box  6788,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

EDITING  2  weeklies.  15  years  news, 
editorial  end  on  dailieok  weeklies. 
Want  to  go  to  Florida.  Box  6794, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

NEWS  EDITOR — ^Handle  wire;  super¬ 
vise  make-up;  direct  news  staff.  82. 
single,  draft  exempt.  7  id  years  news¬ 
paper  experience,  5%  of  them  on 
desk.  References,  (/ar.  Box  6793. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER-DESKMAN 

NOW  with  8-edition  southwest  daily. 
Prefer  east  or  midwest.  Versatile, 
best  under  pressure;  references  in- 
clnde  employer.  Available  on  two 
weeks’  notice.  Box  6790,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 

REPORTER,  desk.  38,  thoroughly  ox- 
perienred,  fast,  accnrate.  Serbs  AM 
job.  Box  6782,  Editor  A  Pablisher. 

SPORTS  Editor.  26,  2  years’  experi¬ 
ence  11,000  daily.  Daily  column, 
heads,  layout,  camera.  Married  vet, 
college  grad.,  BA  degree,  now  em¬ 
ployed,  on  2  weeks  notice,  draft- 
proof.  Box  6802,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ASSOCIATE  editor  of  insurance 
monthly,  assistant  editor  leading  in¬ 
surance  weekly,  seeks  similar  position 
with^  trade  publication  or  house  organ 
serving  different  field.  Unusual  educa¬ 
tion,  conscientious,  age  27,  vet  exempt. 
Original  writing,  re-writing  and  re¬ 
porting  in  fresh,  interesting  sales- 
slanted  style.  Box  6833,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

advertising  Manager,  Salesman, 
•a.  single,  seeks  new  connection. 

rword,  layouts,  merehan- 
jlrl"*-  Southeast  preferred.  Box 
W67.  EdHor  A  PnhIUhoe 


^VERTTSING  SALESMAN:  Two 
rears  display  and  classified  experience. 

LJ'*" .  college.  Married.  Family. 

"■‘’■bt'ces.  Desires  position 

I  ^brishe™  ****• 

Editor  &  publisher  for  November  25,  1950 


BEGINNER  to  work  into  sports,  re¬ 
porting.  or  will  travel.  Veteran.  27 
no  reserve.  A.B.  economies,  LL.B 
SDX.  Go  anywhere,  prefer  South  oi 
East.  School  paper  experience,  now 
employed  as  legal  writer.  Box  6841 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


FEATURE  Writer-Photographer,  24 
Vet,  Missouri  Grad.  Daily  expert 
ence.  Box  6855,  Editor  A  Publisher 

FOR  _A  handy  reminder  there’s  ai 
experienced,  competent  newshani 
available  who’ll  do  a  bang-up  job  fo 
yon.  Now  wire  editor  18.000  midwes 
p.m.  daily,  7  years  small,  metropoll 
tan  dailies,  wire  service,  28.  married 
draftproof.  Reporting,  rewrite,  edii 
ing.  layout.  Box  6821,  Editor  A  Pul 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 
_ EdHoriaJ 


PROOFREADER,  broad  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience.  Rated  excellent,  hfarrled, 
42.  Work  alone  or  with  staff.  Box 
6805,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

PHOTO  EDITOR  available.  Newspa¬ 
per  syndicate  experience.  Capable 
still  newsreelman.  Excellent  contacts, 
references.  Willing  to  travel.  Box 

6831.  Editor  A  Puplisher. _ 

COPTREADER:  17  years’  experi¬ 

ence:  Dailies  Philadelphia,  Baltimore. 
New  York,  D.  C.;  rewrite,  rim,  slot, 
telegraph,  makeup.  Draft -exempt,  ex- 
Marine,  38.  Now  in  East,  willing  to 
relocate.  Married.  Executive  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  6838,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
REFORMED  EXPATRIATE.  30,  co¬ 
founder,  co-publisher,  editor  of  Rome 
(Italy)  Daily  American,  home  after 
7  years  abroad.  Did  crackup  job  in 
handling  tough  assignment  in  Italy, 
wants  opportunity  to  prove  abilities 
Stateside.  Open  to  any  interesting  as¬ 
signment,  big  or  small,  that  offers  ac¬ 
tivity,  future.  Won’t  budge  from 
Continental  limits,  willing  to  go  any¬ 
where  else.  Will  bend  particularly 
attentive  ear  to  small  or  middle-sixed 
community  where  he  and  wife,  2 
children,  can  plant  roots  and  build 
for  future.  Looking  for  eventual 
share  in  ownership,  ready  to  make 
moderate  investment.  Has  done  for¬ 
eign  radio  broadcasting.  Box  6853, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

SEASONED  Deskman-R^orter  seeks 
work  on  growing  paper.  Draft  exempt, 
college  grad,  with  car.  Box  6829, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER — 3  years  radio 
sports  director — newscaster.  Now  in 
publicity.  Newspaper  experience.  Col¬ 
lege  graduate.  Top  references.  Box 

6845,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

TELEGRAPH  Editor,  News  Editor, 
American  and  foreign  experience. 
Congenial,  non-drinker,  single,  ma¬ 
ture,  steady.  Presently  employed.  Box 

6839,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

AMBITIOUS  reporter  seeks  chance 
to  advance  and  prove  worth  on  larger 
paper.  Two  years  general  reporting 
on  New  York  10.000  daily.  Go  any¬ 
where,  do  anything  for  opportunity. 
Draft  exempt,  23,  single.  References. 
Box  6865,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

BIG  BARGAIN  I 
Competent  EDITOR 
FOR  $40  A  WEEK 
(for  the  first  5  trial  weeks — $120 
thereafter).  Now  editor  on  Southwest 
daily.  Young,  well  trained,  energetic, 
stable.  Box  6867,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  editorial  writer,  43,  with 
16  years  on  three  papers;  prefers 
town  15,000  to  30,000.  Box  6886, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

EDITOR.  38,  15  years’  experience 

reporting,  desk,  rewrite.  Fast,  accu¬ 
rate.  Seeks  job  any  news  room  ca¬ 
pacity.  Box  6880,  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. 

FORMER  reporter  on  large  Mid-South 
daily,  veteran,  25.  single.  B.S.  En¬ 
glish.  M.A.  journalism.  Perfect  copy 
editing.  Want  reporter  or  deskman 
position,  prefer  Mid-West  daily.  In¬ 
stantly  available.  Box  6868,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

NEWS  EXECUTIVE  or  editorial  po¬ 
sition  wanted.  West  Coast  state  wide 
experience,  city  and  managing  editor- 
also  foreign  fields.  Author  several 
hooka,  articles  national  magazines. 
Box  6874.  Editor  A  Publisher, 

NOW  DP  on  weekly;  experienced  edi¬ 
tor  wants  return  to  daily;  delivers 
top  job.  Box  6871,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

OFFER  keen  publish  consistent,  ex¬ 
perience  grasp  of  beat  or  desk,  work¬ 
ing  editor  seeks  wider  lead.  Box 
6872.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


POSITION  RUR.XL.  Inexperienced. 
Single.  S.S.  exempt.  Available  now. 
Minimum  salary.  Write  Box  6879, 
Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 


"RED  HOT  RITER" 

VITA^riN  fed,  broad  nose  for  news,  1 
seeks  slot  with  scooper-dooper  daily. 
Box  6889.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

REPORTER 

5-year  daily  experience  on  all  beats. 
Now  employed.  Young,  draft  exempt, 
Missouri  graduate.  Seeks  change  to 
larger  paper.  Box  6891,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


SnUATlONS  WANTED 
Editorial _ 


EDITOR-WRITER 

10  years’  experience  N.Y'.C.  daily 
newspaper,  trade  press.  Heads,  make¬ 
up,  copy  preparation,  production.  Take 
full  charge,  direct  staff.  Top  writer 
trade,  business,  industrial  news.  Fea¬ 
tures.  Age  30,  married,  2  children, 
college  grad.  Vet.  Box  6863,  Editor 

A  Publisher.  _ 

REPORTER,  22,  honors  Georgetown 
graduate,  draft-exempt,  college  paper 
and  Washington  Post  copy  boy  ex¬ 
perience,  Box  6885,'  Editor  A  Pub- 
lisher. _ 

SPORTS  writer,  vet,  married,  draft 
exempt.  2  %  years  daily  experience, 
college  grad.  Box  6884,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

SPORTS  WRITER 

4  YEARS  experience,  3  columns  week¬ 
ly,  desires  change  to  larger  daily. 
Now  employed  17,000  circulation. 
Draft  exempt  vet,  26,  married,  2  chil¬ 
dren.  B.S.  Wisconsin.  Box  6866,  Edi- 

tor  A  Publisher. _ 

ST.\RT  WANTED  on  small  daily  or 
weekly.  B.\  Colorado.  General  _  news, 
photography.  23.  married.  2  children. 
.Available  Dec.  15.  Cliff  Edwards,  Jr., 
Qiionset  108.  Boulder,  Colorado. 

TOP  RE-WRITE 
OR  COPYREADER 
FORMER  Associate  Editor  of  300,000 
daily;  Satevepost  contributor;  can 
handle  any  editorial  job  on  a  news¬ 
paper  with  ability,  enthusiasm,  and 
capacity  for  hard  work ;  go  anywhere 
— prefer  East.  Box  6881,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

WIRE  HJIITOR,  employed  20,000 
daily,  seeks  change  offering  chance 
for  advancement.  Prefer  copy  desk 
of  larger  daily  in  Midwest  or  West. 
Veteran,  30,  SDX,  sober,  dependable. 

Box  6^4,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

WRITER,  25,  Vet,  Amherst  B.A.  Co¬ 
lumbia  M.A.  some  experience;  owns 
car;  best  qualifications,  references. 
Box  6888,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

YOUNG  MAN.  26,  Oxford  M.A.  seeks 

editorial  or  research  position.  Three 
years  editorial  experience.  N.  Y.  0. 
preferred.  Box  6887,  Editor  A  Pub- 

fisher. _ 

ALL-AROUND  REPORTER 
Features,  rewrite — 12  years’  exper¬ 
ience,  mainly  metropolitan.  Accurate 
and  diligent.  Draft-exempt,  32.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  6893,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Pltutofripheffi 

PHOTOGRAPHER  -  PHOTOEN- 
GRAVER  with  full  page  engraving 
plant.  Graphic,  telephoto,  wideangle, 
electronic  speedlites,  darkroom  equip¬ 
ment  and  car  wants  connection  with 
good  daily  West  of  Kansas.  B  A  W 
or  Color.  Married.  32,  Veteran,  2 
children.  Box  6852,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

MEMBER  National  Press  Photo  Aaao- 
ciation,  29,  married  vet.  presently 
employed,  but  desire  change.  Prefer 
publication  of  50,000  circulation  or 
over.  Will  supply  resume,  samples 
and  recommendations  upon  request. 
Box  6769,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

ProBM»tlo»— PaMic  RelaHons 


ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 

10  years’  experience  with  N.  Y.  C. 
daily  newspaper  and  national  consum¬ 
er  magazine.  Copy  and  roughs  for  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  presentations,  bro¬ 
chures,  sales  merchandising  booklets, 
display  ads  for  trade  and  consumer 
press.  Media  records,  ABC  work.  Tops 
in  copy,  planning,  ideas.  Have  sam¬ 
ples.  Age  30.  college  grad,  married, 
children.  Vet.  Box  6862,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MiriMifl 


CObfPETENT,  sober  machinist  desires 
osition  in  drier,  warmer  climate, 
apable  any  work  in  composing  room. 
Union.  P.  O.  Box  342,  San  Leandro, 
California. 


FOREMAN  — 18  years  experience. 
Competent  Linotype,  mixer,  qnadder, 
saws.  Elrod,  Monotype,  ads.  markup; 
makeup,  copy.  Sober,  young,  prog¬ 
ressive.  efficient.  References.  Go 
anywhere.  Box  6895,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Atlanta — ^The  best  part  of  the 
meetings  of  the  Associated  Press 
Managing  Editors  is  the  floor  dis¬ 
cussions.  In  fact,  this  is  probably 
the  only  newspaper  association 
where,  contrary  to  general  prac¬ 
tice,  the  program  is  devoted  main¬ 
ly  to  letting  the  members  express 
themsleves  and  ask  questions 
rather  than  giving  them  prepared 
speeches  and  stuff. 

In  our  opinion,  this  is  the  most 
valuable  safety  valve  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  has.  Gripes,  petty  and 
large,  real  and  imagined,  are  aired 
both  on  the  floor  of  these  conven¬ 
tions,  in  the  corridor  discussions 
and  at  the  cocktail  parties.  If  any 
managing  editor  goes  away  from 
one  of  these  meetings  without  the 
answers  to  his  questions  it’s  his 
own  fault. 

There  is  so  much  AP  brass 
from  the  New  York  office  and 
elsewhere  around  the  country 
available  for  button  -  holing  that 
you  wonder  who  gets  out  the  A 
wire  report  in  their  absence.  And 
that’s  as  it  should  be.  These  are 
the  people  who  use  the  news  re¬ 
port,  they  are  hired  by  the  people 
who  pay  the  AP  bills,  and  they 
are  entitled  to  have  the  answers 
right  from  the  “horse’s  mouth.’’ 

And  don’t  get  the  impression 
because  there  are  so  many  AP 
executives  around,  that  they  run 
the  show  like  a  quarterback. 
They  are  always  available  for 
comment  but  rarely  do  they  take 
the  floor  without  being  asked.  For 
instance,  during  the  ruckus  this 
week  over  the  charges  of  bias, 
AP  executives  were  almost  con¬ 
spicuous  by  their  absence  from 
the  discussion.  They  let  the  man¬ 
aging  editors  work  it  out — after 
all.  they’re  the  doctors. 

We’re  impressed  also  with  the 
good  fellowship  and  good  humor 
which  always  seems  to  prevail  in 
spite  of  how  much  hair  has  been 
pulled.  It  all  goes  to  show  that 
safety  valves  are  valuable  things 
to  have  around  and  the  situation 
usually  returns  to  normal  after 
the  steam  has  been  blown  off. 

There  was  some  discussion 
about  what  could  be  done  to  im¬ 
press  publishers  with  the  good 
work  this  organization  is  doing 
in  its  continuing  studies  of  the 
AP  news  reports  so  that  expense 
accounts  would  be  okayed  for 
future  APME  meetings.  This  came 
about  when  San  Francisco  was 
chosen  for  the  next  meeting  place. 

This  column,  therefore,  comes 
under  the  heading  of  “doing  our 
bit”  for  the  managing  editors. 
Publishers,  please  note!  This  is 
the  hardest  working  gang  of  news¬ 
men  in  convention  you  have  ever 
seen.  And  if  you  don’t  believe  it, 
attend  the  next  meeting.  Or  bet¬ 
ter  yet.  the  next  time  you’re  in 
New  York  ask  the  AP  executives 


to  show  you  their  file  of  corres¬ 
pondence  and  material  gathered 
during  the  year  for  this  bunch. 
They  work  all  year  ’round — not 
just  at  conventions. 

*  *  * 

As  AN  example  of  the  good 
humor  and  fellowship  we  were 
talking  about,  Tom  Hanes,  Nor¬ 
folk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  an¬ 
nounced  from  the  floor  that  the 
Southern  Division  of  APME  was 
going  to  secede.  Because  the  next 
meeting  was  going  to  be  held  in 
San  Francisco  and  a  “damn 
yankee”  had  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent,  he  reported  the  southern 
division  would  hold  its  meeting  at 
Fort  Sumter  and  the  “committees 
on  whiskey,  women,  grits  and 
gravy”  would  make  their  reports 
at  that  time.  He  invited  the  yank- 
ees  to  attend. 

Your  reporter  made  a  personal 
canvass  of  the  situation  to  find 
out  how  far  this  secessionist  talk 
was  being  suported  by  other  mem¬ 
bers  from  the  South.  We  can  re¬ 
port.  without  qualification,  that 
Mr.  Hanes  was  almost  alone  in 
his  rump  movement  until  another 
unexpected  development  stirred 
the  fires  of  rebellion. 

A  gavel  was  given  for  the 
permanent  use  of  the  president  of 
the  association.  It  came  from 
New  England  and  represented  the 
native  woods  and  workmanship  of 
that  region. 

That  did  it! 

*  *  m 

Although  every  convention  of 
APME  sees  many  new  faces 
among  the  managing  editors,  it 
has  a  growing  contingent  of  earn¬ 
est,  hard-working  and  interested 
m.e.s  who  hardly  ever  miss  a 
session.  We’ve  been  going  to 
them  for  five  years  from  Miami  to 
Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Atlanta — and  we  wouldn’t  miss  it. 
The  roster  of  officers  and  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen  of  the  association 
reveals  dozens  of  names  of  those 
who  haven’t  missed  one  in  a 
decade. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  organ¬ 
ization  held  its  first  meeting  in 
French  Lick,  Ind.,  in  1933.  It 
was  Kent  Cooper’s  “baby”  and  it 
received  his  glowing  commenda¬ 
tion  and  blessings  at  the  annual 
banquet  this  year.  And  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  Mr.  Cooper,  there  were  12 
present  this  year  who  attended 
the  first  meeting.  They  were: 

A.  Y.  Aronson.  Louisville 
Times;  Alan  Gould.  AP;  C.  E. 
Forgey,  Ashland  (Ky.)  Indepen¬ 
dent;  John  O’Connell,  Bangor 
Daily  News;  M.  H.  Williams, 
Worcester  Telegram-Gazette;  Tal¬ 
bot  Patrick.  Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 
Herald;  W.  F.  Caldwell,  AP,  At¬ 
lanta;  C.  W.  Orcutt,  Knoxville 
News  -  Sentinel;  Carl  Ackerman, 
Columbia  University,  New  York; 
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Dec.  1-2  —  California  Press 
Assn.,  annual  winter  business 
session,  Clift  Hotel,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

Dec.  5  —  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  annual  meeting,  Book- 
Cadillac  Hotel,  Detroit. 


Walter  Harrison,  Oklahoma;  Lloyd 
Stratton,  AP;  and  L.  M.  Feeger, 
Richmond  (Ind.)  Palladium-Item. 

*  «  * 

In  fact,  newspaper  publishers 
ought  to  look  around  them  to  see 
the  effects  of  this  organization 
within  the  newspaper  industry  in 
the  last  four  years  since  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  Continuing  Studies. 

In  many  states  there  are  state 
study  committees.  In  many  more 
of  them  there  are  “state  logs” 
keeping  the  m.e.s  informed  of 
what’s  going  on  and  keeping  them 
working  together. 

In  California  it  has  been  re¬ 
sponsible  for  getting  member 
newspapers  there  to  make  their 
own  readership  studies  in  order  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusions  on 
what  the  readers  want  that  they 
do  not  now  get. 

In  the  Carolinas  there  has  been 
another  development.  The  AP 
News  Council  has  been  formed 
of  all  the  people  who  contribute  to 
and  make  up  the  AP  news  report. 
It  doesn’t  necessarily  include  only 
managing  editors.  It  has  been 
conducting  its  own  content  survey. 
It  has  made  a  study  of  the  usage 
of  market  reports  and  has  already 
succeeded  in  eliminating  some  that 
were  not  being  widely  used. 

AH  of  these  things  speak  well 
for  the  future  of  newspapers.  And 
we  hope  that  publishers  are  aware 
it  is  their  managing  editors  who 
are  responsible  for  this  progres¬ 
sive  trend. 

a 

Simons  Gives  $L000 
In  Memory  of  Mother 

Lawrence,  Kan.  —  Establish¬ 
ment  of  the  Jennie  B.  Simons  Me¬ 
morial  Fund  through  a  gift  of 
$1,000  by  W.  C.  Simons  to  the 
Kansas  University  Endowment  As¬ 
sociation  was  announced  last 
week.  The  gift  by  Mr.  Simons, 
president  of  the  Lawrence  Daily 
Journal-World,  is  a  memorial  to 
his  mother. 

TJi  fund  will  finance  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  habitat  group  ex¬ 
hibit  in  the  K.  U.  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Jennie  B.  Simons  was  living  in 
Minnesota  when  her  husband  was 
killed  in  the  Civil  War.  She  ob¬ 
tained  a  widow’s  claim  to  land  in 
Kansas  and  with  her  meager  be¬ 
longings,  she  and  her  small  chil¬ 
dren  traveled  from  Minnesota  to 
Lamed,  Kan.  in  a  box  car.  The 
40-mile  journey  beyond  Lamed 
to  the  claim  was  made  in  a  wagon 
and  there  Mrs.  Simons  built  a 
sod  hut  for  her  first  Kansas  home. 


Col.  McCormick  I 
Hails  Political 
Achievements 

Chicago — Editorial  writers  and 
cartoonists  of  the  Chicago  Trii. 
une,  Washington  Times  -  Herali, 
and  New  York  News  were  praised 
for  the  part  they  played  in  tk 
gains  made  by  the  Republicu 
Party  in  the  recent  election  b* 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Tribune. 

Colonel  McCormick  spoke  No». 

16  at  the  banquet  which  featured 
the  closing  session  of  the  49t)) 
annual  convention  of  the  Tribune 
advertising  department. 

“When  we  purchased  the  Timej- 
Herald  in  Washington  last  year  i 
it  was  not  for  political  reasons’ 
but  it  gave  us  an  opportunity  to 
take  Americanism  into  the  na¬ 
tional  capital,”  he  said. 

“Before  that,  the  Times-Herald  I 
had  not  been  a  political  force. 

Now  the  Republican  victory  in 
Maryland  was  preponderantly  the 
work  of  the  Times-Herald,  Bazy 
Miller,  and  Roscoe  Simmons.  All 
the  other  papers  circulating  in  that 
territory  were  for  Tydings,  or  on 
the  fence. 

“We  congratulate  the  youngest 
member  of  the  Tribune  family 
and  our  youngest  editor. 

“The  New  York  News  was  out¬ 
standing  as  the  only  supporter  of 
Impellitteri.  That  ‘Impy’  swept 
Dewey  in  with  him  is  not  a  matter 
of  remorse,  because  Lynch  sni  ! 
just  as  bad,  and,  outside  of  New  i 
York,  Dewey  is  dead  politically,  [ 
anyhow.  i 

“For  the  Tribune  we  have  only 
modest  claims  to  make,”  said  Col¬ 
onel  McCormick  with  a  smile. 

“We  made  the  fight  that  b^ 
‘Tubbo’  (Daniel  A.  Gilbert.  Dem¬ 
ocratic  candidate  for  sheriff)  and 
elected  Babb.  Also,  we  carried 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Colorado, 
California,  Minnesota,  and  Wis¬ 
consin.  We  carried  Michigan  for 
all  of  the  ticket  but  Kelly. 

“And  don’t  forget  WGN,  the 
only  independent  radio  station  in 
the  world.  Listeners  to  WGN 
haven’t  been  fed  up  on  a  lot  of 
false  propaganda. 

“So  we  can  take  satisfaction  in 
the  editorial  influence  of  all  our 
publications.” 

■ 

More  Room  for  Press 
In  Legislature  Asked 

Raleigh,  N.  C. — Newsmen  and  i 
photographers  assigned  to  cover 
the  North  Carolina  General  Afr 
sembly  in  the  session  opening  in 
January  are  seeking  improved 
press  facilities. 

In  the  past,  the  press  table  in  I 
each  house  has  accommodated  ^ 
only  four  reporters.  The  ne^^ 
men  have  asked  for  table  facili¬ 
ties  for  several  more  reportw 
and  for  assignment  of  a  definite  ' 
space  to  photographers. 

Press  cards  also  may  be  issued.  ^ 
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There's  an  applicant  here 
who  can  handle  every  job! 

5V2  point  Times  Roman 
combines  extreme  economy  of 
space  with  high  legibility 
in  classified  advertising 


You  can  assign  all  your  classified  advertising  jobs  to  this 
hard-working  5'/2  point  Times  Roman  with  Bold.  As 
you  probably  know.  Times  Roman  is  extremely  legible. 
It's  a  sturdy  character,  too— withstanding  stereotyping 
and  printing  well,  even  on  the  coarsest  newsprint.  But 
more  than  that,  consider  its  extra  economy!  The  lower¬ 
case  alphabet  length  of  only  84  points  fits  more  words 
on  each  line.  And  on  a  5  point  body,  5*/2  point  Times 
Roman  adds  lines  to  every  column  without  sacrificing 
the  readability  of  your  classified  pages. 

Big  .0553  figures  are  now  optional  for  use  with  this 
easy-reading  Times  Roman  classified  face.  Be  sure  to 
ask  your  Linotype  representative  for  more  information. 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company,  Brooklyn  5,  N.  Y. 
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CREDIT  aiaa.  ansi  have  cxa.  ia  collectkM 

_  aiency  or  installment  credit  store,  to  $6' 

Bright  Aaency.  124  W.  43  .St . _ 

DANCE  Icackcr.  ballroom,  cycaiaas.  For¬ 
sythe  Dance  Conservatory.  MU  4-1575. 
DELIVERY  Boy  A  stock,  ambilioas.  <- 
day  week.  perm.,  future,  bondabic.  Mr 
Barrett.  Lesters.  22  W.  96th. 


TELEVISION  Combination  —  Immediate 
delivery,  but  hurry,  only  25.  Philco.  Mo¬ 
torola.  RCA.  Admiral.  $299.95  up.  terms. 
Cole  Appliance  Co..  48lh-Prospect.  LI. 

0634:  open  evenings.  Sunday  till  9._ _ 

YOL'R  Television  headquarters  for  RCA. 

Capchart.  Hoffman.  Philco.  Zenith. 
Prices  start  $169.95.  Immediate  delivery. 
Open  evenings.  Music  Mart.  3933  Main. 


40  ST.  M3  West.  Parlor  Boor.  210  sa  ft. 

opposite  Madison  Square  Garden:  adver¬ 
tising  value:  $85.  i.eiskre.  PL  6-16233. 

51  ST.  53  W.  Attractive,  quiet,  small  office 
sublease:  furnished  or  unfurnished:  $100 
month  indefinite  period.  MU  8-0352 


PLYMOUTH — 1949  suburban  station  wa- 
fon.  All  extras  including  snow  tires. 

Lifeguard  tubes.  $1.745.  LI.  2258. _ 

PLYMOUTH — 1939  coupe:  mechanically 
perfect,  good  rubber,  new  paint,  interior 
IVi?  fl'W.'  see,  and  drive  to  appreciate: 
$245.  McClurc-Norrington  Chevrolet.  4524 

Troost.  Open  evenings  and  .Sunday.  _ 

PONTIAC — 1947  fordor  dc  luxe  sedan.  2- 
lonc  green  finish:  I  owner:  low  mileage, 
riuio.  heater,  seat  covers:  drives  and  looks 
like  new:  $l.(g5.  McClure-Norrington 
Chevrolet.  4524  Troost.  Open  evenings. 
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WE  MADE  IT 


The  HOUSTON  press  became  the  47th  eve¬ 
ning  paper*  in  the  U.  S.  to  post  a  six- 
figure  circulation.  What’s  more,  the  figure’s 
getting  bigger  by  the  day! 

ABC  Publisher's  Statement  for 
Sept.  30,  1 950,  gives  these  circulation 
figures  for  the 

HOUSTON  PRESS: 

I  st  Quarter  Average —  100,681 

2nd  Quarter  Average —  104,249  I 

NOW  you  can  reach  over  350,000  of  Houe- 
ton’s  big-buying  population  at  the  econom¬ 
ical  31^-a-line  rate  of  The  Houston  Prem 

*  Kvening  editions  of  forced  combinations  not  included. 


The  Houston  PRESS 
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